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Art. L—On true Canonitcan AUTHORITY OF THE EpIsTLe 
To THE HeBRews. 


By Joseph John Gurney. 
Previminary Remarks. 


Tue following article is the first of a series of dissertations 
contained in a work published in London 1830, by Joseph John 
Gurney, a member of the Society of Friends. The title is, 
“ Biblical Notes and Dissertations, chiefly intended to confirm 
and illustrate the doctrine of the Deity of Christ.” A review 
of this work in the London Christian Observer for November 
1831, written apparently by the able editor of that Journal, em- 
ploys the following language in respect to Mr Gurney’s book. 
“This is an admirable work. It contains a series of notes and 
dissertations on various passages of Holy Scripture connected 
with the doctrine of the Deity of our blessed Lord. It is also 
unique ; there being no work, the production of a member of 
the Society of Friends, which fixes on so important a subject, 
and pursues it with such clearness of argument, such depth of 
sound critical knowledge, and such sobriety and discretion. The 
respected author is already advantageously known to the pub- 
lic by his Essays; but he will now take a yet higher place. 
That work elevated him above the peculiarities of the religious 
body to which he belongs, and ranked him amongst the ablest de- 
fenders of our common Christianity and of the great truths of 


which that revelation consists. Our readers will have observed 
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in that volume the prominence given to the great articles of the 
Divinity of Christ, and the Atonement of his death. These 
articles are pursued in the present publication, which will raise 
the author to a yet higher rank amongst solid, able, and learned 
theologians.” —Of the following article in particular the review- 
er says, it “is of itself worth the price of the volume—calm, 
deliberate, conclusive—a beautiful specimen of inductive rea- 
soning.” 

Although this language may appear somewhat too strong, yet the 
article cannot fail to interest theological students, as a plain and 
lucid discussion of the subject in question, and a concise and per- 
spicuous exhibition of the various species of evidence on which a 
decision of it must rest. The author has evidently pursued the 
study of the Bible with deep interest and much success ; although 
he does not appear to have acquired those large views in respect 
to the principles of interpretation, nor that familiarity with the 
practical application of them, which different circumstances 
would have placed within his reach. He exhibits great mod- 
esty ; and has very just views of the nature and influence of bib- 
lical criticism. In his preface he thus expresses himself: “ My 
own attainments in biblical criticism are by no means great. 
Yet I know enough of that pursuit, to be thoroughly convinced, 
that, when conducted on just principles, it will never support 
those novel explanations of Holy Writ, which have been seized 
a with eagerness, by modern writers of a speculative turn. 
If I am not greatly mistaken, it condemns all the floating fancies 
of the sceptic, and ranges itself on the side of that sound and 
simple interpretation of Scripture which has been familiar, in all 
ages of the church, to the humble followers of a crucified Re- 
deemer.” ' 

The reviewer in the Christian Observer proceeds to make 
some general observations, which are in themselves so forcible 
and just, and are besides so applicable to our own country and 
times, that the Editor cannot deny himself the gratification of 

uoting them here. Another motive also for inserting them is, 
that they express in language more appropriate than he himself 
could select, the ‘views and feelings by which his own mind was 
influenced in the establishment of the Biblical Repository. 
May the grace of God enable him ever to conduct the work 
upon like principles ! 

“We are led to observe, how much more valuable are the 
labours of good men, when devoted to grand and command- 
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ing truths, than when exhausted on subordinate and perhaps 
doubtful topics. Supposing our author to have given all 
this mass of attention to the defence of his own amiable, but 
to our view erroneous, body of Christians: what would have 
been the result? how jejune his own mind, how feeble in com- 
parison all his efforts, how narrow the benefit conferred, how 
imminent the danger of a spirit of party, of overstatements, of 
irritation, of division and heart-burning. ‘The Christian would 
sink into the combatant and the partizan, as was in some degree 
the case with so eminent a man as Robert Hall. But now 
every thing vies with the topic he has selected; the discussion 
becomes Seem useful, permanent, catholic and invaluable. 
The Christian stretches himself to the measure of his gifts, em- 
ploys himself on what will be effective, teaches the whole Chris- 
tian church, and insensibly draws nearer together those whom 
other topics would have alienated and separated. This is a 
point which we would earnestly press. Subordinate matters are 
for subordinate bounds, and subordinate places and occasions. 
They are best left as they are. Let euch christian body em- 
ploy to purpose, and with all diligence, its several means of do- 
ing good; instead of merely endeavouring to set other bodies 
right, let each labour to improve itself, to benefit the universal 
church, to glorify God, to save souls, and to promote godly 
upion and love in the world. 

“ These things are needful for this end,—not to overstate our 
own particular points of doctrine and discipline, not to attack 
other bodies, and not to mingle a spirit of secular politics and 
unlimited agitation with our discussions. He that errs in these 
points, will do little good in his generation, and may do much 
mischief. ‘The magnifying of inferior matters, the assaulting 
all who differ from us, the imbibing a political temper which 
will carry a point at all hazards; these are the evils which are 
eating as doth a canker in the present day.”——Epitor. 


CanonicaL AUTHORITY OF THE EptsTLE To THE HEBREWS. 


Every student in theology must be aware that there are, in 
the epistle to ihe Hebrews, many important passages, which di- 
rectly or indirectly relate to the divinity of our Saviour. In the 
first chapter, more especially, the writer’s whole argument is 
built on the doctrine—allowed, no doubt, by those whom he 
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was addressing—that the Son of God is infinitely superior to 
the angels; and that it is He who in certain passages of the 
Old Testament, is described under the name and character of 
Gop, the Creator and Ruler of all things. On this account, as 
well as for other reasons, it is a question of great interest to the 
inquirer after christian truth, whether the Epistle to the He- 
brews may, like the rest of the books included in the canon of 
Scripture, be received as a work given by inspiration of God— 
whether the canonical authority, now generally ascribed to this 
treatise, rests on such grounds as will satisfy the mind of an 
honest and deliberate inquirer ? 

The doubts entertained by some persons, on this subject, 
have obviously arisen from the circumstance, that the epistle is 
anonymous; and appear to have been uniformly connected with 
the question, whether the apostle Paul was its author? Now, 
if there are sufficient reasons to convince us that Paul was the 
author of this epistle, we must of course rest satisfied of its ca- 
nonical authority. I shall therefore, in the first place, briefly 
state the evidences by which this hypothesis is supported. 

I. The first evidence to be adduced on this subject, although 
of a nature somewhat indirect and uncertain, is worthy of our 
close attention on the ground of its antiquity and authority. It 
is the testimony of the apostle Peter, who, in his second epistle, 
writes as follows: “ Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look for 
such things, be diligent that ye may be found of him in peace, 
without spot, and blameless; and account that the long-suffering 
of our Lord is salvation ; even as our beloved brother Paul also, 
according to the wisdom given unto him, hath written unto rou ; 
as also in all his epistles speaking in them of these things; in 
which are some things hard to be understood (dvovonra teva), 
which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do 
also the other Scriptures, to their own destruction.” 

The first point to which we must here advert is this—that the 
apostle, in the passage now cited, distinguishes, from the rest of 
Paul’s epistles, some one epistle written by him to that very 
people, whom Peter is himself addressing. Who then were 
this people? Lanswer, THe Jews. The persons to whom the 
first epistle of Peter is inscribed were oi éxdexrol nagenidnuos 
diaonogas, “the elect strangers of the dispersion, in Pontus, 


1,2 Peter iii. 14—16. 
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Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia,”™ and that his second 
epistle was also written to them, appears from 2 Pet. iii. 1, 
“This second epistle, beloved, | now write unto you ; in (both) 
which | stir up your pure einds, etc.” Now * pit ther ta that 
these elect strangers of the dispersion must have been the same 
people as were addressed by the apostle James, under the appel- 
lation of ai dwdexa quiai év 17 dcaonoge, “the TWELVE TRIBES 
in the dispersion.”* 

The aagenidnuoe dtaonxogas, in the phraseology of a Jew 
writing soon after the: christian era, could be no others than 
his countrymen in the dispersion, and the éxdexrot nagenidnuoe 
d:aonogas, were doubtless, that portion of this scattered people, 
which had embraced C hristianity. + This conclusion is satis- 
factorily confirmed, first, by the consideration that Peter was the 
apostle of the Jews,—secondly, by the contents of the two epis- 
tles, which abound in familiar illustrations derived from the his- 
tory, law, and prophecies of God’s ancient it people, J—thirdly, 


11 Pet. i. 1. 

* The peculiar sense of the word d:acx0ga appears to be well as- 
certained, and is thus stated by Schleusner: “ Kar éSoyyy in N. 'T. 
ita dicuntur loca in quibus Israelite exulabant ; regio quam diacna- 
gévtes Lovdaior s. dispersi Judwi inhabitabant. Fuerunt enim, Chris- 
ti et apostolorum tate, Judwi per totum fere terrarum orbem disper- 
si, et in omnibus celebrioribus Asizv urbibus suas synagogas et pros- 
euchas habebant, teste Josepho, De B. J. viii. 3.3. Et hoe sensu vox 
eapienda, Jac. i. 1, Tuis dudexe griaizs tv ti Stace, omnibus 
Christianis ex Judeis conversis extra Palestinam habitantibus. 1 Pe- 
ter i. 1, Hagend)juorg dwonogés.” Schleusner then proceeds to 
observe, that in Jolin vii. 35, dsacrogd, by metonomy, denotes the 
Jews themselves who were thus dispersed—* uy sic rij Steonogay 
tav Eddjvow uihiee nogeteo Pa, ubi Stacnoga tay “ELAjvew sunt ipsi 
Judi inter Grecos per totum terrarum orbem dispersi. | Comp. 
2 Mac. i. 27, énivvaywye tiv Stacnogay juav,—also Ps. exlvii. 2. 
See also Rosenmiiller and Gill in loc. 

+ Comp. Rom. xi. 7, “Israel hath not obtained that which he 
seeketh for; but the election hath obtained it, and the rest were 
blinded.” 


t Among the many examples of this nature, afforded by these 
epistles, 1 Pet. i. 18. deserves particular notice. “ Forasmuch as 
ye know ye were not redeemed by silver and gold, ete.” Here 
there is an oblique reference (which could scarcely be intelligible to 
any but Jews) to the money which the Israelites were required to 
pay as a ransom for their souls, and in order to redeem their first 


4 


| 
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by the fact, that, in his first epistle, the persons addressed by the 
apostle are mentioned as living amongst the Gentiles, but not as 
forming a part of them,*—and lastly, by the testimony of Euse- 
bius, who, without hesitation, pronounces this epistle to have 
been iuscribed “to the Hebrews.” 

From our premises it follows, that the epistle here referred to 
by the apostle Peter, as the work of Paul, was addressed, like 
those of Peter himself, to Jews; and to Jews only. Now, 
since none of the thirteen epistles universally acknowledged to 
be Paul’s were so addressed,—since we. have no ground for 
supposing that any such work of Paul’s once existed, and is now 
lost,—and since, on the other hand, this description precisely 
applies to the epistle to the Hebrews,—there is a good prima 
facie reason for believing that this was in fact the epistle to 
which Peter alluded. _ It is true that the epistle to the Hebrews 
(as J shall afterwards endeavour to shew) was probably addressed 
to the Jewish Christians of Palestine, whereas those of Peter 
were written to the Jews of “the dispersion ;” yet, since this 
treatise was, in its general design, encyclical—applicable to the 
condition and adapted for the instruction of the believing Jéws 
wherever situated,—it was by no means unnatural that Peter, in 
the practical application of his beloved brother’s doctrine, should 
overlook this particular distinction. Converted Jews, as such, 
were, in these instances, the common and exclusive objects of 
the addresses of both apostles. 

The question however remains, Whether any passage in “ the 
Hebrews” corresponds with the subject on which Peter was 


1 Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. 4. 


born sons. See Exod. xxx. 12—15; Num. iii. 40—51. Striking in 
the same point of view is the allusion, in 2 Pet. ii. 22, to the true 
proverb,—* The dog is turned to his own vomit again ; and the sow 
that was washed to her wallowing in the mire.” The first part of 
this proverb is Solomon’s—the latter is evidently of Jewish use and 
extraction. It is remarkablé also, that extracts are, in these epistles, 
given from the O. T. as of allowed authority, and perfectly familiar 
to the reader, without any accompanying word to denote their being 
quoted. See 1 Pet.i. 24; ii. 7,8, 24, 25; iii. 1O—12; 2 Pet. iii. 8, etc. 


* See 1 Pet. ii. 12, “Having your conversation honest among the 
Gentiles, etc.” iv. 3, “For the time past of our life may suffice us 
to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, etc wherein they think 
it strange that ye run not with them to the same excess of riot,” etc. 
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writing, in such a manner as to justify his reference? This 
question may be safely answered in the affirmative. I conceive 
that Peter’s allusion to the doctrine of Paul is not connected 
with the immediately preceding words alone, but with the 
whole exhortation of which they form a part.— Seeing that ye 
look for such things, be diligent, that ye may be found of Him, 
in peace, without spot and blameless, and account that the long 
suffering of our Lord is salvation.” The things here described 
as looked for are, the second coming of our Lord, and the des- 
truction or purification of the visible world by fire ; and in the 
prospect of these things, the apostle exhorts his readers to a life 
of diligence, peace, holiness, and patience. Now, this subject 
does not appear to be unfolded in any part of Paul’s epistles 
with so much clearness and fulness, as in the following passages 
of “the Hebrews.” “ As it is appointed unto men once to die, 
but after this the judgment; so Christ was once offered to bear 
the sins of many ; and unto them that look for him shall he ap- 
pear the second time without sin (or a sin-offering) unto salva- 
tion.”! “ Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the 
holiest by the blood of Jesus... . let us draw near with a true 
heart in full assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from 
an evil conscience .... let us hold fast the profession of our 
faith without wavering, etc..... for if we sin wilfully after 
that we have received the knowledge of the truth, there remain- 
eth no more sacrifice for sin, but a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation, which shall devour the adver- 
saries..... Cast not away therefore your confidence, which 
hath great recompense of reward. For ye have need of patience, 
that, after ye have done the will of God, ye might receive the 
promise. For yet a little while, and he that shall come, will 
come, and will not tarry.”* ‘Wherefore seeing we also are 
compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay 
aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, 
and let us run with patience the race that is set before us... . 
follow peace with all men, and holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord . . . . looking diligently lest any man fail of 
the grace of God.” “See that ye refuse not him that speak- 
eth . /. . whose voice then shook the earth: but now he hath 
promised, saying, Yet once more I shake not the earth only, but 


1 Heb. ix. 27, 28. 2 x, 19—36. 3 xii. 1, 14, 15. 
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also heaven. And this word, Yet once more, signifieth the re- 
moving of those things that are shaken, as of things that are 
made, that those things which cannot be shaken may remain. 
Wherefore we, receiving a kingdom which cannot be moved, 
let us have grace whereby we may serve God acceptably with 
reverence and godly fear ; for our God is a consuming fire.” 
The analogy between these passages and the whole of the 
third chapter of the second epistle of Peter, is of a close and 
striking character. As a further confirmation of the opinion 
that Peter has there referred to the epistle to the Hebrews, it 
has been observed, first, that, although the whole of Paul’s 
writings contain abundant internal evidences of their divine ori- 
gin, yet the description of being written “ according to the wis- 
dom given unto him,” applies with pculiar force to the epistle 
to the Hebrews, a treatise in which the inspired author has dis- 
played an extraordinary depth of divine knowledge, and a pre- 
eminent skill in unfolding the deeper and more abstruse parts 
of the christian system ;—and, secondly, that the “ things hard 
to be understood” ‘(dvovdnra tv), of which Peter speaks as 
contained in the epistles of Paul, are most conspicuous in that 
to the Hebrews, the writer of which expressly denominates cer- 
tain parts of his own doctrine “things hard to be interpreted” 
(Aoyos dvoegunvevtos).* 


1 Heb. xii. 25—29, 2 Heb. v. 11. Owen on the Hebrews, Exerc. 2. 


* The doubts mentioned by Eusebius, as entertained by some per- 
sons, respecting the genuineness of -the second epistle of Peter, 
(Eccl. Hist. lib. iii, 25. vi. 25.) had probably disappeared in the 
christian church, before the council of Laodicea, (A. D. 363,) by 
which this epistle was regarded as part of the canon of Scripture. 
The simple ground on which Lardner states himself to be convinced 
of its genuineness is this—that it plainly professes, in its opening sal- — 
utation, and more indirectly in some other passages, to be the work — 
of this apostle, and must therefore be either the genuine production 
of his pen, or a gross forgery. Now the moral and doctrinal contents 
of this epistle (especially of the first and third chapters) are of so 
weighty and elevated a character, as totally to preclude the probabil- 
ity of the latter alfernative. And this, I doubt not, is the main reason 
why this epistle, as well as the general epistle of James, (which also 
was reckoned by Eusebius among the controverted books,) have been, 
for so many ages, niversally received by Christians as of canonical 
authority. 

This general argument, however, is satisfactorily confirmed by the 
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II. The next evidence to be adduced, in support of the opin- 
ion that the epistle to the Hebrews was written by Paul, is that 


comparison of various expressions contained in both the epistles as- 
cribed to Peter. The following examples may siffice to elucidate 
the subject. 

Comp. 1 Pet. i. 2, Xagus tiv xai signyn nln Pr Fein, with 2 Pet. 
i. Y The same words. 

Comp. 1 Pet. i 18, é tis wataiag twov avagtoogis, with 
2 Pet. iii. 11, ey ayia avactgogais. 

Comp. 1 Pet. iii. 21, | TagKos anoteccs Gixov, with 2 Pet. i. 14, 
anoPecis tov Txnyemetos. 

Comp. 1 Pet. iv. 3, &- agely siacs, with 2 Pet. ii. 12. The 
same words ; aathyeve i is generally used in the singular. 

Comp. 1 Pet. i. 17, xQ0voY, avacteugyte, with 2 Pet. ii. 18, tors 
ty nhavy avactougoue vous. 

Comp. 1 Pet. iii. 20, tebizero § 7 TOU Ocot wpazxooduvuia ty 
I me gars Nee, xaracxevatoutyns xi Brot, tis wy ohiyact (rovtéatiy 
Oxt ) wuyai Sueowdyouv Ji Watoc, with 2 Pet. ii. Sy mei aozaiov xoa- 
pou oux épeiouto, aah O7¢ door Noe dixsaoov VIS RnQURE EY thase, and 
iii. 15, xed tH» tov xugiov yuor paxgoFupiar, ours, giuy ryt- 
ods. 

Comp. 1 Pet. iii. 17, Ko sitroy yag dyadorooivras, . ++. Mao- 
ze, with 2 Pet. ii. 21, Kositroy yao yy avtois, wy érsyvoxévat, 
x. 7. A. 

Comp. 1 Pet. v.4, xoucstiode....rijs Sokys oréqavor, with 2 Pet. 
ii. 13, xomeot uevot peo Fov adinias. 

Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 11, tov cuguxay éxiPuur@y, with 2 Pet. ii. 18, 
Ssheay ovow tv emi tupi OL. 

‘omp. 1 Pet. i. 20, én éozatwyv tay xooror, with 2 Pet. iii. 3, 
én £oxaTou tay ipurour. 

Comp. 1 Pet. iv. 3, m*mwogeupmévons (in the sense of rilam agen- 
tes) év acthyeiais, with 2 Pet. ii. 10, év éxv9uuia pracpot 20g FV 0 M- 
évous. 

Comp. 1 Pet. v.10, “O 5& Orog..... . tuds ot ngifes, with 2 Pet. 
i. 12, ayes. .... éotnorymtvonve ty..... adn tei. 

Comp. 1 Pet. iv. 12, ce Svov iviv cvuSaivortoc(in the sense 
of happening) with 2 Pet. ii, 22, ov upes nxe d8 avtors. 

C omp. 1 Pet. iii. 20, oxte yuye i (in the sense of persons) swith 
2 Pet. ii. 14, Seledtooess y vzya ¢ kotHgixtous. j 

Comp. 1 Pet. i. 14, téxva Unaxois, obedient children, with 
2 Pet. ii. Md, xatagac téxy a, cursed children. 

Co omp. 1 Pe t. i. 4, terngnutvny ev cigavors, with 2 Pet. ii. 17, 
tis aiova TETHOHTAL 

Although the expressions here cited are not in general peculiar to 


Vor. IL. No. 7. 53 
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of ecclesiastical tradition. The Greek and eastern fathers are 
unanimous in ascribing the epistle to Paul. The earliest author- 
ity amongst them, applying to the subject, is that of Pantaenus, 
president of the christian school at Alexandria, who flourished 
‘A. D. 180. From a passage in the ecclesiastical history of 
Eusebius,! we find that this ancient presbyter spoke of the epistle 
to the Hebrews as the work of Paul, and accounted for the 
apostle’s not attaching his name to it, on the ground of modesty, 
and because his peculiar office was that of ministering to the 
Gentiles. 

Pantaenus was succeeded in the school of Alexandria by Clem- 
ent, (A. D. 192,) whose testimony to the Pauline origin of this 
epistle is also preserved by Eusebius, and is quite explicit.? 
Origen, (A. D. 230,) the successor of Clement in his office, 
received the epistle as written by Paul, and expressly declares 
that it was handed down as such by the ancients. Now the 
ancients (of deyasoe avdges) to whom this father refers, were 
probably Christians who lived in apostolic times, or very soon 
afterwards ; whence we may conclude that even in the primitive 
age of the church, the epistle to the Hebrews was received as 
the work of Paul. This conciusion is strengthened by the fact 
that the earliest versions which were made of the canonical 
scriptures of the New Testament—viz. the Syriac Peshito, the 
Sahidic, and the Vetus Itala, contain this epistle. Here it should 
be observed, that the tesminony of Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen on this subject is by no means confined to the declarations 
now alluded to; for there are to be found in their extant works 
numerous passages of the epistle to the Hebrews, which they 
currently adduce as scrip/ure, and as the words of Paul. 

After Origen we have Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, A. D. 
247 ; Theognostus, of the same place, A. D. 282; Methodius, 
A. D. 292 (probably); Pamphilus, of Cesarea, A. D. 294; 
Archelaus, bishop of Mesopotamia, A. D. 300; Hierax, a learn- 
ed Egyptian, A. D. 302; Alexander, A. D. 313; Eusebius, 


2 Jb. lib. iii. cap. 38. 


1 Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. cap. 14. 
3 Jb. lib. vi. cap. 25. 
the apostle Peter, they are sufficiently marked and numerous to evince 
a strong similarity in style between the two epistles; and indepen- 
dently of other arguments, render it probable that the same person 
was the author of them both. 
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of Cesarea, A. D. 315; Athanasius, A. D. 326; Adamantius, 
A. D. 330; Cyril, of Jerusalem, A. D. 348; Serapion, an 

- Egyptian bishop, A. D. 347; Titus, bishop of Bostra in Ara- 
* bia, A. D. 362; Epiphanius, A. D. 368; Basil, A. D. 370; 
Gregory Nazianzen, A. D. 370; Amphilochius, A. D. 370; 
Gregory Nyssen, A. D. 371; Diodorus, of Tarsus, A. D. 378 ; 
Didymus, of Alexandria, A. D. 378; the author of the Consti- 
tutiones Apostolicae, A. D. 390 ; Theodore, of Mopsuesta, A. D. 
394; Chrysostom, A. D. 398; Maximin, the Arian bishop, 
circa A. D. 400; Severian, A. D. 401; Victor, A. D. 401 ; 
Cyril, of Alexandria, A. D. 412 ; Theodoret, A. D. 423; and 
many others. By these numerous fathers, the epistle is attrib- 
uted to Paul. Many of them, like Clement and Origen, with- 
out hinting at the existence of any doubts on the subject, have 
quoted the words of this epistle as his words; others, in lists 
of the canonical books of scripture, have included it among his 
epistles. ‘The testimony of the Greek fathers, thus general and 
explicit, is confirmed by that of Ephrem the Syrian, A. D. 370; 
also by that of the general council of Christians held at Laodi- 
cea, A. D. 363.! 

It may be proper to advert somewhat more particularly to the 
evidence of Eusebius. In that celebrated passage of his Eccle- 
siastical History, in which he divides the books of the New Tes- 
tament, into “ those universally allowed to be genuine (o“0Ao- 
youusva)” and “those of which the authority was disputed 
(avrcheyoueva),” the epistle to the Hebrews is not distinguished 
by him from the other epistles of Paul, and is therefore included 
with them, in the class of Ouodoyouueva.2 In strict accordance 
with this classification, Eusebius has, in other passages of his 
works, quoted this epistle as divine scripture and as written by 
Paul.2 Ou one occasion however, at the same time that he ex- 
presses his own judgment that Paul was the author of the epis- 
tle, he informs us that the contrary opinion existed : “ There are,” 
he says, “ fourteen epistles of Paul manifest and well known 
(xgddnioe xat oageic), but yet there are some, who reject that 
tothe Hebrews, alleging in bebalf of their opinion, that it was not 
received in the church of Rome as a writing of Paul’s.”* And in 
another place he says, “ to this very time by some of the Romans, 


' Lardner’s Works, Ato. iii. 329, 330. ® Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. 
25. 9 Jb. lib. ii. cap. 17. De Martyr. Palest. cap. 11. 4 I. lib. 


iii. cap. 3. 
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this epistle is not reckoned to be the apostle’s.”! Accordingly it 
appears, that some of the earliest Latiu fathers did not receive the 
epistle as Paul’s. Caius, A. D. 212, supposed to have been 
a Presbyter at Rome, mentions the epistles of Paul as being 
only thirteen in number ;? ana Tertullian, who wrote at the 
same period, ascribed this epistle to Barnabas. We are also 
informed by Stephen Gobar, as cited by Photius, that lrenaeus 
bishop of Lyons, and his disciple Hippolytus, did not receive 
this treatise as a work of Paul’s.* Eusebius however states that 
Irenaeus, in one of his works (now lost), appeals to certain de- 
clarations (éyra@ teva) in the epistle to the Hebrews.* 

With regard to the disposition to reject the epistle, which ex- 
isted in the church at Rome during the fourth century, it might 
possibly arise (as is stated by Philaster of Brescia A. D. 380) 
from opposition to the Novatians—sectarians, who grounded on 
Hebrews vi. 4—6, their determination not to-re-admit into the 
church, on repentance, those who had once fallen from the faith 
of Christ.° Jerome, (A. D. 392,) although he mentions the 
doubts which existed on the subject, himself received the epis- 
tle as the work of Paul ;° and the later Latin fathers, including 
Hilary, (A. D. 354,) Ambrose, (A. D. 374,) and Augustin, 
(A. D. 400,) are as unanimous as the Greeks, in favour of the 
same opinion. On the whole, therefore, it appears, that the 
records of antiquity decidedly support that opinion. With the 
exception of a few of the western fathers, and some persons at 
Rome in the fourth century, whose objection has been accoun- 
ted for by an incidental circumstance, it appears to have been 
the prevailing and nearly universal judgment of the early 
christian church, that Paul was the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

Ill. We have now to consider the internal evidences, by 
which this judgment is confirmed: and (1) in the first place 
we may observe, that the lithe which can be collected from the 
epistle to the Hebrews, respecting the personal circumstances of 
its author, is coincident with the history of Paul. The intimate 
knowledge which the author displays of the Old Testament and 
of the whole Jewish institution, affords a strong presumption that 
he was a Jew, and a Jew of great learning: this was eminently 


1 Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. cap. 20. 2 Ib. lib. vi. cap. 20. 3 Bibl. p. 904. 
4 Hist. Eccl. lib. vy. p. 26. ° Lardner’s Works, vol ii. p. 523. © Ib. 
vol. ii. p. 558. 
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the case with Paul, who was as “touching the law a Pharisee,” 
and who was brought up in all the learning of the Hebrews, at 
the feet of Gamaliel. 

In the latter part of his epistle, the writer exhorts the Hebrews 
to pray for him, and the rather to do this “ that he might be res- 
tored to them the sooner,” adding almost immediately after- 
words,! “ they of Italy solute you.”* It appears, therefore, that 
this writer had been with the Hebrew Christians in Judea (to 
whom it is nearly certain that his epistle was addressed)—that 
he desired to be restored to them—and that he was then absent 
from them, in Italy: now we know that Paul frequently visited 
the Christians in Judea; and that he was at last separated from 
them and carried a prisoner to Rome. The evidence which 
this coincidence affords is strengthened by Heb. xiii. 23, “ know 
ye that our brother (rov adeiqov) Timothy is set at liberty ;” 
for Paul frequently calls Timothy our brother (0 adedqog),? and 
from the commencement of his epistles to the Colossians and the 
Philippians, we learn, that when Paul was in Italy, Timothy 
‘sas there also. It ought moreover to be observed, that the date 

‘the epistle to the Hebrews, (as indicated by internal evidence 
hereafter to be adduced,) was probably shortly subsequeut to 
thet of Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome, which took place 
about the year of our Lord 63. 

2. It has often and justly been observed, that a mind extreme- 
ly similar to the mind of Paul displays itself throughout the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. That boldness, fervour, and decision ; 
that zeal for Christ; that rapid accumulation of ideas; those 
perspicuous and authoritative statements of christian. truth ; 
those comprehensive views of the character and oflices of the 
Son of God, and more especially of the doctrine of atonement ; 
that prevailing sense of the efficacy of faith ; that clear insight 











1 Heb. xiii. 19, 24. 22 Cor. i. 1; Col. i. 1; 1 Thes. iii, 2. 


* Ot and tis’ Mrahiag. “They of Italy.” I believe that azo is 
here rightly rendered “of.” The idiom is not considered to denote 
that the persons spoken of came from Italy, and were then elsewhere, 
but only that Italy was their country or home. 0% a0 tig’ Iradiag 
may there be understood as signifying the Italian Christians, including, 
of course, those of Rome. The same idiom is employed in Matt. xxi. 
11; Acts xvii. 13; ete. So in Philo, ot avo “AisSavdgeias, signifies, 
the Alexandrians. Vid. Rosenmiiller inloc. Schleusner in voc. ano, No. 
19. Gill, etc. 
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into the introductory nature of the Jewish law, and of the supe- 
rior and permanent claims of the gospel; by which the apostle 
Paul was so eminently distinguished—distinguished the writer 
of the epistle to the Hebrews. 

3. The manner in which the subjects of this epistle are ar- 
ranged indicates that Paul was its author. Many of the ac- 
knowledged epistles of that apostle admit of a clear division into 
two parts; the first relating to doctrine, the second to practice. 
In the former part of the epistles to the Romans, the Galatians, 
the Ephesians, and the Colossians, we find statements of chris- 
tian doctrine, which, in the latter part of them, are closely fol- 
lowed up by a series of practical exhortations. A similar ar- 
rangement is not to be observed in the epistles of James, Peter, 
or John, but is very conspicuous in that to the Hebrews, of 
which the first eleven chapters (except the sixth, which is paren- 
thetic) are chiefly occupied by a statement of doctrine, clear, com- 
prehensive, and argumentative, like the statements of Paul, and 
the two last chapters consist almost entirely of exhortations. _ It 
may also be observed, that these exhortations relate to several of 
those subjects on which, in the preceptive part of his epistles, Paul 
was most accustomed to dwell—namely, diligence, courage, and 
perseverance in the christian course ;! peace and love;? hospi- 
tality ;° chastity ;4 contentment, as opposed to the love of mon- 
ey ;° stability in doctrine ;° and prayer on bis own behalf.” 

4. There are a variety of highly characteristic particulars, in 
which this epistle admits of a close comparison with the acknow- 
ledged writings of the apostle Paul. In Heb. i. 2, we read that 
God appointed his Son heir of all things (xAngovopog navrwy) ; 
an assertion which agrees with the declaration of Paul, that 
Christians are “ heirs of God and joint heirs of Christ (ovyxdn- 
oovonoe Xgeorov).2 In Heb. i. 3, Christ is denominated “ the 
express image” (yagaxr7e) of the person (or substance) of God ; 
so Paul declares that he is “ the image (eixav) of the invisible 
God,” and that “in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.”® Inthe same verse of our epistle, we read that the 
Son of God upholdeth all things by the word of his power ; com- 


1 Ch. xii. 3, 12, 13.—comp, Gal. vi. 9; Eph. iii. 13. 2 Ch. xii. 14, 
15.—comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 1—13; 2 Cor. xiii. 11. 3 Ch. xiii. 2—comp. 
Rom. xii. 13. 4 Ch. xiii. 4.—comp. Eph. v.3—5. 5 Ch. xiii. 5.— 
comp. Eph. v. 3; Col. iii. 5; 1 Tim. vi. 6—10, © Ch. xiii. 9.—comp. 
Eph. iv. 14. 7 Ch. xiii. 18.—comp. Eph. vi. 19; 1 Thes. v. 25, ete. 
® Rom. viii. 17. 9 Col. i. 15; ii. 9. 
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pare the doctrine of Paul, that “ by him (the Son of God) all 
things consist” (ovveoryxe).' In Heb. i. 3, 4, it is said that the 
Son of God, “when he had himself purged our sins, sat down 
on the right hand of the majesty on high; being made so much 
better than the angels, as he hath by inheritance obtained a more 
excellent name than they.” ‘This is precisely the doctrine of 
Paul, who declares that God raised Jesus “ from the dead and 
set him at his own right hand in the heavenly places, far above 
every name that is named not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come.”* in Heb. i. 5, we find applied to Jesus the 
words of the second Psalm, * Thou art my Son, this day have 
I begotten thee ; and of all the apostles or evangelists, Paul alone 
has so applied that remarkable prophecy. In Heb. i. 6, 
Christ, under the title of xgmz0roxos, first-born or first-begotten, 
is described as the object of the worship of angels. So Paul, 
when treating of the divine nature and super-eminence of Christ, 
calls him mgororoxos naons xticsms—* the First-born or First- 
begotten of the whole creation.” The application to Jesus 
Christ of the description of man, contained in the eighth Psalm, 
—an application which we find in Heb. ii. 7, 9,—is striking and 
extraordinary ; but that Paul so applied the same description, 
we learn from 1 Cor. xv. 27. Paul compares the word of God 
to a sword.5 So the author of our epistle describes this word, 
as “ sharper than a two-edged sword.”° In Heb. iv. 13, 14, 
the first principles of religion are figuratively represented 2s 
milk, and the more recondite doctrines of christianity, as strong 
meat: the same remarkable figures are adopted by Paul, in 1 
Cor. iii. 2. In Heb. vii. 18, 19, the gospel is described as that 
which succeeded, and thereby abrogated the Jewish law (éeco- 
ayoyr,)—a doctrine which accords with the declaration of Paul, 
that the law was “our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ,” 
and that “after that faith is come, we are no longer under a 
schoolmaster.”* So again, in Heb. viii. 5, x. 1, the sacrificial 
ceremonies of the Jewish law are declared tobe “a shadow of 


good things to come”—a declaration, precisely similar to that 


which Paul has made respecting some other branches of the 
same institution : “ Let no man, therefore judge you in meat, or 
in drink, or in respect of an holiday, or of the full moon, or of 


the Sabbath days; which are a shadow of things to come; but 





1 Col. i. 17. 2 Eph. i. 20, 21. So also Phil. ii. 9. 3 Acts xiii. 33. 
* Coli. 16. 5 Eph. vi. 17. 6 Heb. iv. 12. 7 Gal. iii. 24, 25. 
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the body is of Christ.” Paul was frequently led to illustrate 
the conflicts arid hopes of a Christian’s lite, by language borrow- 
ed from the public games and exercises, so common among the 
ancients ; and similar illustrations are made with great force and 
elegance, in the epistle to the Hebrews.? Again, the apostle 
says of himself and his brethren, “ we are made a spectacle 
erg unto the world and to angels and to men ;”3 and we 

nd the same idea in Heb. x. 33, in which passage the perse- 
cuted Christians are described as being made a gazing stock or 
spectacle (PeargCouevor). From Heb. vii. 25, we learn that 
Christ, who is made higher than the heavens, “ever liveth to 
make intercession for us”—a doctrine which Paul alone has de- 
clared with the same clearness: “It is Christ that died; yea 
rather that is risen again, who is even at the right hand of God, 
who also maketh intercession for us.”* In like manner in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, our Lord is repeatedly described as the 
Mediator (uesitys) ;—a title which is elsewhere applied to him 
only by the apostle Paul. There is scarcely any thing in this 
epistle more peculiar, or which has excited more critical dis- 
cussion, than the manner in which the author illustrates the cov- 
enant of God in Christ, by the circumstances of a man’s festa- 
ment,—the word dvadnxy being used to denote both a covenant 
and a will :6 it is remarkable that the same illustration appears 
to be adopted by Paul.? Between the account given of the 
faith of Abraham and its consequences, in Rom. iv. 17—20, and 
that which we find in Hebrews xi. 8—12, there is an oblique 
vet striking correspondence. The participle vevexgmpevoc, ap- 
plied to Abraham in both these passages, occurs nowhere else 
either in the Septuagint, or Greek Testament. ‘“ The God of 
peace” is an expression frequent in the acknowledged writings 
of Paul, nor is it elsewhere used except in the epistle to the 
Hebrews.’ Finally, the whole conclusion of the epistle,—the 
message of mutual salutation,’ the farewell “ grace be with you 
all,”! and the comprehensive and apostolic blessing by which 
it is preceded, are all after the manner of Paul." 


1 Col. ii. 16,17. 2 Comp. Acts xx. 24; 1 Cor. ix. 24; Phil. iii. 12 
—14; 2 Tim. ii. 5; iv. 6—8, with Heb. vi. 18; xii. 1—4, 12. 31 Cor. 
iv. 9. * Rom. viii. 34. 5 Comp. Heb. viii. 6; ix. 15; xii. 24; with 
1 Tim. ii. 5. © Heb. ix. 15, 16.' 7 Gal. iii. 15, 17. Schleusn. Ler. in 
voc. Suadrjxn. ® Ch. xiii. 20. 9 Ch. xiii. 24. 1925, 1 Comp. Rom. 
xv. 33; xvi. 25—27 ; Eph. iii. 14—21 ; vi. 23, 24, ete. ete. Macknight’s 
Dissertation on the Epistle to the Hebrews, and Lardner, Ato. vol. iii. 332. 
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While these points of correspondence afford a strong evidence 
in favour of the opinion that Paul was the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, it ought not to be concealed that doubts on this 
subject have often been suggested to inquiring minds, by a cer- 
tain perceptible difference of style between this epistle and the 
acknowledged writings of Paul. The Greek of “the Hebrews” 
is more elegant and finished than that in which the apostle com- 
monly wrote. There is indeed no other part of the New Tes- 
tament, in which is displayed the same care and skill in the for- 
mation of sentences, or the same nicety in the tasteful selection 
of words. 

This difficulty was felt by ancient ecclesiastical writers, no less 
forcibly than by modern critics. Clement of Alexandria, Euse- 
bius, and Jerome, account for the diversity in question, by sup- 
posing that the epistle was originally written in Hebrew, and 
was afterwards translated into Greek—by Luke, according to 
Clement ; by Clement of Rome, according to Eusebius. Ori- 
gen accounts for the Greek style of the epistle somewhat diffe- 
rently ; “ To declare my own opinion,” says this learned father, 
as quoted by Eusebius, “I should say that the sentiments are 
the apostle’s, but that the language and composition are to be as- 
cribed to some one who made notes of what the apostle said, 
(szoAcoygagyouvrog) and carefully reduced to writing the decla- 
rations of his master.”” 

There are good reasons for our not acceding to either of 
these traditions, or rather hypotheses. The conjecture of Ori- 
gen is evidently an improbable one, and the notion that the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, as we now read it, and as it was read at 
the close of the first century by Clement of Rome, is only the 
translation of a Hebrew original, appears to be untenable for 
several reasons. In the first place, no mention is made in the 
works of the fathers, or in the history of the church, of the actu- 
al existence of any such original ;—secondly, the paronomasia 
which occur in this epistle can scarcely be supposed to have 
flowed from the pen of a translator ;*—thirdly, the writer not 
only makes all his quotations of the Old Testament from the 

1 Eus. Hist. Ecel. iii. 38; vi. 14. Hieron. de V. I. cap. 5. 

2 Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. cap. 25. 

* See for example, Heb. v. 8, %uadev, ag av trade. v. 14, xalot 
ts xa xaxov. vii. 3, amdtwg, aurjtwg. xi. 37, éxgiadyoar, éxeigaady- 


cay, etc. 
Vou. Il. No. 7. 54 
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Septuagint version, but sometimes argues precisely on those 
parts of the passages quoted, in which that version differs from 
the Hebrew Text ;\—lastly, the epistle, as read in Greek, dis- 
plays that force and feeder of expression—that native beauty 
of texture—which it would be unreasonable to ascribe to any 
but an original writer. : 

Although, however, the difficulty before us cannot fairly be 
thus removed, it will, I believe, very much subside, if not en- 
tirely vanish, before an exact comparison of the phraseology of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, with that of Paul’s acknowledged 
writings. ‘These are found to be, in various particulars, remark- 
ably similar. 

First. In the acknowledged epistles of Paul, there are nume- 
rous Hebraisms, or Jewish idioms in a Greek dress. Now, al- 
though Origen speaks of the purer Greek of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, there is, probably, no part of the writings of the apos- 
tle, in which these Jewish idioms are more conspicuous.* 

Secondly. The apostle often separates his premises from his 
conclusion, by a parenthetic discourse.—Striking instances are 
afforded by Rom. ii. 12—16; v. 12—18; Eph. iti. 1—13; and 
a precisely similar example will be found, in Heb. iv. 6—11. 
The interruption in Heb. vi. of the writer’s argument respecting 
Melchizedek, is of the same character.” 

Thirdly. Certain peculiarities of grammatical construction 
are common to this epistle, and to Paul’s acknowledged wri- 
tings. Paul frequently makes use of a neuter adjective instead 
of a substantive, as r0 yywordy,? ro youoror,* ro aodeves.® So 
in Hebrews, ro aueraderor,® 16 gavralouevor,’ to ywdov® In 
Heb. vii. 11, we read 6 Auo¢g yao verovo@Eernro. Here the ob- 
ject in the sentence takes the place of the sudject, and assumes 
the form of a nominative to the verb, the meaning being, that 
the law was delivered to the people. A_ similar construction is 
observable in Rom. vi. 17, ets ov nagedoOnre tunov didayns— 
“the form of doctrine wherefo ye were delivered,” instead of 
“ which was delivered to you.””® 

Fourthly. Many modes of expression, otherwise peculiar to 


141.7; x.5—10. 2 Stuart,vol.i.p.191.[p.158.] 3Rom.i.19. 4Rom. 
ii. 4. 5 1 Cor. i. 25, ete.ete. © Heb. vi. 17. 7 xii. 21. ® xii, 13. 
® See also Rom. iii. 2; 1 Tim. i. 11. Stuart, vol. i. p. 209, [p. 167.] 


* A long list of examples is given in Moses Stuart’s excellent work 
on this epistle. London Ed. vol. i. p. 313. [Amer. Ed. p. 260.) 
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Paul, are found in the epistle to the Hebrews ; as in the follow- 
ing examples. 

Heb. v. 13, ejnsog yao gor, “he is a babe”—that is, a 
child in religion, in an unfavourable sense. This sense is else- 
where given to the word only by Paul, who writes to the Co- 
rinthians w$ ynalowg év Xovore as to babes in Christ.’ On the 
contrary tédecog, as used by Paul, expresses a state of advanced 
knowledge in religion.” And thus it is in Heb. v. 14. The 
word rédecorns also, meaning “ religious maturity or perfection,” 
is peculiar in the New ‘Testamanent, to Paul and to this epistle. 

In Heb. vi. 3, we read éavneo énergeay 0 Geog, * if God per- 
mit ;” and in 1 Cor. xvi. 7, éav 6 Kugeog énergény, “if the 
Lord permit.” No such phrase occurs elsewhere in the New 
Testament. 

In Heb. x. 1, and Col. ii. 17, and only in these passages, we 
find the expression of oxca ray peddovroy, “ a shadow of things 
to come.” ‘The application in both instances, is to the ceremo- 
nies of the Jewish law.‘ 

Tlagénoia to denote boldness in approaching God, is pecu- 
liar to Paul and this epistle. Heb. x. 19, “ Having therefore, 
brethren, boldness (wa@@y6/av) to enter into the holiest, etc.® 
“In whom we have boldness (aa@gnolav) and access with con- 
fidence, etc. 

Heb. x. 38, ‘The just shall live by faith.” The words are 
a quotation from the Old Testament, but they are cited and ap- 
plied elsewhere, only by Paul.® 

Heb. xiii. 20, ‘O dé Geog rng eionvns, “But the God of 
peace.”” TTgocevyeo0e negi ror, * Pray for us.”° These 
expressions, natural and simple as they are, are peculiar to our 
epistle, and to Paul. 

In Heb. xii. 22, ‘Agovocdnu éxovgaviog, that is, heaven, 
agrees with “/egovoadyju avw, used with the same meaning in 
Gal. vi. 26. 

‘O hoyos rHg axons, the “ word of hearing” is put in Heb. iv. 
2, for “the word preached.” The same remarkable expres- 
sions (the articles excepted) are employed by Paul, and in the 
same sense. The Greek scriptures supply no third example. 

Finally, the following words which are common to this epis- 


1 1 Cor. iii. 1—comp. Eph. vi. 14. 2 1 Cor. ii. 6. 3 Col. iii. 14. 
Heb. vi. 1. 4 Comp. Heb. viii. 5. 5 Comp. Eph. iii. 12. © Rom. i. 17. 
Gal. iii. 11. 7 Comp. Rom. xv. 33; Heb. xiii. 18. © xiii. 18.—comp. 
1 Thess, v. 25. ° 1 Thess. ii. 13. 
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tle and the acknowledged writings of Paul, are not elsewhere 
used in the New Testament, or not elsewhere applied in the same 
manner. ‘4ueori«, in the sense of a sin offering ; ueoity¢, a me- 
diator ; deayxn, in the sense of a will; xavynua, exultation ; xa- 
Taoytw, to denote annulling or destroying; aywr, “a race or con- 
flict ;” Dsarocgeoduc, (parallel to Peargov yeveodat,) “to be ex- 
posed to public shame ;” oroeyeia in the sense of “ rudiments ;” 
Aserovoyos, “ a minister ;” mAngogog/a, “ assurance ;” évtvyzara, 
to describe the intercession of Christ; adoxiuos, “unfit, repro- 
bate ;” aidwe, “reverence or modesty ;” aigsouat, “ to choose ;” 
axexog, “innocent ;” éxdvw, in the sense of “ desponding ;” dpo0- 
Aoyia, * religious profession ;” vnooruots, “ confidence ;” vexgdu, 
“to mortify ;” in the passive, “ to be dead ;” with a few others.* 
Schmidii Concord. N. T. 

On a close inspection then it appears, that the points of re- 
semblance between the Greek style of our anonymous author 
and of Paul, are numerous and highly characteristic. If then 
the epistle to the Hebrews is distinguished by a more beautiful 
mode of expression than the epistles of Paul in general, how is 
the difference to be accounted for? Not, it may be answered, 
by the supposition that this epistle was written by some other 
person, for there are in the acknowledged works of Paul, (not- 
withstanding his general neglect of “ excellency of speech,”) 
many passages which prove that he was fully capable of ele- 
gant writing ; but rather by a fact which no one who is accus- 


* Some of these examples of similarity in Greek style, between the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul, and that to the Hebrews, have long 
since fallen under my own observation; but most of them are bor- 
rowed from Stuart’s work, which has lately been republished in Lon- 
don. Mr. Stuart is an American divine, whose critical attainments 
appear to be of a high order. He has carefully studied the German 
biblical critics, and in the work now cited has, with admirable indus- 
try and good sense, refuted the objections made by Bertholdt, Schulz, 
Seyffarth, and others, against the Pauline origin of this epistle. The 
gravamen of their objections is the large number of words which are 
used in the epistle to the Hebrews, and which are not found in any 
other part of the New Testament, including Paul’s epistles. But Stu- 
art, to show the vanity of this negative mode of reasoning, applies it 
to the first epistle to the Corinthians, and proves that it would equally 
exclude this epistle from the canon of Paul’s writings. 

Tt may net be improper to state, that the bulk of the present essay 
was composed several years age ; and that the correspondence of my 
views with those of this more elaborate writer, on the subject of this 
epistle, arises from our having been led by a somewhat similar course 
of investigation, to the same results. 
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tomed to the perusal of Paul’s writings will deny, namely, that 
the epistle to the Hebrews is much more elaborate, than any of 
his acknowledged epistles. Not one of them is so little famil- 
iar; not one of them displays the same marks of a studious 
carefulness in the formation and arrangement of the author’s ar- 
gument, It appears that this carefulness was applied by the 
apostle, not only to that object, but also to the construction of 
his sentences and the choice of his words; and thus, probably, 
the Greek style of this epistle became more polished than that 
in which he usually wrote, for the simple reason, that it was 
more attended to—more studied. 

On the review of the evidences which have now been stated, 
the reader will observe: 

First, That Peter when writing to Jews, speaks of one of 
Paul’s epistles addressed to the same people ; that this descrip- 
tion applies to none of Paul’s epistles, except to that to the 
Hebrews ; and that a comparison between 2 Pet. iii. and some 
remarkable passages in “the Hebrews,” strongly confirms the 
opinion that this was in fact the epistle to which Peter alluded as 
the work of Paul. 

Secondly, ‘That towards the end of the second century, this 
epistle was received as Paul’s on the authority of primitive tra- 


dition, by the Alexandrine fathers; and after that period by 
the Greek fathers without any known exception, by the Syrian 
church, and finally (notwithstanding the contrary judgment of 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, Caius, and some persons at Rome in the 
fourth —— by the Christians in the west. 


Thirdly, ‘That the nearly unanimous testimony of tradition in fa- 
vour of the Pauline origin of this epistle, is abundantly supported 
by internal evidence, viz. by the information to be gathered from 
it respecting the circumstances of its author; by the indica- 
tions which it affords of the mind of Paul; by the orem in which 
its subjects are arranged ; and by its correspondence with his 
acknowledged works in a great variety of characteristic doctrines, 
thoughts, figures, and allusions. 

Fourthly, That the superiority of the Greek style of “the 
Hebrews” in point of polish and beauty, over that in which 
Paul usually wrote, may be explained by the more elaborate 
character of the whole composition ; and that a detailed compar- 
ison of some of the phraseology contained in it, with that of his 
acknowledged writings, strongly indicates, independently of oth- 
er evidences, that Paul was indeed its author. 
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Ona the whole, when we remember the difficulty necessarily 
attaching to this question, in consequence of the epistle’s being 
anonymous, we must, I think, confess that the evidences by 
which it is traced to Paul as its author, are as comprehensive and 
satisfactory as the nature of the case was likely to admit. I 
conceive it to be no more than reasonable to rely, with con- 
fidence, on so strong and almost uninterrupted a probability. 
Now, it must be repeated, that if we allow the epistle to the 
Hebrews to have been written by Paul, we cannot hesitate to 
ascribe to that treatise, no less than to his other works, the char- 
acter of divine inspiration, and therefore of canonical authority. 
In order however to complete the discussion of our present sub- 
ject, we may now lay aside this particular question, and consider 
whether, independently of the hypothesis that Paul was its au- 
thor, we are not justified in receiving the epistle to the Hebrews, 
as inspired and canonical ? 

In reference to this view of the subject, I have in the first 
place to observe, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written du- 


ring the apostolic age. The truth of this proposition is proved 

by the quotations from the epistle, or allusions to it, made by 

successive fathers of the church, from the first century of the 

christian era, downwards. Amongst the fathers mentioned in 

the preceding part of the — dissertation, are Irenaeus, 
d 


Tertullian, Pantaenus, and Clement of Alexandria, all of whom 
flourished during the second century. Our earliest testimony, 
however, to the antiquity of this epistle, is that of Clement of 
Rome, who died in the year 100. That Clement of Rome 
borrowed largely from the epistle to the Hebrews, will, I am 
persuaded, be evident to every one who compares the passages 
cited below. In some of these examples, Clement uses the very 
words of the apostle. In others he varies a little from the orig- 
inal, and, as was natural in a borrower, expresses himself more 
diffusely.* In addition to these passages, and various others of 
a similar kind, the reader may be referred to Clem. 1 Cor. 


* HEBRews. CLEMENT. 
No. 1. No. 1. 


i. 3. °Og civ axatyaopa tig S6Smg = Cap. 36. “Os ay anaiyacun 
....4. Tocotty xgeittan yevousvos rijg peyahwotyng avtot, tocovtw 
tow ayyéhow Gow Siapopategoynag riko éotiy ayyéhow bow dia- 
AUTOS xexdnoovounxty Ovouea. POQWTEQOY OvOMce xexdnpOVOUNxE. 
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cap. ix. which contains the following sentence respecting Enoch ; 
Aa Boer ‘Evoy, os év vnaxon dixavog svoePeic, merereOn, xe 
ovz evyeOn av1od Oowaros, ““ Let us take for example Enoch, 
who, having af his obedience been proved to be righteous, was 


7. diye ‘O TOLOY tots ayye- 
hous abtow mvst mare, nai tog Ae 
rovgyous airod MUEOS phoya. 

5. Tin yao einé more Tow ayyé- 
how Thos pou si av, éyo) ojuegor 
reyevryne OF ; 

13. Igo¢ tiva 38 tay ayythow 
slonxé more’ Katou éx Seka pov, 
tws dy 9 tog éyFoots cov ix0- 
nodtov Taw modmy cov ; 


No. 2. 


iv. 12.... zat xgerixdg ev Pupy- 
osu xai érvordy xagdiac. 


No. 3. 

xi. 37.... wegejddov ey wnhw- 

tais, év aivsiors Séquecr. 
No. 4. 

iii, 2. Ivoroy ovra 1H mo17- 
cayts autor, wg xa Mwiois év 
ole to olxm avToL. 

5. Kai Mwiaije uty murtos év 
ode TH olxe avtov, ws Foam. 

No. 5. 


Xi. 8. Tliate xuior mevos ‘d Sga- 
iu tmijxovesy eh Psiv sig tov 10- 
mov, #. T. 2. 


No. 6. 

xi. 31. Hiores “PaaS 7 TrOQYy 
ov ouvar@hsto Tois axe dijoas., 
SeSausry TOUS xaTHOXOTOUS [ST 
signyns. 


TM éygantas yao ovTes ‘O 101—- 
ov tos ayyéhous avrou met marae, 
xual tos Asitougyois attod mugos 
ghoya. 

‘Eni bi 1H via avroi, ovtac ti 
nev 6 Seomorns vidg wou é av, of- 
Ego yeyevvnne oe. 

. wad madi héyer mg0¢ autor" 
Kadov tx Sekidy pov, toc av Fa 
to's ézFoots cov inonodioy tay 
modmy gov. 

No. 2. 

Cap. xxi..... ovdéy dehy Sev av- 
Tov Toy évvousy % nay, ovdé tay Sva- 
we ov movotmeda. 

- Egevrntis yag tory évvovay 
nei  dvSupsosesy. 

No. 3. 

Cap. xvii. oftuveg év déguacw 
aiysions nor unhortais meguenatyouy. 
No. 4, 

Cap. xvii. Mitotic aittog év 
olw tH olxm adrod éxdi Fn. 

Cap. xliii. “O paxegvos motos 
Seganwy ty ow tH oixp Maiioiis. 


No. 5. 


Cap. x. mLoTOS 
sgédn ev TH avTOY tanjxooy, yeve- 
oFau To0IC Groot Tov Orob, ovtog de 
Umaxoijs eSijddew éx tips yijs, *. Th, 


No. 6. 
Cap. xii. Ai aioty xai gi 
hokeviay éooi ny “Pace 4 ogrn. 


The reader will observe, that Clement introduces the words and 
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translated, and his death was not found.” The strange expres- 
sions with which Clement concludes this sentence were certainly 
not derived from Gen. v. 24, (the only passage of the Old 'Tes- 
tament relating to the translation of Enoch,) the Septuagint ver- 
sion of which is as follows: xai evngeornoey ‘Eveoy to Gee, nai 
ovy evgloxero, Ore peteOnxev avtov 0 eos, “ And Enoch 
pleased God, and he was not found, because God had translated 
him ;’—a passage which says nothing of @avarog, death. 
Whence then were these expressions borrowed? Evidently 
from Hebrews, xi. 5; ITores,’ Evo meretédn, rou ei ideiv Oa- 
varov’ xai ovy edplaxero, Otore perednxev avrov 6 Osos “ By 
faith Enoch was translated, that he should not see death, and 


sentiments of the ep'istle to the Hebrews without giving notice that 
he quotes. This method of citation from Scripture is very common 
among theological writers, and is often adopted in the New Testa- 
ment itself. From the manner of Clement’s argument, it is not un- 
reasonable to conclude, that he made his appeal to the contents of that 
epistle, on the ground that they formed a part of the Holy Scriptures 
and were of divine authority. But whatever judgment we may form 
on this subject, the above comparison affords ample evidence, that 
the author of the Hebrews was the original writer, and Clement the 


copter. 

In the following passages from Clement’s epistle, as compared with 
parallel parts of “the Hebrews,” the more diffuse and less simple 
style of the borrower, is still more conspicuous. 


No. 7. 

xi. 36—39. “Exegot 08 éunay- 
ed zat pactiywv méigay taoy, 
ete 08 DSeoudy xai pudaxis. “Eli- 
SacInoay, éxgiadyoay, érreigao- 
Inoay, ey pore pazaigus ane Fa- 
vov....xab OVTOL mMayTES pugrU- 
ondévess 51a ris miotews. 


No. 8 


xii. 1, 2... . ToTOVTOY Ezovees 18- 
guxsiuevoy juiy repos Hagrigay . . 
bit Umouoris Tegessy TO Tov meoxeis- 
vow 1uiy ayava apogurtes sig Tov 
ans niotews a aoynyor, x. T. 2. 


No. 7. 


Cap. xlv. _ bug your Sixavos, 
Gk tno cvowoy" évepuhaxio 9 n- 
oar, uhh tno avoolwy" tudao- 
Onoay ino magovouen™ arrextay-- 
Syoav Uxo tow page xe adtxov 
Snhoy avehnporon. Taita nac- 


Lovres svxhaag Hveynay. 
No. 8. 


Cap. xix. Iolidy ovy xal ps- 
Yalow xai évdosov weterhypores ma- 
gadery oto éravadpauopey éni 
tov & eons magadedouevor quay 
Tis eignyns oxomov xai atevicwusy 
tig TOY maréga, x. t. A. 
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was not found, because God had translated him.” Here we 
have the word @avaroy, death ; und the phraseology in the epis- 
tle is such, that a reader of it might not improbably understand 
@avarog as the nominative case to the verb evgioxero. This 
appears to have been the case with Clement, who has accor- 
dingly written ovx evoedn aitod Oavaros, his death was not 
found. On the subject of Clement’s quotations, it only remains 
for us to adduce the testimony of Eusebius, who, when speaking 
of the first epistle of that father to the Corinthians, (which he 
calls an epistle “ acknowledged by all,”) remarks that the author 
“has inserted many sentiments of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and has also used some of the very words of it, thereby plainly 
manifesting that epistle (to the Hebrews) to be no modern trea- 
tise.” 

The apostolic date of this epistle appears, in the second place, 
from internal evidences ; for there are passages in it, which 
plainly evince that it was written before the taking of Jerusalem 
and the destruction of the temple ; that is, before the year of 
our Lord, 70. “If he (Christ) were on earth,” says the au- 
thor, “he should not be a priest, seeing that there are priests, 
that offer gifts according to the law, who serve unto the example 
and shadow of heavenly things.”' “Nor yet that he should 
offer himself often, as the high priest entereth into the holy place 
every year with the blood of others.”? “We have an altar 
whereof they have no right to eat, that serve the tabernacle.” 
The services mentioned in these passages as practised at the time 
when the author wrote, necessarily ceased when the temple at 
Jerusalem was destroyed. The epistle must therefore have 
been written before that event took place, i. e. during the prim- 
itive age of the christian church. 

A third evidence of the apostolic date of this epistle is the 
mention made in it of Timothy ;* and a fourth is derived from 
its being comprised (as already stated) in the earliest existing 
versions of the New Testament. 





1 Heb. viii. 4, 5. ® Ch. ix. 25. 3 Ch. xiii. 10.—comp. x. 11. 
4 Ch. xiii. 23. 

* Eusebius further concludes from these premises, that the epis- 
tle was reckoned by Clement of Rome, with the other works of Paul; 
— oder sixdtws BDokey auto trois hownois éyxataley Ivar yodupacs tov 
anxootohov. Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. 38. 


Vou. II. No. 7. 55 
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Lastly, It may be remarked that the writer of “the He- 
brews” addresses persons who had received their instruction in 
the gospel from the tmmediate followers of Christ: “How 
shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation, which at the 
first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto 
us by them that heard him.”' Since however he afterwards al- 
ludes to “the former days,” wherein those to whom he writes 
were first enlightened,” and also speaks of the death of their 
first teachers,> we may conclude that it was in the latter part 
of the age of the apostles that this epistle was composed. On 
the whole, it appears to be for substantial reasons, that the gen- 
erality of biblical critics have concluded that it was written a 
few years before A. D. 70. 

A second proposition which is of considerable importance to 
our argument, and which I conceive to be susceptible of satis- 
factory proof, is that the epistle to the Hebrews was addressed 
to the christian church in Palestine. The title which it now 
bears, “To the Hebrews,” is found, as far as I can ascertain, 
in all manuscripts, versions, and editions. Neither Griesbach 
nor Wetstein have adduced a single exception ; and that this ti- 
tle is coeval or nearly coeval with the epistle itself, may be con- 
cluded from the testimony of two very early fathers, Origen and 
Tertullian, who both make mention of the epistle, as bearing such 
an inscription. Clement of Alexandria has also quoted it ex- 
pressly as “ the epistle to the Hebrews ;” and the same may be 
said of most of the numerous fathers, both Greek and Latin, b 
whom it has been cited. The records of antiquity therefore af. 
ford us a direct and satisfactory evidence, that the epistle was 
addressed to Jews. This evidence is strengthened by the tenor 
of the work itself, the whole argument of which is connected 
with the ancient law of that people, and supposes in those to 
whom it is addressed, not only an intimate acquaintance with the 
Jewish law, but such an undue attachment to it, as it was evi- 
dently the writer’s intention to weaken and diminish. It is clear, 
however, that the epistle was not in the first instance addressed 
to Jewish Christians in general ; but to those of one community, 
living in one particular place, or at farthest, in one particular 
country. The peculiar circumstances of some distinct church 


1 Heb. ii. 3. 2 Ch. x. 32. 3 Ch. xiii. 7. 4 Tert. de Pud. 
cap. xx. Eus. Hist, Eccl. lib, vi. 25, 
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are plainly alluded to in several passages of the epistle. ‘Thus 
in ch. v. 12, we read of the length of time which had elapsed 
since these Hebrews had first received the knowledge of the 
truth ; in vi. 10, of the diligence which they had displayed in 
ministering to the saints; in x. 33, 34, of the persecutions 
which they had cheerfully undergone, and of their compassion 
towards their brethren, in bonds; and in xii. 4, of their not hav- 
ing yet “ resisted unto blood.” Again—the writer says, “ Pray 
for us; but I beseech you the rather to do this, that I may be 
restored to you the sooner.” “Know ye that our brother 
Timothy is set at liberty ; with whom, if he come shortly, I will 
see you.”' Such expressions would be quite unsuitable in a 
catholic epistle, and clearly indicate that the writer had in 
view some one community of Christians. Now we read of no 
christian community consisting entirely or chiefly of Jews, but 
that in Palestine. This was the only christian community 
which could probably be addressed as the Hebrews. The title 
therefore of the epistle, as found in all manuscripts and ver- 
sions, and as quoted by so many of the early fathers, affords a 
sufficient evidence not only that the epistle was written to the 
Hebrews, but that it was addressed to that particular body of 
Christians, which could alone be so denominated ; viz. the Chris- 
tians in Palestine.? 

In confirmation of this conclusion, which appears to be 
adopted by the great majority of biblical critics, both ancient 
and modern ; it may be observed, first, that the name Hebrews, 
is most properly applied to persons, who were not only Jews by 
birth, but, who moreover were accustomed to the vernacular 
use of the Hebrew or Chaldaic language :*>—and secondly, that 
although the general argument of the epistle was calculated for 
the instruction of christian Jews wherever situated, yet the fa- 
miliar appeal made by the writer to the persons whom he is 
addressing, respecting the localities of the temple, the sacred 
things which it contained, and the ceremgnies practised within 
its inclosure, was preeminently adapted to the habits and associ- 
ations of those christian Jews, who dwelt in Jerusalem, or in the 
country of which it was the capital.* 

1 Heb. xiii. 19, 23. 2 Chrysostom, Ed. Bened. tom. xii. p. 2. The- 
odoret and Theophylact, Argum.in Ep.ad Heb. Lardner, vol. iii. p. 235. 
3 Acts vi. 1; xxi. 40; xxii. 2. 

* Of the objections which some of the German critics have advan- 





re 
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Now it s certain that during the apostolic age, the church at 
Jerusalem (‘o which, as is most probable, the epistle to the He- 
brews was principally, perhaps singly, addressed) was regarded 


ced against the opinion, that the epistle to the Hebrews was addres- 
sed to the Christians of Palestine, two only appear to require notice. 
The first is drawn from Heb. xii. 4, “ Ye have not yet resisted unto 
blood, striving against sin, etc.” “How could these words,” it is 
asked, “be addressed to the Christians at Jerusalem, who had witnes- 
sed the martyrdom of Stephen, A. D. 37, and that of James, in the 
time of Herod’s persecution, A. D. 44?” To this question it may be 
replied, that even in the days of Stephen and James, resistance unto 
blood, amongst the Christians in Palestine, was probably confined to 
these individuals, and certainly did not extend to the persons here 
addressed ; but that the apostle wrote this epistle at a later date, and 
when the church of Palestine was under different circumstances. 
Accordingly, we find that the persecutions which they had formerly 
suffered are alluded to in strong language, in chap. x. 32, “ But call 
to remembrance the former days, in which, after ye were illuminated, 
ye endured a great fight of afflictions, etc.” The martyrdom of James 
the less, under the high priest Ananus, probably took place at a date 
subsequent to that of this epistle. 

A second objection is made, on the ground of the epistle’s having 
been written in Greek ; which, it is said, was improbable, on the sup- 
position of its having been addressed, by a Hebrew, to those who 
were accustomed to speak and write in that language. Stuart satis- 
factorily answers this objection, by observing, first, that in the earliest 
age of the church, the Greek language was extensively spoken and 
written, and the Septuagint version of the Old Testament familiarly 
understood, among the Jews of Palestine, as is indeed evident from 
the four gospels ; and secondly, that unless the epistle had been writ- 
ten in Greek, it could not have answered what may reasonably be sup- 
posed to have been the apostle’s ultimate purpose—that of communica- 
ting permanent instruction to coaverts from Judaism to Christianity in 
every part of the world. See Stuart, vol. i. p. 78, 80. [p. 65, 66.] It is 
surprising that this judicious author, after having so elaborately sup- 
ported the opinion, that this epistle was addressed to the Hebrews of 
Palestine, should have advanced the hypothesis that the particular 
church of Palestine, to which it was written, was that at Cesarea. 
It seems to me a sufficient refutation of such an idea, that the first 
converts at Cesarea (viz. Cornelius and his family) were Gentiles, 
and that from the character and situation of that city, as a great com- 
mercial emporium on the sea coast, and as the seat of the Roman 

there is reason to believe, that the church there consis- 
ted principally of those who were not “Hebrews.” It is most prob- 
able, I conceive, that all the Jewish Christians of Palestine were ad- 
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by Christians in other parts of the world with peculiar deference 
and respect. It was at Jerusalem that our Saviour conversed 
with his disciples, died, and rose again; it was there that the 
saints were first gathered together after the death of Jesus; and 
there that the miraculous gifts of the Spirit were first poured out 
upon them. Hence the community of Christians at Jerusalem 
was esteemed as a parent church, and its authority was the 
greater, because it was so long governed by some of the apos- 
tles. We may learn from the book of Acts, that the decrees 
of the assembled church in that city were received by Christians 
in other places with unqualified submission ;' and Paul reques- 
ted the prayers of his brethren in Italy, that his services might 
be accepted by the saints at Jerusalem.? 

It is equally indubitable, that during the same early period— 
the period appointed for the first establishment in the world of 
the christian religion—the miraculous endowments of the Holy 
Ghost and the gift of direct inspiration were poured forth, not 
only on the apostles, but, in various degrees, and according to 
the nature of their respective callings, upon numerous other in- 
dividuals. There is reason to believe, as has been elsewhere 
remarked, that such endowments were the common portion of 
all those persons, who filled the more eminent offices, or per- 
formed the more important duties of the primitive church. 

No one will deny that it was a duty of a highly important na- 
ture to address a doctrinal treatise to those persons, who had 
been the first to receive and disseminate the truths of Christian- 
ity ; to stir up the pure mind in that very community of Chris- 
tians, which was regarded by other churches with so much rev- 
erence: and it is evidently very improbable that at such a pe- 
riod, so eminent a duty should devolve on any individual, who 
was not avowedly gifted with divine inspiration. This improb- 
ability is very much enhanced by the contents of the epistle it- 
self, in which there is a manifest assumption of a very exalted 
authority. It abounds, more than almost any part of the sacred 
volume, in decisive declarations of the most important doctrines, 
in warm and fearless exhortation, and even in spirited rebuke. 


1 Acts xv. 22—31. 2? Rom. xv. 31.—comp. Acts xi. 1—18; xxi. 
18—25. *% Essays on Christiaizily, 2d edit, 8vo. p. 98. 

dressed in this epistle ; but if there is evidence of any further restric- 

tion, it surely points to Jerusalem rather than to Cesarea. See Stuart, 
vol. i. p. 83. [p. 68.] 
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Of an authoritative exhibition of doctrine, there can scarcely be 
found a more sublime specimen, than in the commencement of 
this epistle: * God, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in times past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed 
heir of all things; by whom also he made the worlds; who, 
being the brightness of his glory, and the express image of his 
person, and upholding all things by the word of his power, 
when he had by himself purged our sins, sat down on the right 
hand of the majesty on high.” Of severe reproof I would ad- 
duce as an instance, chap. v. 11—13, “Of whom (i. e. Mel- 
chizedek) we have many things to say, and hard to be uttered, 
seeing ye are dull of hearing ; for when for the time ye ought to 
be teachers, ye have need that one teach you again, which be the 
first principles Hs the oracles of God; and are become such as 
have need of milk and not of strong meat.” Of fervid and pow- 
erful exhortation a more striking example need not be selected 
than chap. xii. 25—-29, “See that ye refuse not him that 
speaketh ; for if they escaped not, who refused him that spake 
on earth, much more shall not we escape, if we turn away from 
him that (speaketh) from heaven, etc. etc.” Surely it is no 
more than reasonable to believe, that the individual, who, in the 
first age of Christianity, could address, in Janguage thus distin- 
guished for its boldness, decision, and authority, the principal 
and parent community of Christians,—must either have been an 
apostle, or else one of those companions of the apostles, who 
were fully acknowledged in the church to be endowed with im- 
mediate and absolute inspiration. 

Independently, however, of any consideration respecting the 
church to which this epistle was addressed, our reliance on its 
divine authority may safely be grounded (in connexion with its 
apostolic date) upon its own internal excellence and scriptural 
weight. Whether indeed we regard the gravity and efficacy 
of the language in which it is couched; or the high importance 
of the doctrines which it unfolds; or the power with which 
those doctrines are applied and enforced ; we shall perceive am- 
ple reason for believing that it is rightly included in the canon 

1 Also, for doctrine see ch. ii. 14—18; iv. 12,13; vi. 4—8; vii. 
24—28 ; xi. 1; xii. 22—24: for rebuke, xii. 4,5: for exhortation, ii. 
1—3; iii. 1, 2, 7, 8, 15; iv. 1, 2, 14—16; vi. 11, 12; x. 19—27; xii. 
1—3; xiii. 1—19. 
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of inspired writings. ‘To confine our views, for the sake of 
brevity, to its doctrines ;—Dr. Owen observes that he who forms 
a just estimate of them “will be ready to conclude that the 
world may as well want the sun, as the church this epistle.” 
Without assenting to this proposition, which is derogatory to the 
other scriptures, we may with truth remark, that had it not 
been for the epistle to the Hebrews, the revelation of christian 
truth would have been left comparatively incomplete ; for there 
are recorded in that epistle doctrines of great moment, which are 
either not declared at all, or not declared with the same fulness 
and perspicuity, in any other part of the sacred volume. It is 
only in the epistle to the Hebrews, that we find a direct and 
explicit revelation of three great truths, respecting the sacerdotal 
and sacrificial observances of the ancient Jews; the first, that 
they were typical of Christ; the second, that they were in 
themselves utterly unprofitable for the purpose of redemption 
from sin ; the third, that they were all annulled by tbe sacrifice 
of the Son of God, and by the introduction of a spiritual dis- 
pensation. Whether we consider the vast importance of these 
truths to the scheme of Christianity, or the strength and preva- 
lence, in the Jewish believers, of those prejudices which they 
contradict and overturn, we must surely admit, that for their 
original promulgation and permanent record, no influence and 
authority would suffice, but those of direct and confessed inspi- 
ration. The priesthood of Jesus Christ is another doctrine of 
peculiar importance in the christian scheme,—a doctrine abound- 
ing with support and consolation to every humble believer. Now, 
although this doctrine is briefly declared in Psalm cx. it is un- 
folded at length, explained in its several particulars, and traced 
to its practical results, only in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

Other doctrines, which are by no means peculiar to this 
epistle, are nevertheless declared in it with a preeminent degree 
of clearness and power. Where shall we find a more sublime 
description of the personal dignity and divine character of the 
Son of God, than in the first chapter of the epistle to the He- 
brews? Where so luminous a statement of the practical opera- 
tion of faith, as in the eleventh chapter of the same epistle? 
Or who shall persuade us that he was not inspired, who could 
draw that most forcible of contrasts, and, for the encouragement 
of believers in every age, pronounce with so much authority, 
that “we are not come unto the mount that might be touched 
and that burned with fire, nor unto blackness, and darkness, and 
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tempest, and the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words: 
which voice they that heard intreated that the word should not 
be spoken to them any more”—but “ unto mount Zion, and un- 
to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels, to the general assembly and 
church of the first born which are written in heaven, and to 
God wy Hig of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, and to the 
blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that of 
Abel ?” 

It is needless to carry our argument further. With all those 
persons who are accustomed to study this epistle for their spir- 
itual benefit, may safely be left the consideration of the ques- 
tion, whether there is any part of the Bible—with the single ex- 
ception of the recorded discourses of our Lord himself—in 
which, on the whole, the wisdom of God appears to be more 
deeply seated ; any, upon which the power of the great Inspirer 
has produced more conspicuous effects; any, from which the 
Christian derives more frequent or more edifying lessons of doc- 
trinal and practical truth? 

Well may we be thankful to that superintending Providence, 
which has caused this invaluable treatise to be handed down to 
us from age to age, as a constituent part of the divine record ; 


well may we be jealous of every attempt to shake its authority 
or to remove it from its place. 
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Art. If. Ture Naroure anp Morat Inrivence or Heatuen- 
ISM, ESPECIALLY AMONG THE GREEKS AND Romans, view- 
ED IN THE LIGHT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Prof. Tholuck of Halle. Translated by Prof. Emorson. 


[coNcLUDED FROM PaGE 290.] 


PART IV. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF HEATHEN'SM UPON LIFE, PARTICULARLY AMONG 
THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


Scetion Il. 
Sensuality.'@* 


Since, in their essential parts, the religions of heathenism 
are nothing but a religious conception or apprehension of the life 
of exiernal nature ; and since the chief point or characteristic of 
this natural life is its continual decay and continual generation ; 
so in this manner death and generation became a chief object 
of concern in the ancient religions. We see this no where more 
plainly than among the inhabitants of India. One and the same 
original divine being, Brahm, (the same that lies at the founda- 
tion of all ithe phenomena of the world,) appears as god the 
creator, i. e. Brahma; as god the upholder, Vishnu; as god 
the reproducer after destruction, Siva. 

The farther however this pantheistic worship advanced to- 
wards the West, the more this decay in natural life lost the rev- 
erence paid to it; it was too gloomy and depressing for the 
fickle Greeks and the colder Occidentals, although it flourished 
till a late period in Hither Asia, Syria, and Phrygia. On the 





160 See a treatise on this point of heathenism containing fundamen- 
tal information, which is here made use of, in Scheibel’s Beitriige zur 
Kenntniss der alten Welt, Bresl. 1806. Th. IL. 


* Sinnlichkeit, here rendered sensuality, is sometimes more com- 
prehensive in its import, embracing all the pleasures enjoyed by the 
senses. But in the ensuing section, it is used simply in the import of 
sensuality, with but one exception which will be noticed in its place. 
I have therefore preferred this rendering instead of so uncommon a 
term as sensualness or sensuousness. Trans. 
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other hand, we find in all the western religions, the productive 
powers of nature especially honoured ; and indeed almost all na- 
tions of antiquity regarded God as hermaphrodite ; or, if they 
separated the principles of generation, they assumed one su- 
preme god and one supreme goddess as the medium of every 
thing which came into being. Thus among the Egyptians were 
Osiris and Isis ; among the ancient Persians, the hermaphrodite 
Mitra-Mithras; in Hither Asia, Deus Lunus and Venus, Attis 
and Cybele ; among the Greeks, Jupiter and Juno ; among the 
ancient Germans, Freir and Freia, etc. 

Now by the very supposition of such divinities as these, the soul 
of man must necessarily have been far too much drawn away from 
moral to physical life ; and’ especially to that part of physical life 
by which the soul is most polluted. But still more must this have 
been the fact, when the nations were not satisfied with the mere re- 
ception of such gods, but invented also symbols of them, which 
could only serve to excite the most brutish lusts in the minds 
of beholders. At first they sculptured the images of the gods 
with a designed prominence of the parts of shame; and after- 
wards made images of these parts themselves the object of 
divine honour. The phallus* and the kteis are found as objects of 
worship ia all the ancient systems." In India, we find images of 
the gods which are covered all over with them in the most offensive 


manner ; by themselves, they are erected of gigantic size in great 


numbers.’ Of the phallus-images among the Egyptians, He- 
rodotus relates things which bear witness to such a bestiality, that 
we would gladly be able, for the honour of human nature, to de- 
| eager Lucian — of those common in hither Asia.’ 

e phallus among the ancient Germans indicated the god 
Frikko, according to Adam of Bremen.’ Even in America, 
in the cities of Tlascala and Panuco, the Spaniards found the 


161 See a fuller detail in the book: Les divinités génitrices ou sur 
le culte des Phalles, par J. A. D. Paris, 1805. 

162 See the titles of the books in Hamilton’s Catalogue des Manu- 
scrits Sanskrdams, Paris, 1807. 

163 Herodoti Hist. I. 48. 

164 Lucianus de Dea Syra. 

165 See Les divinités génitrices. 


* Simulacrum ligneum membri virilis. Kteis, comae pudendae. 
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worship of the sexual parts.“ Among the Greeks, many of the 
gods and goddesses were represented with this sign of shame by 
way of distinction, as Pan, Bacchus, Priapus, Venus, Ceres. 
And even the severe Romans adopted pretty early the like im- 
ages; for, according to Winkelmann’s description, the Etruscan 
statues are not less distinguished by the most sensual and 
immodest attributes. 

Yet they were not content with barely setting up in public 
those infamous statues and infamous symbols of the gods. That 
which is concealed in the most secret obscurity among christian 
nations, the Greek exposed to the most public inspection, or 
made it a species of highly prized instruction. The festivals 
and the mysteries of the Greeks, contained, for the most part, 
representations of the union of the sexes; and were full of sym- 
bols, songs, and customs, which served to excite the slumberin 
passions. - 

The most of what pertains to this topic, is too impure to be 
brought to light by a christian writer; but, on the other hand, 
a wrong predilection for heathenism has so often covered these 
things over, that they ought not here to be wholly passed by in 
silence. 

The Thesmophoria, the Dionysia,* and the feasts of Cybele, 
were all full of such pollution. At the Thesmophoria, the Ateis, 
which was made of honey and sesame, was carried about, and 
then brought in formal procession before the goddess, where the 
most indecent songs resounded, sung by women inflamed with 
the wildest lust. The language employed was so indecent, that 
even a heathen, the astronomer Cleomedes, when speaking of 
immodest language, says: “ And other base things, of which 
some appear to be from the brothels; others, such as are com- 
monly uttered by the women of Ceres who celebrate the Thes- 
mophoria.” A yet more revolting impression is made by the 
description of the celebration of the Bacchanalia, or Dionysiaca. 
Those who celebrated these mysteries advanced, having their hair 


166 Garcillasso de la Vega, Hist. des Incas, II. 6. 

167 Cleomedes de Meteoris, ed. Balforeus, lib. II. in Gronovii Thes. 

* Thesmophoria, solemn festivals in honour of Ceres as the first who 
taught mankind the use of laws. Dionysia, festivals in honour of 


Bocchus. The Greek scholar will pardon the explanation of a few 
such terms for the sake of such as may need it. TRANS. 
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entwined with serpents, and devouring raw flesh. Some rode 
on asses ; others led forward he-goats. Wild and foaming with 
mad intoxication, they brandished the thyrsus and howled. 
The phallaphori went before, who bore on high poles the ima- 
ges of the sexual parts; while behind, ran those who sang the 
phallic songs. These were mostly dressed as women ; and 
what was of a piece with the rest, they were drunk; whence 
Plato says :'® ‘ We have seen the whole town drunk at the Dio- 
nysia.” Similar is the description of the feasts of Cybele, where 
the priests, raging with the illusion of a beastly excitement, ran 
about naked among the multitude, emasculated themselves, and 
exultingly exhibited to the people the mutilated parts.’ 

Thus in the Bacchanalian, the Samothracian, the Eleusinian, 
and in almost all the mysteries, we find the phallus, the whyphallic 
songs,and also indecent symbolico-dramatic actions. L-et us hear 
the words of a christian apologist, who was certainly not unjust to- 
wards heathenism, Clement of Alexandria, who had himself 
formerly been initiated into the mysteries. “ How then, if I 
describe to you the mysteries? I will not blab them in derision, 
like Alcibiades, but will unveil the secret jugglery according 
to. the word of truth; and likewise those so called gods of 
yours, to whom ye celebrate the mysteries, 1 design to show 
to the life, like an exhibition on the stage, before your eyes. 
First see, how the frantic Bacchus is commemorated by his 
_ priestesses, while in their sacred phrenzy they devour raw flesh, 

and with their heads bound with serpents and shouting Evoe ! 
they dissever the newly slaughtered victims.—Ye who are 
yourselves initiated, will here receive, with so much the great- 
er laughter, these your revered fables. But I will openly 
declare the whole secret, not fearing to utter in words what you 
are not afraid to worship. 

“Thus, then, I first mention her who was produced near Cy- 
prus from the foam of the sea, the beloved of Cinyras, name- 
ly Aphrodite, who is called expressly, ‘She who delights in 


168 De Legg. lib. I. 

169 See the description of these festivals in the book : Les divinités 
génetrices, and in Gronovii Thesaurus, T. VII. where yet more bru- 
tal traits are mentioned. On the mysteries in general, see the same 
works, and also Saintecroix Recherches sur les Mystéres des Grecs, 
ed. de Sacy. 


170 Clem. Alex. Proteptikos, c. 2. 
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the male organs,’ because she sprang from them, viz. from 
the amputated organs of Uranus, which were so lustful as 
even to impregnate the waves after they were cut off. This 
Aphrodite you very properly represent in the mysteries, as a 
production of the unchaste parts of the body. As a sym- 
bol of the origin of this sea-born goddess of voluptuousness, 
there are given to those who are here initiated into the prac- 
tice of unchastity, a grain of salt, and a phallus. The ini- 
tiated also bring with them for her a piece of money, as lovers 
to a courtezan.—Further, in regard to the mysteries of Ce- 
res, they are nothing else but the amour of Jupiter with his 
mother Demeter, and the wrath of this his (I know not wheth- 
er I should say) mother or wife; on which account she is 
called Brimo, or the angry. Some also relate, that when Ce- 
res required of Jupiter, as a voluntary punishment for having 
enjoyed forbidden intercourse with her, that he should emascu- 
late himself, he threw into her lap the genitals of a ram, thus 
intending to deceive her. 

“Were I now needlessly to set forth the symbols of this ini- 
tiation, 1 know it would excite laughter among you ; although 
you especially ought not to laugh, because you would thus be so 
exposed to shame. When you say: I have eaten out of the 
drum ! I have drunken from the cymbal ! I have tasted of the dish- 
es of the sacrifice! I have crept slily into the female apartment! 
are not all these symbols of lasciviousness? are not these 
mysteries worthy of scorn? How, if I now subjoin the rest? 
Demeter brings forth a daughter; Proserpine grows up; and 
now Jupiter again lies with this same Proserpine whom he has 
begotten, while he forgets the debauchery committed with the 
mother. Thus is Jupiter both the father and the violater of 
Proserpine, and although under the form of a serpent, yet so 
that he is afterwards discovered. And this god it is, this ser- 
pent in the female bosom, who is celebrated by symbols in 
the Sabazian mysteries [Dionysia], where the initiated draw a 
serpent through their bosoms,” ete.!™ 

Yet it was not light minded Greece alone that knew such fes- 
tivals as these. We find similar ones also in Rome; and, in 
later times, also the like mysteries. In the vernal festivals of 
the goddess Anna Perenna, the same orgies and filthy festal 

171 Compare Theodoretus Graecor. Affect. Curatio, Disp. I. Opp. 
T. I. p. 722. 
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songs occurred, with which, among other ancient nations, the 
new birth of nature was celebrated.!” ‘The service of Priapus 
was here practised with just as much indecency as among other 
ancient nations. Varro relates,!™ that the god Mutinus, (so Pri- 
apus was called by the ancient inhabitants of Latium,) was borne 
through the city upon a carriage; that he stopped before the 
houses of the most distinguished matrons; and that they did 
not scruple to adorn him with flowers and garlands. 

According to the above accounts, we need not wonder that 
even the most abandoned deeds in relation to sensual excesses, 
were attributed to those filthy gods. Partly for the purpose of 
giving to some physical appearance a symbolic character, and 
partly also perhaps inventing stories from a libidinous wayward- 
ness, men attributed to the gods the most filthy and scandalous 
sins, which the Christian is ashamed to relate, and which some- 
times even the heathen, through shame, were unwilling to name. 
Thus, for example, Diodorus Siculus says, he is ashamed to 
relate the birth of Iacchus, which forms the chief object of the 
Sabazian festivals. Incest, sodomy, and all kinds of lascivious- 
ness, are still a small thing compared with accounts like those of 
Bacchus, who practised unchastity on stones,'4 and of Ceres 
and her exposure of her nakedness.’ It could not therefore 
appear surprising and offensive to the Greek, when harlots,'”® 
or violated boys,!” were exalted to gods, and were actually wor- 
shipped by the people, which not very unfrequently happened. 
Thus it could come to pass, that they had one Venus by the 
name of xaAdinvyos, and one by the name of xogvn. 

What they did not hesitate to relate of the gods in words, how 
should they scruple to represent also in their images? Hence 
a cotemporary, with just indignation, owe the immodest 
statues of the Greeks, while he says :’® “ Painters and statua- 
ries represent Europa on the back of the licentious Jupiter ; 


172 Creuzer’s Symbolik, B. I. p. 973. 
ja In Aug. de Civit. Dei, VII. 24. ete. Tertullian. ad Nationes, 
- ii. 
174 Arnobius adv. Gentes, |. V. p. 177. ed. Paris. 1651. 
175 Clem. Alex. Protreptikos, e. 2. 
1% Eusebii Praep. Evang. If. 3. Lactantii Inst. I. 20. 
177 Euseb. Praep. Evang. II. 6. 
178 Theoderetus Graec. Aff. Cur. Opp. T. IV. p. 783. Disp. II. 
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Bacchus is exhibited as effeminate, and with lustful organs ; 
Pan and the satyrs are represented as wild-beasts and asses 
striving for the gratification of their lusts ; Jupiter, as an eagle 
lusting for Ganymede, or in the shape of a swan uniting himself 
with Leda, or falling as a shower of gold into the lap of Danae.” 
Aristotle also, in bis Politics," advises, that “care should be 
taken on the part of the government that statues and pain- 
tings should exhibit no indecent scenes, except in the temples 
of such divinities as, according to common opinion, preside over 
sensuality ; but still, at the festivals of these deities, only adults 
should take part in the ceremonies.” 

But not merely did statues and pictures serve more deeply to 
imprint in the mind the scandalous stories of the gods; the 
dance too, and the drama, exhibited them in a manner sufficient- 
ly to the life. Thus Augustin relates, that on the stage were 
still daily sung and danced the robbery committed by Mercury, 
and the lasciviousness of Venus.'° And Arnobius speaks of 
the exhibition, in a dance, of Jupiter’s rape of Europa.'*! 

But, even leaving out of view the scandalous statues of the 
gods, the public exhibition of naked male and female figures was 
something which can by no means consist with serious moral 
sentiments. In the most ancient times, among the Greeks them- 
selves,'*2 as in all eastern countries, the statues of the gods 
were always exhibited as clothed. Hence, in this respect, the 
moral feeling of Socrates, so early developed, is remarkable, 
whose master piece of statuary was the clothed Graces. In ac- 
cordance with the same moral feeling, the virgin Pallas is al- 
ways represented as clothed. Such shamelessness in the gods 
of Greece, and in part of Rome also, must necessarily have pro- 
duced, in the strongest degree, the same vices in their worship- 
pers. For, as Cicero says, instead of the transfer to man of 
that which is divine, they transferred human sins to the gods, 
and then experienced again the necessary reaction. 

If we first consider the sacred bond of matrimony, we find 
that monogamy had, indeed, already, in accordance with the occi- 





19 Aristot. Politica, VIL. 18. ed. Schneider. 

180 Aug. de Civit. Dei, VII. 26. Compare Meursii Orchestra, p. 23. 
181 Arnobii adv. Gentes, |. VII. " 
182 Plato de Rep. p. 221. ed. Bekker. 

183 Herod. Hist. II. 8. 
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dental character, been early introduced by the founders of the 
Grecian states, Cecrops, Solon, and Lycurgus ; though unques- 
tionably from no other than a political view. This we see espe- 
cially among the Lacedemonians. According to the Lycurgan 
legislation, the marriage tie might be dissolved, as soon as there 
was no longer any hope that able and active citizens would be 
produced from it. So the laws of Lycurgus even permitted 
married men mutually to exchange wives for a time; since, ac- 
cording to Plutarch’s account, Lycurgus did not consider chil- 
dren as belonging to individuals, but to the state. And Solon, 
because he knew no other means of checking adultery and pae- 
derastia, caused a temple to be consecrated to Aphrodite as a 
house of debauchery for the young Athenians, where female 
slaves were offered to them for prostitution. So it was also the 
custom among the Greeks universally, to have concubines. Far 
from the Greeks, as well as from all heathen nations, was the idea 
of a marriage covenant with any reference to a godly life ; a cov- 
enant, as the apostle Paul describes it, where the wife in her appro- 
priate manner, and the man after his peculiar character, but both 
alike for their mutual improvement, devote themselves to the 
love of the Saviour, and strive to be wholly imbued with his spir- 
it in their lives. 

But had the Grecian laws against debauchery been ever so 
strict, yet mere laws can never alone regulate men. Man must 
have received divine love in his heart, in order to vanquish the 
ungodly passions ; and this divine love, religion alone can im- 
part. Hence we see, too, that not merely the common people 
of Athens, butalso the more distinguished, were addicted to the 
most shameless debauchery. Among the more ancient, Aegeus, 
Theseus, Minos, Agamemnon, and Phoenix, are described™ as 
unchaste; and among the later, Themistocles, Aristides, Pau- 
sanias, Cimon, and, above all, Pericles and Alcibiades. The 
biography of the last by Plutarch, affords us a vivid image of 
his time, a period in which Greece stood at the highest degree 
of improvement. Here we see directly, in the clearest manner, 
how little the mere cultivation of knowledge and refined feeling 
can benefit man, when not accompanied by the sanctification of 


184 Athenaei Deipnosoph, XIII. 3, 4,77. Plut. Vita Thesei. Ho- 
meri Ilias, II. v. 226. 


185 Plut. Vita Themist. c. 2, 3, 18,32. Vita Arist. c. 2. Corn. 
Nep. Vita Pausaniae, c. 5. Plut. Vita Cimonis, c, 4. 
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the heart. Richly endowed with extraordinary mental powers, 
which had still been improved by education and instruction of 
every kind, energetic and decided in his character and will, 
Alcibiades might have accomplished a glorious career, had his 
heart been ripntly disposed, and had he made self-denial a pur- 
of his life. ‘To this point Socrates thought to have led him ; | 
and here too the contest is remarkable, between the genuine._ 
Greek geagenenies in the youth and the stricter demands of the 
sage. At the very first, he was struck with the nobleness, the sa- | 
credaess, of the character of Socrates; and could not at once break 
loose from him, although the secret longing of his corrupt incli- 
nations constantly drew him away in some other direction. 
“ He perceived,” as Plutarch says,!*© “ that the business of Soc- 
rates was a service of the gods, in guarding and preserving the 
youth.” And in Plato,’ Alcibiades thus acknowledges of him- 
self: “When I hearhim, my heart beats far more powerfully 
than the hearts of those who rave in the Corybantian dance, and 
tears are extorted from me by his discourses. When, on the 
other hand, I heard Pericles, or other distinguished orators, I 
thought indeed that they spoke well, but nothing of the like kind 
happened tome ; nor did my soul become disquieted and indig- 
nant at finding myself in a slavish condition. But by this Mar- 
syas I have often been so moved, as to believe it not worth while 
to live, if I were to remain as I was. Socrates compels me to 
confess, that very many things are wanting in me ;_ and yet, neg- 
lecting myself, I take care of the affairs of the Athenians. 
With violence, therefore, as if fleeing from the Sirens, stopping my 
ears, I escape withibe utmost haste, in order that I may not grow 
old in sitting at his feet And with him alone of all men, 
there happens what one would not look for in me, viz. that I 
could be made to blush before any man; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing, before him I actually feel ashamed of myself. For I am 
thoroughly conscious to myself, that I am not in a situation to 
contradict him, as though one were not bound to do as he advises ; 
but only when I am gone from him, I am again overcome by the 
homage of the people. For this reason i run away from him 
and escape; and when I see him again, I am filled with shame on 
account of what I have just confessed; and would often rather 
have it that he was not alive; and yet, were it actually to be so, I 


186 Plut. Vita Aleibiadis, c. 4. 


187 Plato, Symposion, p. 453. ed. Bekker. 
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am sure that his death would be far more distressing to me ; 
so that Iam in this way wholly at a loss how I shall get along 
with this man.” 

Alcibiades was a young man in whom all the passions naturally 
glowed with equal vehemence. But, as is ever the case with 
the natural man who has not yet received the element of divine 
love in his heart, by which alone all ungodly propensities can be 
truly vanquished, so also in him one preponderating passion held 
the others in check. And this was ambition, as Socrates very 
justly judged,!® while endeavouring to turn him from this pur- 
suit to something higher. 

As far now as the other passions of his heart did not interfere 
with the accomplishment of his lofty plans, he unreservedly gave 
himself up to them; and thus he became in his youth, as the 
Grecian comedians call him, “ the wife of all the men of Athens ;” 
and when grown up, “the husband of all the women.” Thus 
he became a sensualist, a voluptuary,a drunkard. On the 
other hand, where his ambition must remain unsatisfied if he did 
not set limits to his pleasures, as in the less refined Sparta, there he 
knew how to subordinate all his minor passions to that supreme 
one, ambition.“ But in Athens, where, from the marked supe- 
riority of his geuius, his sensual temperament* was admired by the 
common multitude and especially by the young, and regarded 
as a pattern, he gave himself up to it in a manner entirely un- 
limited. He supported more race-horses than the richest cities 
or kings ever kept. His clothing was of purple. He shut up 
a distinguished painter in his house and compelled him to adorn 
it with paintings, which had never before been done in Athens. 
When he took the field, the Ephesians gave him a tent; the 
Chians provided forage for his horses; the Lesbians took 
eare of his table and sideboard; Cyzicus supplied victims 
for sacrifice; and even the famous courtezans, Damasandra 
and Theodota, followed him in his campaigns. On his shield, 
he had for a device a Cupid hurling lightnings; and in 


188 Plato Alcib. I. 
189 Plut. Alcib. c. 4, 8, 16, 23. Athen. Deipn. XIII. 34. 


199 Phu. Alecib. ¢. 23. 
* Sinnlichkeit. Here, as is obvious from the illustration that follows, 
we have an instance of the more extended sense of this term, as em- 


bracing all that pertains to the senses. See the note on p. 241, above. 
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courtezan Nemea. Hence Alcibiades was severely chas- 
tised by the comedians and orators, for spreading sensuality, 
luxury, and the love of splendor, among the people and espe- 
cially among the youth." 

In connexion with these statements, we will now consider the 
poets, artists, orators, and philosophers of the Greeks, in the 
view already presented. If we first look at the influence 
of the poets on Greece in general, we must remark to our as- 
tonishment, that, strictly speaking, they were the persons who 
gave a direction and a character to the life of the people. The 
sciences, the arts, the civil life of the Greeks, all developed 
themselves through their Homer. Homer was the counsellor in 
all the exigencies of life. Homer was the teacher of the 
young and the enlivener of theold. What an influence on mor- 
als must have gone forth from this deification of Homer! No 
one has known how to portray all the vices, and especially sen- 
suality, in a more alluring manner than he; no one has formed 
a lower conception of the import of life. With good reason, 
therefore, did Plato deeply feel the ruinous tendency of a mere- 
ly poetic education, when he banished all poets from his ideal 
state. We turn, however, to other poets. 

The sexual pleasures are openly and prominently made the 
objects of poetry, by Anacreon, Aleman, Bacchylides, Simon- 
ides, Alcaeus, Sappho, and Ibycus, whose songs are in part so 
voluptuous and obscene, that even the outward regard to decen- 
cy in a christian state, would not permit the publication of 
such effusions of sensuality. Not less offensive are the po- 
ems of Solon, Mimnermus, Theognis," which celebrate noth- 

191 See the comedians in Athenaeus, (Deip. XII. 47, sq.) and also the 
oration by Andocydes ; also the two orations by Lysias against Alci- 
biades.—After all that is here said of Alcibiades,, we see how cor- 
rupting it must be, when he is represented with half praise, as is 
done by Plutarch ; or with entire commendation as an agreeable rake, 
as is done by Meissner. Nothing can be more dangerous than an 
over-estimate of talents in connexion with a low disposition ; for that 
man is so much the more dangerous, who possesses vast mental ca- 
pacities for the execution of corrupt purposes. 

‘ 192 See Niceratus in Xenophon’s Convivium, c. 4. § 6. ed. Schnei- 
er. 


193 This is especially true of the fragments of Ibycus in Athenaeus, 
Deip. XIII. 8. Hence Cicero blames even Athenaeus for his sen- 
suality. Cic. Quaest. Tusc. IV. 33. 


1 Athen. Deip. XII. 1. XIII 7, 8. 
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ing but wine and love. The poems of Archilochus are so im- 
modest, that they were even excluded from Sparta. And 
what shall we say of an Aristophanes! How many co-paftnets 
may he have had among the lost comic writers! And what 
ought we to expect of a people, what of women, who cotld 
listen to such obscene language, and even bestow on it loud 
applause and clapping! But not only respecting the lyric 
and comic writers, have we proofs of the greatest impurity ; 
we also possess fragments of accounts of poets, such as Pindar, 
Sophocles, Euripides, which cast more or less of suspicion on 
the purity of their morality.!% 

If we turn to the artists of Greece, it is at once a fact suffi- 
ciently offensive, that they were regarded as the umpires of the 
gracefulness of the young Grecian women, who were neces- 
sitated to appear naked before them. The people of Crotona 
brought five young females to Zeuxis, in order that he might col- 
lect and combine from their naked charms, the ideal of female 
beauty, and so exhibit it in the form of a Helen. And 
since Zeuxis awarded to them the praise of beauty, they were 
celebrated by many poets, and their names lasted longer than 
the painting of Zeuxis..” That Parrhasius was accustomed to 
paint indecent figures for his amusement; we have seen above.* 
Apelles had an amour with Pancaste, the mistress of Alex- 
ander; who had likewise been required to sit naked for the 





195 Athen. Deip. VI. 3. 


196 Of Pindar in Athen: Deip. XIII. 76. _Of Sophocles, Athen. 
XIII, 45, 61, 81, 82. Solger’s Translation of Sophocles, Introduction, 
p- 117; Of Euripides, Athen: XIII. 5.41. Jacobs’ Anthol. Graéca, 
T. 1. p. 95, and Solger as above, p. 112. We cannot indeed every 
where place confidence in the testimony of Athenaeus, because he 
gives in part preconceived opinions, and in part adduces as authori- 
ties, authors who are not to be relied upon ; as in particular, Hieron- 
ymus of Rhodes.—See on this subject the learned dissertation : “On 
the Credibility of the Philosophic Writers of the later Periods,” in 
Luzac’s Lectiones Atticae, ed. Sluiter, Leyden 1809. Neither is 
he every where to be rejected’ as a witness; for example; what he 
quotes from Ion, the Cretan historian, respecting the profligacy of 
Sophocles, bears the impress of truth. 

197 Cicero de Inventione, II. 1. 

* Page 251; where, by a mistake in the Geririan, the text reads 
Praxiteles. Ep. 
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benefit of his aft% In like manner the orators Lysias, Isocra- 
tes, and Demosthenes, are not exculpated from similar stains; 
although the testimonies of antiquity concerning their trespasses 
in this respect, are not entitled to entire eredit. Equally unim- 
portant are these testimonies as to the transgressions of the phi- 
losophers ; although some of them, in consequence of their very 
systems, are liable to the suspicion of sensual vices; and this 
charge is still more firmly fixed upon some by unsuspicious tes- 
timony. Such are Epicurus, Diogenes, and especially Aristip- 
pus. The forgetfulness also of the most sacred duties hy the 
latter, was so great; that wher some one cast it as a reproach 
upon him, that, while he kept innumerable mistresses, he expos- 
ed his own children which he had himself begotten, lie had the 
shamelessness to answer: “ Every man casts away the spittle 
and vermin that himself has produced.” The reputation of 
Speucippus, Poleto, Archesilaus, and Aristotle, is in this respect 
uncertain.” 

Much more, on the other hand, are those accusations to be dis- 
carded, which many voices of antiquity have raised even against 
Socrates and Plato. They originated partly from calumny, which 
is every where thrown out by the vicious against those hd stand 
higher in virtue than themselves; and partly from a misappre- 
hension of some Socraiico-Platonic expressions. Had Socrates 
been guilty of the vice of paederastia, his accusers certainly 
would not have failed to bring this also as a point of accusation 
against him ; and Aristophanes; the scoffer, would not have pas- 
sed over this poirit in his derision of Socrates: On the other 
hand, what were not only his sentiments, but his conduct also, it 
relation to this vice; is plainly enough sliown in the Symposia 
of Plato and Xenophon.* The last unquestionably affords— 
as is generally the bearing of the writings of Xenophon and of 
Plato with respect to Socrates—exactly the view of Socrates 
coficerning this vice ; the other ptesetits the philosophic observa- 

198 Acliani V. H. XII. 34. See the notés of Petizoniitis. 

1 Athen. Deip. XIII. 62, 63. 

20 Diog. Laert. Vita Phill. 11. 81~- 

201 Diog. Laert. FV. 16, 30, 40. Athen. Deip. XIEL. 56. Diog. La- 
ert. V. 12. 


* Separate works of these distinguished disciples of the great phi- 
losopher, written in the form of conversations at a feast and entitled 
Symposia or Feasts. *  “TRans. 
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tions or theory of Plato on the subject, as they promteded from 
the Socratic mode of thinking. According to both dialogues, 
heavenly love is different from earthly, the heavenly Aphrodite 
from the common.” According to Xenophon, physical love 
was directly excluded by Socrates ; according to Plato, it was 
considered as an approximating step to the proper and true love. 
At last, however, Alcibiades comes forward in Plato’s dialogue, 
and testifies—what certainly is historical, as he himself knew it 
from experience—that Socrates was unsusceptible of every lower 
kind of love, being devoted to spiritual or moral love alone.*® 
It is indeed more difficult to clear Plato from all suspicion. 
Antiquity has not only accused him, with greater definiteness, 
of sensual love, but has also preserved a multitude of epigrams 
and poems attributed to him, which describe a fondness both for 
boys and girls; so that even Cicero, his great admirer, cannot 
forbear saying, that ‘ Dicearchus has accused Plato, and prob- 
ably not unjustly.”"°* But as it respects the epigrams ascribed 
to him, they have in themselves, in a great measure, the marks 
of their spuriousness; as appears from the fact, that they 
were first adduced by very late writers.2° ‘Then too, in con- 
nexion with the slanders of great men by small men, in which 
the age subsequent to the birth of Christ was rich, we must also 
take into the account the terminology of Plato; which might 
easily afford an occasion to misinterpretation, inasmuch as he 
exhibited excellence only as the highest beauty, and looked upon 
harmony of external form as an indication of the harmony of 
the mind. So much at least is certain, that in his writings he 
regarded paederastia as the ruin of all virtue, “ as something 
contrary to nature, which even the beasts do not commit.” 
The relation of courtezans must also be rogarsod as particu- 
\ | larly illustrative of the Grecian character. Indeed we find no 
people on earth, among whom immodest boldness was so united 
with mental refinement, and had attained in this way to so much 


202 Xenophontis Convivium, c. 8. § 9. Plato, Symposion, p. 385. 
ed. Bekker. 


203 ‘To this passage in the Symposion, (p. 360. ed. Bekker,) Quinc- 
tilian also appeals for the justification of Socrates; and particular 
stress is laid upon it in the apologetic treatise by Gessner on this sub- 
ject: De paederastia Socratis, in Vet. Comment. Gotting. T. IL. p. 25. 


204 Cicero Tuscul. Q. IV. 34. 
205 Athen. Diog. Laert. 
26 Plato de Legib. VIII. p. 90, 91. ed. Bekker. 
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honour, as was the fact among the Greeks in respect to their 
courtezans. While the education of the female sex in general 
among this people was entirely neglected, the courtezans dil- 
igently pursued every kind of science and art. They frequen- 
ted the lecture rooms of the philosophers ; they-were authoresses ; 
they projected books of laws for the conduct of their lovers ; 
they kept schools, in which young girls were trained in the arts 
of courtezans, just as the young men were trained in eloquence. 
Celebrated men, such as Aristophanes the Grammarian, Ammo- 
nius, Apollodorus, Gorgias, collected their ingenious thoughts 
and wrote their histories. ‘They had their particular painters 
(nogruyoagor), as Aristides, Pausanias, Nicephoras. Men of 
the don ton carried written notices of them in their pockets.” 
The comic poets said publicly, and the comedians repeated it 
in subsequent centuries, that the more accomplished courtezans, 
and Aspasia in particular, were the cause of the most important 
undertakings and transactions of their age; thus Aspasia oc- 
casioned the subjugation of Samos and the commencement of 
the Peloponnesian war.” She continually kept a brothel, as 
Plutarch asserts expressly ; and notwithstanding this, the same 
author continues, husbands even brought their wives to hear her. 
Pericles, the chief of the Athenian state, dismissed his own wife 
on her account, and lived with her in the most familiar inter- 
course. Even Socrates went to hear her. 

A still more common prostitute than Aspasia, was Phryne. 
As it had become the custom at this period, to draw the forms 
of the goddesses after the contour of naked girls or courtezans 
distinguished for their beauty, Pancaste, the mistress of Alexan- 
der, offered herself to Apelles as a model for Venus Anadyo- 
mene ;* and Phryne to Praxiteles for Venus Cnidia.2 The 


207 See the historical confirmation of all these data in Athen. Deip. 
XIIL. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 21. 

208 Plutarchus, Vita Periclis, ¢. 24, 25. 

209 Aeliani V. H. IX. c. 32. ¢. notis Periz. 


* So far as the shamelessness of exposing their persons is concern- 
ed, these old heathen beauties might perhaps find something like their 
equals in our own day, in refined and christian Europe itself. The 
reader of Scott’s Napoleon will at once recur to the case of Bona- 
parte’s beautiful sister Paulina. After exposing her person for a suc- 
cession of days to the view of the artist, she replied to the question, 
How she could bear to expose herself so? that ‘the apartment was 
well aired each time before she went into it.’ So, it seems, she was 
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Greeks therefore lifted up their hands to public prostitutes, while 
they prayed to God. Phryne acquired such an immense 
fortune by her arts, that she caused a golden statue to be erec- 
ted to Venus at Delphi, upon which Crates the cynic after- 
wards wrote: “ Monument of the incontinence of the Atheni- 
ans.”4° She offered to the Thebans to rebuild their city walls, 
which had been destroyed by Alexander, provided they would 
suffer this inscription to be placed upon them in godl : “ Demol- 
ished by Alexander ; rebuilt by Phryne.” When once Hyper- 
ides brought an action against her, in order to procure an ac- 
quittal she uncovered her bosom before the judges.*" 

This shamelessness proceeded still farther. At an earlier p:- 
riod, contests of beauty had been introduced among the Greeks, 
in which young men and women contended naked for the prize of 
the highest gracefulness of form; asin Arcadia, Lesbos, Tene- 
dos, Elis, where the sacred vessels of the temple were given to 
the youth to bear, in proportion to their beauty.” Phryne 
came forward to this contest in Eleusis at the festival of Neptune, 
where thirty thousand Greeks were wont to assemble; and 
here, with flowing locks, as Venus Anadyomene, she descended 
into the sea, stark naked, before the eyes of all Greece.*" 

At the death of the courtezan Pythonice, a great number of 
the first artists accompanied the bier with mournful music ; and 
Harpalus, Alexander’s lieutenant in Babylon, erected to her 
memory a princely cenotaph, on the way from Athens to Eleu- 
sis. 


careful not to expose ber health. What must haye been the sense of 
female delicacy in one who could think of no other exposure! One 
is constrained to fear that the corrupting influence of the fine arts, is now 
as real, if not as great, as among the ancient heathen,—that there are 
the same exposures in statues and paintings, at least in some collections 
of them; and the same immoral influence in obliterating a sense of 
delicacy, and thus leading to sensuality. Ought not such images, 
however admirable in execution, to be removed from all places of 
public resort in a christian country ? TRANS. 


\.210-Diog. Laert. VI. 60. 
211 Alciphron Epistt. I. 31. 
212 Athenaei Deip. XIII. 20, 90. 


213 Athen. Deip. XII. 6. On the courtezans of Greece, see the 
well known dissertation of Jacohs in Wieland’s Attic Museum, Vol. III. 
No. 2. 
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Next to the courtezans, we must just mention, in a word, the 
paederastia of the ancients, and their excesses in it. This 
immorality was occasioned among the Greeks, by the practice 
of their young men often going naked,—and girls too in Sparta ; 
which must have destroyed all the more delicate feelings of shame. 
In the corporeal exercises also of the festal games at Olympia, 
Nemea, and Delphi, all the young men and boys, in the later 
periods of Greece, contended entirely naked. In the most an- 
cient times, according to Thucydides,” they wore aprons. In 
Sparta, the young women held their contests not indeed entirely 
naked, but yet in immodest apparel.*45 In Chios, boys wres- 
tled with girls.“ Even Plato would permit girls not yet mar- 
riageable, to contend naked.*7_ ‘That herein lay the occasion for 
paederastia, is affirmed by Plutarch, who describes the sensual- 
ists who crowded into the place of contest for the youth ;7° and | 
Cicero also affirms the same.*" But that this love may often 
have been only a pure mental love, appears entirely incredible, 
when we examine the testimonies of antiquity on the subject. 
On the contrary, Socrates appears here also to have been the on- 
ly sage who tried to give to this base inclination, already existing, 
a higher aim; while he pointed to the inexplicable influence of 
the higher principle in man even upon the external form, which 
also becomes ennobled as soon as the soul of man begins to at- 
tain to a diviner freedom. This deeper import of paederastia, ac- 
cording to which the external form was to be loved only in propor- 
tion as the spirit within manifested itself, was received from Soc- 
rates by his scholars, Plato, Xenophon, Aeschines, and Cebes ; 
but in the actual world, we find every where among the Greeks 
only that sensual love toward the male sex, which we can ex- 
plain on no other ground, but their extreme susceptibility to 
physical beauty. 

Still more revolting than all that has been named, is that 
abominable custom, which heathenism introduced, of regarding 
prostitution as an act of divine worship, and of bringing women 








214 Thucyd. Hist. I. 6. 
215 Manso’s Sparta, B. L. Th. 2. p. 162. 
216 Athen. Deipn. XIII. 20. 
217 Plato de Legibus, VIII. p. 85. ed. Bekker. 
218 Plut. Amatorius,’c. 4. 
219 Tuseul. Q. IV. 83. 
Vou. If. No. 7. 58 
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into the temples to sacrifice their virtue in honour of the goddess- 
es. Thus it is still in India; so it was in Egypt, in Babylon, 
in Lycia, in Phoenicia. And not only this, but in Babylon, as 
is well known, they even had a law requiring all the women in 
the land, once in their life to prostitute themselves to a stranger, 
in the temple of Venus.*! ‘The same horrible custom passed 
over into Greece, and young women of Cyprus, in ancient times, 
sacrificed their innocence to strangers in honour of Venus.?*? 
The same was the fact on mount Erix in Sicily.“ But the 
most frightful of all, was the pollution of innocence in the tem- 
ples of Venus at Corinth. As Strabo relates, the whole wealth 
of the city proceeded from the hire of prostitution, which the 
females who served in the temples received from the numerous 
sea-faring strangers. More than a thousand girls were the ser- 
vants of this goddess and her temples. At the public festivals, 
when the goddess was to be entreated for the continuance of 
her favour, it was the courtezans of those temples who were 
more particularly called upon to offer prayer; since their en- 
treaties were regarded as more efficacious. When Xerxes 
was driven back from Greece, the Corinthians ascribed the pres- 
ervation of their city and of the country especially to the prayers 
of the sacerdotal courtezans; and as the Athenians caused the 
heroes of Marathon to be painted at the public expense, the 
Corinthians did the same by their temple-damsels; to whose 
pictures, Simonides subjoined a laudatory epigram. It was not 
uncommon in Greece, and particularly in Corinth, for a person 
to make a vow, if Venus would be propitious to this or that un- 
dertaking, to devote to her a number of young women as pros- 
titates.2*° Christianity destroyed these seats of lust ; after it had 
first unveiled what was often practised in secret.’ And should 
we even admit in fact, what is here often adduced, namely, 


220 Herod. Hist. I. 182. 

221 Herod. Hist. I. 199. 

222 Justini Hist. XVIII. 5. 

223 Strabo, VI. 2. 

224 See the description of this remarkable city in Strabo’s Geog- 
raphy, VIL. 6. 

225 Athen. Deip. XIIL 4. 

296 Athen. Deip. XIII. 4. 

227 Eusebii Vita Constantini, lib. 3. 
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that sensual excesses like those we have seen in Greece, are 
practised in the larger cities of what is called christian Europe ; 
we must still remember that these, so far from existing within the 
sphere of the internal spiritual church, do not even pertain to 
the external church of Christ; since she does not even ac- 
knowledge him as a member of her community, who wallows in 
such gross sins. But among the heathen, as we have seen, such 
debauchery was not only allowed, but even approved, by their 
religion. 

The worst sin of sensuality, still remains to be mentioned. 
As we have quoted, above, some examples to show that even the 
statues of the gods served to kindle the tinder of sensuality, so 
could refined Greece practise beastiality ;** and in Egypt, the 
act was committed with the sacred goats, even before the eyes 
of the people ; of which Herodotus himself was a witness in the 
nome of Mendes. 

Having particularly considered the sensual excesses prevalent 
in Greece, let us now cast a ‘glance upon Rome. As in other 
virtues, so also in chastity ancient Rome was distinguished. Of 
this Valerius Maximus” gives us a series of striking examples. 
According to Plutarch,” it was two hundred and thirty years,— 
according to Valerius Maximus*' five hundred and twenty,— 
and according to Aulus Gellius,™ five hundred and twenty one 
years, before a divorce occurred in Rome. Matrons enjoyed 
peculiar honour, and married but once. ‘The censor once pun- 
ished a senator because he kissed his wife before his little 
daughters,* whose tender age did not yet admit of this familiar- 


#28 Athen. Deip. XIII. 20. 

229 Valerii Maximi Hist. V. lib. VI. e. 1. 

230 Plutarch. Vita Romuli, Comp, Thesei cum Romulo, ec. 7. 
231 Valer. Max. Hist. V. lib. IL. ¢. 1. n. 4. 

232 Auli Gellii Noctes Att. XVIL. 21. 


* This, it must be admitted, is worthy of a place among the famous 
“blue laws” of the stern fathers of Connecticut ; which were so cal- 
led, because first printed on blue paper. We can easily imagine the 
effeminate Greek of that period, and the corrupted Roman of a sub- 
sequent age, jeering with contempt at such an incident as the one 
mentioned above, and pronouncing the whole community who could 
endure such strictness, to be nothing better than fools or fanatics. 
But such sneers, whether in ancient or modern days, can only prove 
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ity. The practice of going naked, or of exposing the person, 
was no where indulged. Old Ennius sang: “ Flagitis prin- 
cipium est, nudare inter cives corpora.”™ A father was not al- 
lowed to be in the baths with a grown up son, nor a father-in- 
Jaw with a son-in-law. 

This purity of morals, however, even among the ancient Ro- 
mans, may not indeed have been without exceptions. At least Cic- 
ero says :* “Does any one desire that intereourse with prostitutes 
should be forbidden to the young? I cannot deny that he may 
seriously contemplate it ; but in this he will not only deviate from 
the custom of our age, but from the habit and usage of our fore- 
fathers. For when has not this been practised? When has it 
been regarded as a crime? When not allowed?’ In Cato’s 
time, the corruption was already general; yea, he himself did 
not hesitate to keep a mistress, strikingly conjugal as his life was 
in other respects; and it is even known, that he called to a‘ 
youth who came out of a brothel: “ Well done, my boy!” in-— 
asmuch as he considered this practice as the best means of 
preventing adultery and paederastia.*” It was customary, even 
then, for slaves to teach the youth the most lascivious dances. 
Paederastia had likewise become prevalent. Lucius Flaminius, 
the vanquisher of Philip of Macedon, is the first who is express- 
ly accused of it.%* When the censor Appius accused Coelius, 


the comparative corruptness of the people among whom they are cur- 
rent, or the incapacity of their frivolous or corrupt authors to discern 
the moral tendency of actions on a rising community. Whether it is 
practicable to enforce such regulations, and therefore wise to attempt 
it, is a separate question. Let it be remembered, that the old Ro- 
mans ought to share with our puritan ancestors, at least a small por- 
tion of the praise or of the scorn for having made the attempt. The 
sequel in the text, indeed, shows the very partial illumination and the 
great inconsistency of these old Romans. But, we may ask, where 
has been found light on the particular subject before us, either among 
ancient or modern nations, except es beaming from the ew Testa- 
ment 2 ° TRANS. 


233 Ammianus Marc. Hist. XXVIII. 4. 

234 Cicero Tuscul. Q. IV. 33. 

235 Plut. Vita Catonis, c. 20. Val. Max. Hist. V. lib. IT. ¢. 1. n. 7. 
236 Cicero pro Marco Coelio, c. 20. 

237 Horatii Satyrae, I. 2. v. 32. 

238 Plut. Vita Flaminii. 
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the friend of Cicero, of this crime, Coelius, with the approbation 
of the people, brought the same charge against the censor him- 
self. Scipio Africanus the younger was necessitated to drive 
two thousand loose females out of his camp before Numantia. 
Sylla gave to his concubines the possessions of whole nations. 
Clodius built a temple to Liberty on the ruins of Cicero’s house ; 
and when an image of the goddess was wanting, he caused the 
statue of a notorious prostitute to be set up as the goddess. 
In the army of Crassus, the soldiers read amatory romances.**' 
At the time of Catiline’s war, the most unnatural vices were al- 
ready spread amongst all ranks of society. Sallust depicts ' 
even that period with these colours :*? “ The lust of debauche- 
ry and prostitution of every kind, prevailed. Men were used as 
women ; and women exposed themselves naked to dishonour. 
Land and sea were ransacked for dainties. Men sought for 
sleep before nature required it. They waited for neither hun- 
ger nor thirst, neither cold nor fatigue ; but all were anticipated 
by way of luxury. ‘These things inflamed the youth, when their 
wealth failed, to the perpetration of crimes.” 

Among the statesmen who promoted unchastity by their lives, 
were Sylla, Lucullus, Catiline, Clodius, Crassus, Anthony, 
Pompey, Caesar and Augustus; and among the authors who 
taught it in their writings, were Horace, Plautus, Terence, and 
Ovid. Livy says also of the age of Augustus :** “ Rome has / 
increased by her virtues till now, when we can neither bear our 
vices nor their remedy.” 

Yet we can readily put up with all this, when we come to look 
at the history of subsequent periods. When we read the lives 
and conduct of the sovereigns of Rome and of their subjects,— 
it is not as though we read the lives of emperors and kings ; no! 
it is as though one read of the ravings of beings in whom beas- 
tiality was in league with the spirit of Satan! Far be it from us, 
however, to impute these abominations wholly to heathenism. 
Those monsters were unfaithful even to their own religion, 


239 Cicero Epp. ad Famil. VII. 12. 

240 Wieland’s Translation of Cicero’s Epistles, IV. Note 5. 
41 Plut. Vita Crassi, ¢. 32. 

242 Sallusti Bell. Catil. c. 13. 

243 Compare Cicero, Oratio Catil. II. e. 4. 

244 Livii Praef. ad Histor. 
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and therefore it does not belong to our plan to give their history. 
But we might, nevertheless, expect thus much of a religion which 
has in it any moral power at all, viz. that among the common peo- 
ple, where it mostly predominates, it should prevent the prev- 
alence of immorality to such an extent as it reached in Rome. 

But not to go into particulars, let us bring before our eyes 
the picture of that age as a whole, drawn by a cotemporary. 
Seneca thus speaks of his own time :* “ All is full of crimi- 
nality and vice; indeed much more of these is committed than 
can be remedied by force. A monstrous contest of abandoned 
wickedness is carried on. The lust of sin increases daily ; and 
shame is daily more and more extinguished. Discarding res- 
pect for all that is good and sacred, lust rushes on wherever it 
will. Vice no longer hides itself. . It stalks forth before all eyes. 
So public has abandoned wickedness become, and so openly does 
it fame up in the minds of all, that innocence is no longer sel- 
dom, but has wholly ceased to exist.” 

In the French revolution, when the people made a public re- 
nunciation of the God that had created and redeemed them, all 
the vices became prevalent of which human beings who have 
broken loose from the Holy God of Christians, are capable ; 
but still, never did this abandonment, even in its wildest intoxi- 
cation, proceed to such excesses as appear throughout the 
whole succession of the Roman emperors. An emperor who 
fought naked before the people at the shows of the gladiators, 
like several of the Roman emperors; an emperor who estab- 
lished a brothel in his palace, and required the toll to be paid 
to himself like Caligula; an emperor who drove through the 
streets of his capital with his naked mistress, like Nero ; an em- 
press who publicly commended herself to the coarsest lovers, 
and exposed her embraces for sale, like Messalina; an empe- 
ror who first dishonoured and then murdered his sister, like 
Commodus; an emperor who distributed the highest offices ac- 
cording to the greater or less degree of capacity for debauchery, 
like Heliogabalus ;—emperors, who caused persons to be mur- 
dered in sport, that they might see how they would die; who 
caused bridges to be suddenly broken down, that they might en- 
joy the sight of a multitude of people sinking in the waves ;— 
such rulers, even degenerate Byzantium had not ; for only when 
centuries shall have obliterated every vestige of Christianity in 


245 Seneca de Ira, II. 8. 
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the world and in the hearts of men, is it possible that such enor- 
mities should be perpetrated. ; 

That the heathen did in fact justify themselves in their sins 
and transgressions by the examples of the gods, could be cra 
ly shown only by an intimate knowledge of popular life; but 
besides this, we have also examples of the fact in the writings 
of the ancients. Meleager frequently appeals for exculpation of 
his paederastia, to the gods ; just as Jupiter carried off Gany- 
mede; Apollo, Cyparissus and Cinyras; and Poseidon, Pe- 
lops.“6 The same is indicated by Athenaeus :*” “ Why should 
we not strive to get possession of the beauty of boys and girls, 


since even gods did the same? Indeed among the goddesses, Au- | 


rora carried off Cephalus and Cleitus; Demeter, Jasion ; and A- 
phrodite, Anchises and Aeneas ; all on account of their beauty.” 
—So Martial finds fault with his wife, for scolding when she finds 
him with a beautiful boy.™® “How often,” says he, “ has 
not Juno been compelled to say the same to the thunderer Ju- 
piter ?”—So - a stripling in Terence,’ whose character is 
taken directly from the life, and who is relating how, he was 
about to commit unchastity : “While the girl was sitting in 
the apartment, she looked up towards the ceiling, and there 
saw Jupiter portrayed as he descended in a golden shower into 
the lap of Danae. I also began to look there, and rejoiced to 
see, that a god had already done what I was about to do. And 
what a god! he who thunders through the vault of heaven! 
Ego homuncio hoe non facerem? Ego vero illud feci ac lubens.” 
—In Ovid,” Byblis, inflamed with passion for her brother 
Caunus, appeals to the example which the gods have given for 
incest ; and in another passage,” the same loose poet admonish- 
es a maiden not to go into the temple, for there Jupiter bas often 
caused maids to become mothers.—Kindling with indignation at 
this frightful influence of such worthless gods, Antisthenes, the 


246 Meleagri Epigrammata, ed. Graef. Leips. 1811. Epgr. 10, 14, 
40. 


*47 Athen. Deip. XIII. 20. 

28 Martialis Epigrammata, XI. 44. 

249 Terentii Eunuchus, Act. 3. Se. 5. v. 34. 
250 Metamorph. IX. 789. 

251 Ovid. Trist. IL. 287. 
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friend of Socrates, declared boldly of Venus,*? “ Could I but on- 
ly seize Aphrodite, I would pierce her through with a javelin ; 
so many virtuous and excellent women has she seduced among 
us ha 

We close here these views, from which the eye of the Chris- 
tian gladly turns away.* Nevertheless, it is salutary, not 
entirely to avoid them ; for when the believing Christian, who 
has experienced the grace of the Redeemer in his heart, returns 
back again to himself from the contemplation of all the sinful 
abominations of heathenism; and finds, that not merely in his 
external life there is no vestige of these heathenish pollutions, 
but that also his heart, if not wholly free from thoughts of sin, 
still never dwells with pleasure upon them; and finds, too, that 
love to holiness is no longer a mere law to him, but that a sincere 
abhorrence of all that is not heavenly and a glowing love to all 
that is divine, dwell in his soul ;—he becomes deeply affected 
with the unspeakable compassion of Jesus, who, by the power 
of his sanctifying spirit, has new created the old man, has 
eradicated sin, has brought into existence a new world of 
glory in his soul, where before there was nothing, has enlight- 
ened the eyes of our understanding, that we may know what 
is the hope of our calling, and the glorious riches of the inheri- 
tance appointed for us among the saints.**° 


252 Theodoreti de Graec. affect. Cur. Disp. III. Opp. T. IV. 
p. 774. 

253 Eph. i. 18. 

* “Grap.y” indeed! will doubtless be the response of the reader, 
as it surely is of the translator, who has often been tempted even to 
omit some of the worst passages; and nothing but a sense of the im- 
portant end to be gained by a full exhibition of these odious details, 
could induce him to give them in English. And so, most deeply, 
felt the pious author; as is manifested by such admirable remarks as 
those which follow in the text. TRANS, 
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Section III. 


The impotency of the heathen religions to effect any deep and 
fundamental improvement either of the whole human race, 
of particular classes of men, or of the powers of the soul in 
any individual ; together with the consequences thence ac- 
cruing to morality. 


THE ROOT OF ALL HUMAN IMPROVEMENT 1S Reticion. The 
most ancient traces of national cultivation, are connected with 
temples, the priesthood, and the worship of God. For this 
reason, we must also consider, and endeavour accurately to ap- 
prehend, the developement of the mental energies of men, from 
the principles of their religion. And here we shall at once per- 
ceive, that heathenism is by no means adequate to produce a 
complete expansion and harmony of the human mind. 

No nation, as history every where shows us, attains to a cul- 
tivated state, independently of other Mations ; but as the individ- 
ual man becomes a man only in the social intercourse of fami- 
lies, so nations attain the cultivation of which man is susceptible, 
only through intercourse with nations. Divine worship, political 
institutions, and arts and sciences, were transplanted from the 
higher regions of interior Asia, from nation to nation, even to 
the most distant extremities of Europe and Africa; from whence 
they passed over to America. 

At that primitive period, when this communication from 
Asia to Europe was first effected in the families of the Pe- 
lasgi, the character of individual tribes was not yet developed. 
They had not yet established themselves in their destined lands; 
and therefore the nature of these countries could not yet exert 
its influence in the formation of the various national characters. 
If therefore, at that time, religion, art, and customs passed from 
one people to another, no revolution could thence ensue in their 
whole mental formation ; since almost every where, there pre- 
vailed a similar want of cultivation in general. But when the 
various masses of Asiatic population had established themselves 
in Asia, Europe, and Africa, each in its own domain ; and when, 
from the small and imperfect knowledge and traditions they had 
brought with them, there was developed among some of them 
a complete system of improvement and civilization ; then each 
of these self-formed nations assumed its peculiar mental stamp, 

Vou. II. No. 7. 59 
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which was thenceforward manifested in religion, government, 
arts, and sciences. The central points of this peculiar mental 
cultivation in the West, were Egypt and Greece. 

If now, from both these self-cultivated countries, religion was 
to extend itself further; as there certainly was need, because 
so many nations were yet destitute of almost all divine worship ; 
then the great and utter deficiencies of the heathen religions be- 
came immediately apparent. For these‘religions were so inti- 
mately blended with the peculiarities of the people and country, 
that, instead of occasioning new and original developement of 
mind in those foreign lands where they were introduced, there 
passed over to those lands, along with the religions of the Greeks 
and Egyptians, also the entire national character of those coun- 
tries, and converted those foreign nations into Greeks and Egyp- 
tians. ‘Thus Nubia and Abyssinia adopted the Egyptian man- 
ners and customs along with the Egyptian religion; just as 
Egypt itself had before received the cultivation of Colchis along 
with its religious ritual. ‘Thus Thrace, Macedonia, and Low- 
er Italy received, with the Grecian religion, also the pecu- 
\ liarities of Greece. Thus Greece made a breach upon the 

national developement of Rome; when with her gods she trans- 
ferred also her science to Rome.** And thus also Rome af- 
_terwards caused Gaul, Spain, and many other lands, to become 
Roman, and suppressed in them the formation of any peculiar 
character. We may even see this also among the Israelites. Ac- 
cording to the divine injunction, they were to have a religious 
establishment which was to be most intimately amalgamated 
with all their political institutions, for the purpose primarily of 
an external emblematic representation of an heavenly kingdom. 
When the Jews received any people into their religious commu- 
nity, as the Idumeans, and later so many Syrians and Greeks, 
these became thereby also Jews in politics, sciences, and arts. 
That a!l nations should subject themselves to one particular 
mode vf divine worship, must hence have appeared to a hea- 
then a visionary idea; as Celsus also expresses himself as cited 
by Origen. 
Christianity alone rendered a universal religion possible ; and 
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254 Had not the Grecian mythology supplanted the Roman, a pe- 
culiar taste and character in tragedy and the fine arts, would have 
developed themselves in Rome; as is shown by A. W. Schlegel in 
his Dramaturgie. 
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by what means did it do this? Christianity presented to the 
nations NO FORMALITIES, DOGMAS, OR EXTERNAL USAGES, to pre- 
vent its universal adoption.* It was a heavenly seed cast into 
the ground of the soul, which grew up into a tree ; and accord- 
ing to which, every thing in the civil and scientific character of 
a people was—not destroyed, but only modified. The spiritual 
nature of man has wants which Christianity alone can satisfy. 
Yea, not only is the life in Christ adequate to bless the whole 
human race,—but Christ, our Redeemer and Sanctifier, knows 
how to relieve all the particular wants of each individual. How 
cordially, therefore, must all uncultivated nations have attached 
themselves to this religion, with all the energies of their souls! 
In this manner, there arose in the hearts of individuals, a new 
inward life, which was free in action and adapted to the pecu- 
liar forms of developement in each nation ; and which also prov- 
ed itself to be efficient in external life, and produced new polit- 
ical institutions, manners and customs, arts and sciences, such 
as were most directly adapted to each nation. 


ee 0 ee CS 


* Scarcely can a more important question be proposed in connex- 
ion with the religious and mental history of our race ;—or a more sat- 
isfactory answer be given. And why has not this simple Christian- 
ity, so adapted to every clime and every condition of man, been long 
since spread and adopted among all races and nations of men? Its 
early corrupters and their successors, down to the present day, will 
find this a tremendous question at the day of judgment. And who 
is to answer for the revolting “formalities, dogmas, and external usa- 
ges” of popery?—enticing perhaps to the sensual and idolatrous 
mind, but deeply revolting to enlightened piety. How is it possible 
for the whole world to be truly converted and united together as one 
grand religious community, under such a system! 

One further question here forces itself on the attention. Who is 
to answer for the remnants of these deformities still left in too many 
of the reformed churches? Can we possibly anticipate the univer- 
sal prevalence of Christianity, and the union of its members, unless it 
be restored to its own primitive simplicity in form, in connexion 
with its primitive and celestial simplicity of spirit? The guilt, as well 
as the folly of this continued impediment to the universal spread of 
Christianity, will be found on earth, and will be noticed by the King 
of Zion, so long as it remains unremoved. Let any church attach 
some exclusive badge or symbol to her communion, no matter how 
ancient, if not from Christ, and it can only ensure the limitation of 
the reception of Christianity under her spotted banner. God never 
designed the Jewish ritual for universal diffusion ; but the contrary. 

Trans. 
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What would have become of those wild hordes, who in their 
national migrations inundated Europe, if without being modified 
by the influence of the gospel, they had entered into the dead 
forms of Roman heathenism? While we see Rome, at this 
period, in every respect enervated and weakened, China, at the 
time the Mantchus invaded it, was, as compared with Rome, in 
its bloom; and notwithstanding, we do not perceive that the 
Chinese were able, by the aid of their religion and modes of 
life, to impart to that powerful people of the desart any new 

irit,—a spirit able to produce in them any new developement. 
Ov the contrary, the active and energetic Mantchus entered into 
the dead forms of the Chinese worship and of the Chinese cul- 
tivation, [1644,] and are now bound down in the same stagnation 
and sickliness as that depressed nation itself. Among the mi- 
grating nations of Europe, on the contrary, we see how, in each 
one of them, a new life pervaded all social relations and new 
modelled every thing, after the gospel had once taken root in 
the hearts of individuals through the exertions of self-denying 
missionaries. The same is manifesting itself at the present 
time in Otaheite.* 

But it is not merely in the inability to pr a full and reg- 
ular developement of the peculiarities of nations, that the hea- 
then religions were adapted to no perfect improvement of the 
human race; the Grecian and Roman heathenism was just as 

rly fitted to unfold and perfect all the various powers of the 
uman soul. Since man cannot and must not remain shut up 
in himself ; but, in order to fulfil the true ends of his being, must 
live and move in a state, an existence, higher than himself; and 
since it is the province of religion to point out to him this high- 
er sphere ; so religion, that is, man’s connexion with this higher 
world, must be adapted to occupy and ennoble all his mental 
and spiritual powers. This heathenism could never do. 


* Since the author wrote the above, (in 1822,) what a delightful 
example of the same transforming power of the gospel, has arisen to 
the view of Christendom, in the renovation of the Sandwich Islands, 
and their rescue from the united horrors of heathenism, and the 
most debasing corruptions of the outcasts of civilized nations! With 
what force are such renovations as these destined to react in their ani- 
mating influence on the joy, the faith, the redoubling activity of the true 
church. It is happy for the church herself, that something of thie 
divine work is still found for her to do; end something of these tri- 
umphs, for her to witness; though she need not fear that all will be 
changed to history one moment too soon. Trans. 
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Indeed, in the first place, the InTELLECTUAL Powers found 
no satisfaction at all in the heathen religions; at the bar of the 
understanding, heathenism could never justify itself; and for 
this reason, too, no heathen religion has been able to sustain it- 
self beyond a certain period. The oriental religions, in accord- 
ance with the character of the East, fell into a state of Janguish- 
ment, in which they have indeed continued to exist among the 
common people, for centuries, as a tissue of lifeless forms ; but 
among the priests and sages, a secret formal religion of infidel- 
ity has taken root in connexion with them, as is the case, not only 
among the nations of India, but also among the Guebres or fire- 
worshippers. ‘The heathen religions of the West, on the other 
hand, amid the constantly augmenting improvement of the in- 
tellectual powers, fell into total decay, and were lost in supersti- 
tious infidelity, or unbelieving superstition, as we have already 
seen. 

But Christianity, which, rightly understood, is also the H1GH- 
EST AND THE ONLY TRUE PHILOSOPHY, not only supplied the 
heart-felt wants of the common people, while it also expanded 
their minds; but it likewise stirred up the profoundest thinkers 
to the very depths of their intellectual nature ; and while, ex- 
ternally, it appeared as swgie, foolishness, yet to him who tru- 
ly repented, perceived the misery of his sin, and experienced 
the power of the expiation of Jesus and of his sanctifying Spirit 
in his heart, ae a of divine wisdom were unlocked, which sat- 
isfied most perfectly all his longings after higher knowledge ; so 
far at least, as these longings did not spring from pride. 
Hence the holy apostle says: “ For te ws Christians, we 
speak the highest wisdom ; such, indeed, as does not accord 
with the wisdom of this world, but which has been hidden from 
eternity, and which God by his own Spirit has revealed to our 
spirit.” 

Hence the acute scholars of the East and the profound sages 
of the West, hence an Augustin who united the greatest acute- 
ness with the greatest depth of mind, could find in Christianity 
the most complete satisfaction of their longing after light. On- 
ly, it is true, this satisfying of the appetite for kideiedize, which 
Christianity e.sures, differs from all others in this, that it pre- 
supposes a new birth of the soul; it presupposes a fundamental 
knowledge of our own hearts, and a child-like humility proceed- 
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955 } Cor. ii. 5, 6, 7, 8. 
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ing from this self-knowledge; and even then, it promises a 
deeper knowledge only in proportion to the measure of real 
sanctification in us, only in proportion to our experimen- 
tal acquaintance with God. Christ is both the light of our 
intellect, and the life of our heart; but he must first have become 
our life, that he may also thus become our light. 

In vain, therefore, has unbelief for centuries assailed the pil- 
lars of the holy faith. Porphyry and Julian have passed away ; 
Toland and Bolingbroke, Voltaire and d’Alembert, the Fragment- 
ist [of Wolfenbiittel] and Bahrdt ;—but Christ is the same, yes- 
terday, to day, and forever. After every contest with infidelity 
and superstition, Christianity comes forth again enriched anew 
with victory and splendor. It has vanquished the scoffing hea- 
then; it has overcome the superstitions of many centuries; it 
has seen the English and French scoffers sink to oblivion; it 
has stood the contest with the more recent philosophy; and 
just as it was supposed to be subdued, it now begins once more 
to lift up its head with greater power and glory than ever.* 

Just as defectively did heathenism operate on the POWERS OF 
THE WILL. This arose, on the one hand, from the fact, that 
every heathen religion is a collection of traditions and ceremo- 
nies handed down from one generation to another, and not an 
immediate revelation of God to the human race. The man 
who feels the darkness of his understanding, and the poverty 
of his heart, longs for immediate instruction from God. This 
the heathenish religions did not possess. Bare traditions, 
which, furthermore, seldom stand in any moral relation to the 
heart, cannot excite the will; and though mysterious rites and 
ceremonies may indeed produce a magical and dark impres- 
sion on the feelings, yet inasmuch as no clear perceptions can 


* Doubtless the author here refers more particularly to what has 
been taking place under his own eye, in the recent revival of sound 
doctrine and pious feeling in the heart of Germany. Such declara- 
tions as the above, made in the face of the opposition itself, we hail 
with grateful joy and hope. What may not God design to effect by 
the instrumentality of this good man, (if not brought to an untimely 
death by his extreme ardour,) and of those who are now aiding him in 
the work of a second reformation in Germany! God-speed to these 
new Luthers. 

For more recent and definite notices of the progress of the good 
cause, see the letters of Prof. Tholuck himself to the Editor of this 
work, Bibl. Repos. II. p. 204, seq. Trans, 
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be connected with them, they lead only to superstition. Then 
too, on the other hand, all heathen antiquity, while it still had at 
least something in its religious traditions to deter from sensuality 
and avarice, was totally destitute of the doctrine of humility, 
We indeed often find in the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, and in many of the historians, as Herodotus,?*6 
the doctrine, that God humbles the proud and exalts the humble. 
This thought however does not spring from any moral perception 
of pride, but there is apparent in these declarations, only the be- 
lief in a fate, which knows how to hold the things of earth in a 
kind of equipoise; and this belief does not raise man above 
himself, but even sends him directly back into the sphere of 
what is finite. But all genuine excitement of better volitions, 
must proceed from.a humble recognition of our weakness and 
our impotency. Hence, because this did not exist among 
the heathen, they could have no profound and thorough-going 
system of morals ; nor could they destroy that worm in the hu- 
man bosom, which corrupts every blossom, and frightens peace 
and tranquillity from the soul,—PripE. 

In like manner, finally, the emotions, or the PoweRs oF 
FEELING in the stricter sense, remained undeveloped among the 
heathen. The affections of man receive their highest improve- 
ment, when he lives in constant intercourse with God. This 
inward panting of the heart after a higher and better sphere ; 
the living energies and joy in the Holy Ghost which flow from 
that world into the otherwise cold and desolate heart of man,— 
it is these which afford the deepest incitement to the world of 
our affections, which awaken the most noble and celestial feel- 
ings in our bosoms. But of such feelings, the follower of 
heathenism could know nothing. He knew neither a holy God, 
who can unite to himself the soul that longs after him and 
make it happy ; nor did he know any thing of a celestial home 
of the soul, for which it incessantly pants and strives. It was 
therefore the spirit of Christianity alone, which gave rise to ro- 
mantic and sentimental poetry. Whilst the poetry of the an- 
cients constantly exhibited only the relation of man to the ex- 
ternal world, and was inexhaustible in delineations of thé objects 
of creation and of the external life of man; the poetry of 
Christianity directed itself to the interior of the breast, and 
sang the sorrows and joys of the human heart. And farther; 





256 Herodoti Hist. VII. 10. 
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as all the powers, the deeper and more lively they are, as- 
sume so much the greater variety of form; so we also see 
among the, Christian converts new intellectual worlds continual- 
ly forming in endless variety. Inasmuch as the relation of each 
individual soul to God, has something peculiar and distinctly its 
own, there hence arise peculiar frames of mind and states of 
the heart; whilst, on the contrary, the inward life of the heathen 
must have been far more monotonous, because the exclusive 
object that universally addressed his feelings, was only his earth- 
ly father-land. 

We now pass on to another defect of heathenism, which it 
manifested in the developement of the powers of the soul. It 
was universally destitute of a just estimate of the dignity of man. 
Because heathenism had no true standard for nobleness and 
greatness of soul; because it knew not how to estimate mor- 
al purity and holiness of mind, as standing above all intellectual 
cultivation ; it could therefore make only a low estimate of the in- 
ferior classes of society, of the female sex, and of slaves; all of 
whom were alike despised as incapable of higher cultivation ; 
while yet they all equally belong to the human race. 

The common multitude, whom the ancients denominated 
dyhog apeddoogos and of moddoi, was indeed probably still more 
rude and immoral in ancient, than they are in modern times ; for 
the pride of virtue and a more refined moral ambition are unable to 
suppress, in the common man, the outbreaking of the lusts of the 
heart ; neither is he susceptible of impression from a philosophic 
system of morality, which exerts some influence on many of the 
educated. And since now among the heathen, religion also ex- 
erted no pervading influence upon the common man, he there- 
fore remained destitute of all the means of elevated mental and 
moral cultivation. 

If, in the mean time, the educated part of community had 
clearly perceived, that the improvement of the heart possesses a 
higher value than intellectual cultivation, they certainly would 
have placed a higher estimate on the good produced among the 
common — by the force of religion, or by an inward im- 
op of the heart ; and they would have sovght, by an intelligi- 

le system of morals, or by the spreading of a better religious ed- 
ucation, to render this good universal, and to augment its power. 
But the unhappy error had taken full possession of the higher clas- 
ses, that man can be elevated only by intellectual cultivation. 
This error is founded also, in part, upon the fact, that men had 
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not recognized rripeas the root of all sin; which, unless a high- 
er element be added, is wont rather to increase in the natural 
man_ by intellectual cultivation and to become more refined ; 
while, on the other hand, sensuality, which was regarded as 
the most dangerous vice, may more easily-be thrust aside, if it 
cannot be totally eradicated, by purely intellectual occupations. 
Even the Platonists assigned a much lower grade to the purifi- 
cation of morals (xa@agorg), than to contemplation (voyorg), and 
left the former to the uneducated multitude, while they conse- 
crated themselves especially to vonowg. Inaccordance with this 
view, Marinus says in his life of the New-Platonist Proclus, 
‘‘that this his hero may sometimes indeed have had evil thoughts ; 
but that does not signify much; for, indeed, all men have the 
same.” 

Christianity, on the other hand, if it take deep root in the 
heart, has power to awaken, in the most ordinary man, a live- 
ly interest both in heavenly and earthly things ; because it be- 
comes to him a matter of chief concern, by all the means 
within his reach, to elucidate, to confirm, and to establish on 
solid grounds, that which he has experienced in his own soul ; 
and while, in this way, he finds in spiritual things a point of 
contact with more cultivated minds, he is able to approach near- 
er to them, and thus share more largely in their improvement. 
Among real Christians in the lower walks of life, one will easily 
perceive this influence of conversion in favour of intellectual cul- 
tivation ; as is seen even in our day, among the lower classes of 
the United Brethren. 

The more sober-minded ian will never be able to conceal 
from himself, that whatever is tr2th, must be the same not only 
for the whole man, but also for all men. So that whatever sat- 
isfies fully the heart of the common people, must also be suffi- 
cient for the claims of the intellectual powers among the more 
cultivated; and again, whatever manifests itself to the fewer cul- 
tivated minds as the highest truth, must be perfectly adequate 
to the wants of the mass of the people. Now Christianity has 
broken down this wall of partition. It does not ask, Are you 
well educated, or not? but, Are you a sinner? And as every 
man must answer the question in the affirmative, so it has for 
all this one reply: “Repent aND BELIEVE ON THE LorD 
Jesus CHRIST, AND THOU SHALT BE SAVED.” 

The cultivated heathen were offended at Christianity precise- 
ly for this reason, that the higher classes could no longer have 
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precedence of the common people. The most ordinary Chris- 
tian spoke of divine things with a confidence as though he 
had beheld heaven with his own eyes; (and this confidence 
was indeed founded on his own personal experience ;) he spoke 
with an unshaken certainty, of things which had always been 
doubtful to the philosophers. ‘This put the heathen in amaze- 
ment; and hence the heathen Caecilius says :*7 “ If you desire 
to be wise, or even only modest, so cease from your subtle 
speculations about the zones of heaven and the mysteries and 
destiny of the world. It is enough to look before your feet ; 
especially for such unlearned, uncultivated, rude and boorish 
persons, who have never taken part even in civil matters, to 
say nothing of divine things. Or if you will at all events 
philosophize, then imitate Socrates, who, as often as one in- 
quired of him about heavenly things, answered : ‘‘ What is above 
us, does not concern us.” In the same manner, according to 
Origen,**® Celsus also utters his scorn, that the Christians, peo- 
ple so despised and miserable, appropriated to themselves such 
glorious promises for the future ; as if they were exalted above 
all other wise, good, and learned men. 

It was most truly an exhibition of the infinite grace of God, 
that Christ should grant to poor fishermen, country-people, and 
tent-makers, the privilege of becoming citizens of a heavenly 
kingdom of joy and bliss, fellow heirs and brethren to the Son 
of God. But happy is it for the world, that our God is indeed 
so gracious, that his compassion often appears almost incredible 
to ourselves ! 

In like manner, also, it was Christianity, which, by its spirit, 
abolished slavery in the ancient world. That there should be 
various modes of civil life, that there should be one class to 
serve and another to command, is indispensably necessary to 
every civil community ; but liberty ought also to prevail among 
those who serve. The servant ought to be atteched to the 
master by Jove and fidelity, and not by compulsion four life. 

The condition of slaves degrades, to a certain extent, those 
who are in it, to a lower species of men ; and thus overlooks the 
rights which belong to the dignity of human nature.* If we 


257 Minutii Octavius, c. 12, § 7. ¢. 13. § 1, 11, 12. 
258 Origenes contra Celsum, ITE. 30. 


* How mournfully is this true, in respect to the unhappy Africans 
in modern days! And is it not owing to this delusive, corrupt, and 
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can indeed truly say, that the condition, in many particular ca- 
ses, may be free from all unchristian severity, os we must nev- 
ertheless acknowledge that it cannot in itself consist with the 
rights which belong to the proper dignity of man ; and that in 
actual life it has given occasion to results and appearances of the 
most degraded nature. 

Let us only consider the condition of the poor Helots among 
the Spartans. A scanty and disgusting dress, and a dog-skin 
cap, distinguished them from all the rest of the inhabitants. 
Those who were too robust, had to be enfeebled by various 
kinds of ill treatment ; and if the masters did not do this, they be- 
came themselves liable to a penalty. Every slave annually re- 
ceived a certain number of stripes, to remind him that he was 
—a slave! Hymns of a nobler kind, they were not allowed to 
sing ; but only gay and sensual songs. To complete their de- 
gradation, they were sometimes compelled to sing songs in dis- 
grace and ridicule of themselves; and to the same purpose, 
they were also compelled to perform indecent dances. In or- 
der to make the sons of the Spartans loath the vice of drunk- 
enness, the Helots were compelled to intoxicate themselves in 
public assemblies. When they became too numerous, they 
were murdered clandestinely ; every year, at a certain period, 
the young Spartans, clad in armour, used to hunt them; and 
to prevent their increase they were killed with daggers. 

If now the slaves in other states of Greece, did not indeed 
receive treatment equally inhuman, yet there was much that 
was degrading in their situation; as, for example, it was 
considered as quite allowable and was not at all unfrequent, to 
use them for the purposes of sensuality. Even Solon himself 
assigned a temple, upon the old market place, to a number of 
female slaves, where, as prostitutes, they served the public lust. 
And further, the testimony of slaves before a court was always 
accompanied with the most horrible tortures, etc.” 


corrupting process of the mind, that some have even gone so far as 
to deny that negroes have immortal souls? and that they are treated 
by many more, as though they were not only to live, but also to die, 
like the brutes ? Trans. 


259 Manso’s Sparta, B. I. Th. 1. p. 137. Potter’s Antiquities, Vol. 
I. p. 69, and onward. 


260 On the use of male and female slaves for the purposes of sen- 
suality, see Reilemeier, History of Slavery in Greece, Berlin, 1789. p. 
31, 42. 
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Among the Romans, likewise, the condition of slavery was 
such as could barely be endured ; and from the history of the 
slaves, particularly in the time of the emperors, we learn 
what may come of a class of men so totally neglected and dis- 
graced. Some slaves of the Romans, the Ostiarii, were con- 
stantly chained like dogs before the palaces of the great; others 
were immured in subterranean work-houses. It was a_horri- 
ble law of theirs, that when a master was murdered, and the 
murderer could not be detected, all the slaves, together with 
their wives and children, were devoted to death. ‘This terrific 
law had already originated in the time of the Republic; and 
Tacitus informs us how, at one time, on occasion of the se- 
cret murder of Pedanius Secundus, four hundred innocent 
slaves lost their lives. The slaves were even regarded by the 

,-+- proud Romans, not as persons, but as things (res)!* Of 
the like genuine Roman kind, was also the conduct towards 
his slaves of even M. Cato, illustrious as he was in many 
other respects. ‘The expressions are remarkable which Plu- 
tarch employs on this occasion, in his description of the life of 
Cato. He says :*® “But I must regard it as altogether too 
harsh in Cato, that after he had used his slaves like cattle till they 
were old, he should drive them forth and sell them; which im- 
plies, that one man stands to another in no other relations but 
those of gain; whereas we may see that a greater province is to 
be conceded to affection than to mere legal right. It is only 
towards men that we can stand in the relations of law and jus- 
tice ; but kindness sometimes extends itself as a rich source of 
kindness and love even to the irrational brutes. Indeed, it is 
from kindness that we support horses which have become inca- 
pable of labour; and we not only feed dogs while rearing 
them, but also take care of them when old 
ought not to use living creatures like a shoe or an implement 


261 Taciti Annal. XIV. 42. 
262 Plut. in Vita Catonis, c. 5. 


* Alas, too, for our own age of light, liberty, and humanity! and 
what is the bitterest of all to every reflecting freeman of our own 
happy republic, alas, for one large portion of our “land of freedom !” 
The very language that now stands as such a blot on the annals of 
heathen Rome, two thousand years ago, is at this moment heard in 
the halls of our Congress and in many of the state legislatures : 
“ This species of PROPERTY |” TRANS. 
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which we throw away when broken to pieces and worn out by 
use ; but one should accustom himself before hand to be gentle 
and kind towards them ; for this reason, if for no other, that he may 
thus learn to be kind towards his fellow men. I, at least, would 
never sell an old labouring ox ; and much less would I part with an 
old slave who had grown up on the same soil with myself, and 
been accustomed to the same mode of life, and drive him, as it 
were, from his country, or sell him for a little money, as if worth- 
less both to the seller and the buyers. But Cato, who in this 
point went to an extreme, even left behind him the horse he 
had used in Spain, that he might spare to the state the cost of 
his transportation. Now, whether this was magnanimity, or a 
standing upon trifles, I leave for each one to judge.” 

And what horrible examples do we see, in the time of the 
emperors ; either of inhuman masters, who treated their slaves 
with much more cruelty than their cattle; or of worthless slaves, 
who knew how to push themselves into the highest places of 
honour by the diabolical arts of calumniating the innocent, or of 
excitement to lust! There stood the luckless youth for whole 
nights, silent and fasting, at the pillow of his revelling master ; 
and his special business was, to wipe away the spittle, to re- 
move immediately the vomit, or to perform some still more 
disgusting office. Coughing, sneezing, or a gentle whisper 
among themselves, was a high crime in the poor wretches, and 
disturbed the mental tranquillity of the debauched reveller. The 
severest scourging was the reward.2 The smallest offences 
brought upon them the most inhuman punishments. A superin- 
tendent of the public shows, who had committed some trivial of- 
fence, was scourged with chains, at the command of Caligula, 
for several days in succession ; and was not entirely despatched, 
until the mortification occasioned too great a stench for the ty- 
rant.** ‘The story is well known of the Roman grandee, whose 
slave broke a chrystal vase in the presence of Augustus, and 
who forthwith sentenced the slave to be thrown to the fishes. 
The unfortunate servant clung around the feet of the emperor 
and begged for his intercession; but the mediation even of the 
emperor made no impression on the inhuman monster. The for- 
mer, however, in anger at such an act of cruelty, caused all his 
costly vessels to be broken in pieces. 


263 Seneca Epist. 47. 
264 Dio Cassius, Hist. LIX. 27. 
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Let us now cast a glance upon the relations of the female sex 
among the heathen. To them also was assigned under heathen- 
ism an inferior place. It is Christianity that has first attributed 
to woman the same degree of human dignity as to man; only 
that woman exhibits the divine image in a form different from 
that of man. The heathen—to whom in his ruder state, war- 
like valour is the highest object; and to whom, in a more re- 
fined state, political life takes the place of valour—found wo- 
man unadapted to either of these objects. | Moreover the rear- 
ing of children, so far as she was concerned, pertained rather 
to the body and to the understanding than to the soul; and 
therefore woman, with him, could have no other value than that 
of a faithful slave. On this ground, must we account for the 
neglected condition of this sex among the ancients. As they 
expected every thing wicked from women, and trusted them in 
no respect,”® so they endeavoured to cut them off from all inter- 
course with the world. ‘The women were confined to a particu- 
lar part of the house, and that the back part, where they inhab- 
ited the upper chambers. ‘The younger females slept in apart- 
ments secured by locks and bolts; and were not allowed, ex- 
cept by special permission, to go from one part of the house 
to another. If they drove abroad in the night, torches were to 
be carried before the carriage. ‘They were watched by old fe- 
male servants and eunuchs; who, however, were not unfre- 
quently bribed to indulge them in excesses. 

By this confinement and deprivation of freedom, by this se- 
clusion from all social intercourse, all opportunity for mental 
improvement and for the attainment of delicacy and refined 
manners, must have been precluded to the women. No wonder, 
then, that there were many misogynists among the ancients, who 
would not marry at all; whose sentiments, in part, have been 
collected by Stobaeus.67 These generally continued in the 
practice of paederastia; for which reason also, matrimony was 
regarded by the ancients as eminently a political institution ; as 
we have already noticed above, particularly among the Spar- 
tans.* 


265 Stobaei Sermones, LXX. De vituperatione mulierum. 

266 Potter’s Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 310 sq. 

"267 Stobaei Sermones, Sermo LXVI. Quod non expedit uxorem 
ducere. 


* See page 448 above. 
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In a work which is ascribed to the Pythagorean Ocellus 
Lucanus, and which probably contains fragments and thoughts 
of his, the following principles concerning matrimony are ex- 
pressed.?6° “The law on the one hand, and discretion and pie- 
ty on the other, must serve for a guide in assuming the obliga- 
tions of wedlock. And indeed the first rule is, not to beget 
children for the mere pleasure of procreation, but for the sup- 
port of the whole community of which the man is a part. Ina 
similar manner those commit a fault, who, in the choice of their 
wives, regard any thing else but the general good. Harmony 
and unity of disposition, among married people, must be pre- 
supposed ; otherwise, there arises contention in individual fami- 
lies; and hence in the state also, since the state consists of fam- 
ilies.” 

Thus political were the motives which the better class desired 
should be regarded in respect to matrimony. Lycurgus would 
allow of absolutely no old bachelors. As a punishment for 
them, he made it a permanet regulation, that, at the command 
of the Ephori, they should appear, each winter, naked in the 
market place, and sing songs in derision of old bachelors ; that 
they should not be present at the public contests of the half 
naked maidens; and, in the third place, that they should at a 
certain festival, be publicly dragged by the women round an 
altar and beaten with their fists. What respect or what del- 
icate endearment could there be in a marriage, which was en- 
forced in this degrading manner ? 

How little the connexion of marriage was comprehended 
in its dignity and importance by the Greeks, is shown particu- 
larly by thé example of Plato, who, (in the fifth book of his 
Republic,) could propose a community of wives for his ideal 
state. How revoltingly injudicious such a proposition must be 
for the state, as well as for individuals, was strikingly shown by 
Aristotle. He correctly remarks, that “ such a state of things 
would by no means satisfy the wants of individuals; for though 
all might cry out together, ‘ This is my wife ;’ yet still this 
could not possibly be said by each individual. Never isa thing 
worse taken care of, than when it belongs equally to several per- 


268 Ocelli Lucani de natura rerum, ed. Rudolphi, c. 4, p. 39. 
269 Plut. in Vita Lycurgi. Athenaei Deip. 1. XIII. 
270 Aristoteles, Politica, I. 2—18. ed. Schneider. 
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sons, where each one leaves it to the care of the others; and 
just so would then the rearing and education of children fall into 
the greatest neglect. In such a state, with so great a communi- 
ty of goods, there could be, universally, only a feeble and 
never a powerful love; because no man could have any thing 
of his own; and we know that a man always loves most, that 
which is most peculiarly his own.” 

The scholars of Socrates ahd Plato, acknowledged the dignity 
of the female sex in a somewhat higher degree. Socrates himself 
very correctly says :* “By many things,O men, as well as 
by what this maiden does, is it evident, that the female nature is 
in nothing inferior to that of men; they need only the requisite 
knowledge and power. If, therefore, one of you has a wile, let 
him only teach her, with full confidence, whatever he may wish 
her to understand.” 

But perhaps the finest ideal of a noble woman and of the de- 
sign of the marriage relation, which antiquity can furnish, is 
presented by Plutarch in his work, entitled, Advice to married 
persons,” which he addressed to a couple who were recently 
married. In that work, he calls their attention, among other 
things, to the following : ‘‘ No woman can wish, merely by mer- 
etricious and sensual arts to bind her husband to herself. It 
would turn out with her as with those who seek to catch fish 
with poisoned bait; they catch them perhaps easily, but the 
bait renders them unfit for use. Just so must such a woman 
live for years with a slack-and foolish husband. And those too 
who would rather rule over simple husbands than Slisten to wise 
ones, are like persons who prefer to lead the blind along a road, 
rather than to follow such as see and know the way. Univer- 
sally, the woman must seek to attain, in the highest degree, all 
moral and practical accomplishments. 

“In a wise and happy marriage, every measure must pro- 
ceed from both parties in harmonious union. Still the guidance 
of the man must be perceptible; as when two voices sound to- 
gether, the deepest still leads the melody. Nevertheless, the 
woman may lead the man, not by scolding and rage, but by af- 
fectionate gentleness. Thus the sun conquered the north wind. 
When the latter would compel the traveller to put off his mantle, 
and stormed and blustered, he wrapped himself in it so much the 
closer. But when the gentle sun, with his enlivening beams, 


271 Xenoph. Convivium, c. 2. p. 161. ed. Schneider. 
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came forth from the clouds, the traveller laid aside not only his 
mantle, but also his upper garment. 

“ Harmony and similarity of taste and feeling, are the soul of 
wedlock. A mirror bordered with splendid gems can be of 
no use, if it does not reflect the true image of the countenance. 
So no wife can benefit you, though possessing all possible 

erfections, if she is not a counterpart of your own disposition. 
The wife must know how to weep with her weeping hus- 
band, and to laugh when he laughs. Plato said: ‘ That 
city might be pronounced fortunate where no difference between 
mine and thine should exist ;> and much more so must it be in 
matrimony. And further; as the physicians say, that if the 
left side is struck, the right also feels it, so must the wife and 
the husband live in the greatest mutual sympathy. 

“ And as the wife must have all in common with the hus- 
band, so, finally, must she also have the same friends; and 
pre-eminently must it be so with the greatest of all friends, the 
gods. She ought to worship no other gods, but those of her 
consort. 

“And now, my dear Pollianus,?” who have already your- 
self arrived at an age in which you know how to philoso- 
phize, adorn your own mind with excellent thoughts, while 
you occupy yourself only with what is useful; but also, like 
the bees, collecting honey from every source, impart to your 
wife of that which you bear in yourself, and thus make her 
acquainted with the best of every species of instruction: ‘ For 
thou hast become to her,’ in the words of the poet, ‘father, 
and mother, and also brother.’ And so it is likewise proper, 
that you should listen to her when she says: ‘ Husband, you 
are now my teacher, and guide, and instructor in things the 
most noble and divine.’ For if you instruct your wife in 
such things, she will be recovered from the silly amusements 
of ordinary women. A woman who has learnt Geometry, will 
be ashamed to dance; and she who is charmed with the 
words of Plato and Xenophon, will listen to no magic songs. 
As women can bear no children without the man, so must the 
man likewise sow the intellectual seed in the soul of the wo- 
man, in order to bring to light the intellectual fruit. 

“ But, O Euridice, let it be your endeavour always to re- 
tain in mind the wise and excellent sentiments, and to have 


“272 Plut. Conjug. Praec. ¢. 48. 
Vou. I]. No. 7. 61 
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continually in your mouth those discourses, which you heard 
while you were present with us; that so you may delight your 
husband, and be admired by other women, because, although 
dressed out by no one, you yet appear adorned. The pearls 
of those rich ladies, the silk of those foreign ones, you cannot 
purchase for much gold. But the attire of a Theano, a Cleo- 
buline, a Timoclea, of the ancient matrons Claudia and Cor- 
nelia, and of whatever other celebrated women there may have 
been, this attire you can procure for yourself without cost, and 
live at the same time renowned and happy. If Sappho was 
so conceited on account of her talent for poetry as to write in 
the following manner to a rich lady; ‘When you are dead, 
you will rest in the grave and no one will think of you more ; 
since you possess not the Pierian roses ;/—why should not you 
venture to be proud of age when you possess not only 
the roses, but also the fruits, which the muses bring and dis- 
tribute to those who strive for knowledge and wisdom ?” 

A charming picture of a heathen marriage of the nobler 
kind! But how few instances may there have been of it; 
and how far short of that which every case of christian wed- 
lock ought to be! for we must look, not on the members of the 
christian church as they are,* but as they should be according to 
apostolic wisdom ; and as they in fact are, when, by conversion 
and regeneration, they have likewise become real members 
of the invisible church. To such a state of conjugal connex- 
ion among the heathen, as well as to every other desire and 
effort of theirs, the higher unity of spiritual life was wanting. 
This higher unity is afforded to Christians in the marriage re- 
lation, by Christ, as being the object of their mutual affection. 
It is, indeed, by Christ’s becoming the central object of all 
their affections and efforts, that their life first acquires a heav- 
enly consecration, a sacerdotal form. The man no longer 


* To understand the exact import of our author in this and many 
other passages, it is necessary to bear in mind the fact, that in the 
established churches of Germany, protestant as well as popish, the 
whole mass of the people are considered as externally members of 
the church. Well may such a man, when writing for such a com- 
munity, feel himself frequently called upon to make a distinction be- 
tween the “converted” and “regenerated” part of the church, and 
the great mass who give no evidence of piety—Such are some of 
the sad fruits of Church-and-State policy, in connexion with the lax- 
ity of doctrine which itself produces. TRANs. 
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loves, in his wife, the woman alone, but the glory of his Re- 
deemer which imbues and animates her; and so the woman 
loves in her husband, not merely the man, but the Spirit of her 
Lord, with which he is filled. The aim of their life is not, as in 
the case of that Platonic wedlock, merely-to render this life 
agreeable; but it is the glorious transformation into the image 
of Christ ; and as here the husband will particularly exemplify 
the Pauline view of christian life; as there will emanate from 
him to the wife strength of faith, rejoicing activity, and unshaken 
confidence ; so the wife will on hee part exemplify that view 
of life in Christ which is presented by the apostle John; and 
she will know how to infuse into the soul of her husband, tran- 
quillity of mind, gentleness, and forbearance. In the circle 
of their children, they will stand not merely in the relation of 
persons who have brought them into being and who are nou- 
rishing them up for an earthly life; but they will look upon 
themselves as the priest and priestess of God; as those who 
have given birth to a new citizen of Heaven, whom it is now 
their business to render fit for a reception into the heavenly 
community. And on the other hand, the children will not 
merely be bound to them by the bond of earthly love ; but they 
will feel themselves chained to their pious parents by that won- 
derful sympathy of spiritual love, which in scripture is mystically 
denominated “ in Christ ;” and while in their father and mo- 
ther they recognize also their guides to the Lord, the Spirit of 
the Lord will indissolubly unite them with their parents. 

This leads us to a kindred topic of consideration, viz. that of 
education among the ancients. The great importance of it was 
acknowledged by them. Socrates (in Plato”) says concern- 
ing it, to one who inquired of him respecting the education 
of his son: “ Solemn consultation is always a sacred act. But 
if consultation is universally sacred, more particularly so is that 
in which we would now engage. For man can deliberate upon 
nothing more sacred and divine, than upon the education of 
himself and of those who belong to him.”—And Plutarch 
says °° “To the perfection of a man, three things must co- 
operate, nature, teaching, and practice. But if any one supposes, 
that those who are born with small natural abilities, are not able 
to remedy the defects of their nature by careful instruction and 


°73 Platonis Theages, p. 5. ed. Bekker. 
274 Plut. de liberis educandis, c. 4, 5, 6. 
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management, let him know, that he is in a very great error. 
Neglect destroys the excellency of nature; but instruction en- 
nobles what is naturally mean. The dropping of water wears 
the rocks away. Nay, it will even turn out, that what is 
achieved against nature by exertion, is more excellent than that 
which is peculiar to nature.—Just as the bodily limbs of a 
child must be properly taken care of and exercised from his 
birth, that they may not grow crooked; so likewise must the 
habits and morals of children be appropriately formed from the 
beginning, if they are to become correct; for every thing while 
young, is yet moist and soft, and therefore easily receives an 
impression.—The source and root of a noble disposition, is an 
appropriate education. Hence Crates was not in the wrong, 
who stationed himself in the highest part of the city and cried 
out: ‘O ye men! whither are ye rushing headlong! ye who 
prize the acquisition of property above all things, but take no 
care for your sons, to whom you are to leave all that property 
behind.’ ” 

But here it is first to be remarked, that the chief object of at- 
tention in the education of children, was merely to , ed them 
for distinguished citizens ; and that accordingly, just as in hea- 
then wedl6ck, sovalso™in the relation between parents and chil- 
dren, there remained unregarded, on the one hand, those tender 
bonds of personal affection which should ever unite the child 
and the parents ; while, on the other hand, there was also here 
left out of view the relation of the life of the child to that high- 
er sphere of being, to which every one ought to be consecrated 
from his birth, and into which he ought to be introduced and 
incorporated throughout the whole course of the formation of 
his mind and character. 

Plato, in his Republic and in his book on the Laws, bestows 
very special care on the theory of education. But he too re- 
garded it in no higher point of view than that of conformity 
to the laws of the state. So the Athenian, in his book on the 
Laws, says :** “ For the third and the fourth time, our reflec- 
tions have come to the result, that education should be the al- 
lurement and guidance of youths to that which the laws ap- 
prove, and which the most judicious and aged have found by 
experience to be the best.”—And with the same view Aristotle 
also says :*76 * No one can doubt that the legislator must bestow 


275 Plato de legib. II. p. 245. ed. Bekker. 
26 Arist. Politica, VIII. 1. ed. Schneider. 
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very peculiar attention on the education of youth. If this is 
not done in a state, its constitution is destroyed. The citizen 
under any constitution of government, must live conform- 
ably to the spirit of that constitution ; because the peculiar spi- 
rit of each constitution helps to sustain the constitution itself ;— 
the democratic spirit sustains a democracy; the aristocratic 
sustains oligarchy ; and the best spirit and disposition in a peo- 
ple, will ever produce the best constitutions.”* 

In consequence of this political view of education, the state 
was also exhibited, by the sages of antiquity, as eminently the 
chief educator. ‘The laws were to accomplish the right for- 
mation of character in the youth. Hence, according to Plato, 
the science of education stands connected with the discovery of 
the best political laws. Meanwhile, however, Plato could not 
comprehend any education in the true sense of the word, inas- 
much as he had allowed the community of women. Aristotle 
indeed censures this latter trait, as we have seen ; but still the 
influence which even he allows to the parents in education, is 
an extremely subordinate one. He also admits the laws as the 
chief means of education :*” “ Still, the laws of the state can 
give only general rules; those which are more special, the pa- 
rents must learn by experience ; since these are in a great degree 
contingent.” “Thus, for example,” says Aristotle, “the phy- 
sician prescribes rest and abstinence from food generally, to all 
who are sick with fever; but still, there may be single excep- 
tions of persons who would not be benefited by this course.” 
In his Politics also, the same author says :*8 “Since the object 
and design of the state is but one, so it is clear that the process of 
education also can be but one, and that indeed a necessary one. 
For this end also, it is clear, that all must take a common care 


277 Aristot. Ethica ad Nicom. X. 9. 
278 Aristot. Politica, VIII. 1. 


* If that sagacious politician of ancient days is correct, as all sub- 
sequent experience has shown that he is, what then shall we say of 
the final bearing on our political institutions, if aristocratic and mo- 
narchical forms of church polity are to become prevalent among us ? 
With a religious people, what can so powerfully act to change the 
whole bias of the public mind, as a change in the form of religious 
institutions? It is well remarked of our puritan ancestors, that 
‘they decreed our future freedom by the very form of their indepen- 
dent church polity !’ Trans. 
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together; and not each one separately, as is now the case, 
while each one cares for his own children separately, and im- 
parts to them separate instruction just as he pleases. At the same 
time, no one must think that he may be a citizen by himself, 
but all are citizens of the state; and therefore each particular 
part or person must regard, not what is useful merely to himself, 
but what is useful to the whole.” 

Such thorough-going subordination of private to public in- 
terest, was indeed found practicable in no state but Sparta ; 
but still, in several respects, it existed in all the Grecian states, 
and was every where aimed at as a desirable object. But it is 
totally impossible that state education should supply the place 
of parental. For according to the highest ideas of education, 
(and these are just the christian ideas,) the child ought through 
the mysterious communion of love in which he lives with his 

arents, without the imposition of any command at all, to engraft 

imself as it were into the higher life of the parents, and thus 
be moulded for obedience, not only to the laws of the earthly 
state, but also of the heavenly kingdom of Christ.” What 
were the marriage ties without the delight of training up chil- 
dren,—without the pleasure to the parents of seeing the image 
of their own intellectual and moral life transferred to the child ? 
Yea, the true love of the child also towards its father and moth- 


er, can rest only on the moral communication received from 
them,—on the spiritual procreation. 
It is further to be remarked, in how small a degree the higher 
intellectual capacities of man were developed by such an educa- 
oO 


tion, where each individual is shaped to the forms of the state 
in which he lives. In the first place, for minds of a loftier and 
diviner cast, who, like Anaxagores, wished to be citizens, not of 
an earthly state, but of an heavenly, it must have been to the 
last degree burdensome and oppressive, to find their spirit, which 
aspired to embrace the cause and essence of all things in heav- 
en and in earth, immediately in its very developement, bound 
down, as it were by a magic spell, in the contracted sphere of 
the affairs and regulations of a petty state. 

But if, again, in all the Grecian states besides Sparta, the 
young men were indeed seldom necessitated by state regula- 


379 Cicero also recognized such an engrafting of one’s self into the 
spirit of the family ; only not in its proper depth. Orat. pro Rabirio, 
e. 2, 
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tions to enter upon any certain mode of life, yet still the parents, 
in all the efforts and aspirations of their sons, had no other 
standard but the common good of the state; and whatever did 
not promote this, seemed to be enthusiasm and extravagance. 
We see this in a remarkable manner in the history of Socrates. 
Although Socrates carried on a spirited warfare against the so- 
phists, who lost themselves in fruitless speculation on things un- 
attainable by man; while on the other hand he urged upon the 
young men, who attached themselves to him, the improvement 
of the heart and self-denial in their lives; yet this appeared to 
the earthly-minded Athenians, who knew nothing higher than 
the daily course of state affairs, as going quite too far; and 
Aristophanes, with great applause, made Socrates the subject of 
ridicule, as a sophist or a subtile speculator about remote things, 
metemoa goortifwr. : 

It was not however merely in general, that, in consequence of 
such a system of state cultivation and education, the spirit of the 
more thoughtful youth was cramped and circumscribed ; but the 
disposition, the beart, remained in this way wholly neglected. It 
is Love which excites the profoundest life in man ; and each low- 
er degree of love prepares the way to one that is higher. In this 
way should love to man, when developed in tenderness, prepare 
the way for love to God. But the earliest love, to which a hu- 
man being finds himself directed, as he comes into the world, 
is filial love. The more tenderly and affectionately this is de- 
veloped, the purer and more godlike will be every other love 
of which life renders us susceptible. Now as the pleasures of 
domestic love were wholly unknown among the ancients ; as the 
individual, from childhood up, saw himself directed only to a 
greater community, to which however it was impossible to attach 
himself with the full warmth of his heart; so also his inward 
man remained uncultivated and unimproved, in precisely the 
most delicate part of his spiritual being. 

It is, however, still to be remarked, that what is here said of 
heathen wedlock and the education of children, is true in a less 
degree of the Romans than of the Greeks. In consequence of 
the greater regard for chastity, which was produced by the more 
serious religious system of the Romans, conjugal affection was 
more cordial and fervent,—the wife, too, was under far less 
restraint;—than among the Greeks. The effect of this more 
warm and cordial marriage relation, was also apparent in the ed- 
ucation of children. The Romans had such mothers as the 


| 
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excellent Cornelia; and fathers earnestly engaged for the im- 
provement of their children, as Cato. The sentiments of Cato 
on marriage and education, are presented to us by Plutarch in 
his account of his life. “He selected a wife out of a good 
family, rather than a rich one ; believing that each of these 
ualifications may indeed have its weight and importance, but 
that the well born, despising whatever is mean, will be the more 
ready to unite with her husband in all that is noble. Whoever 
beats his wife or his child, says he, lays his hands on that which 
is most sacred. He regarded it as far more praiseworthy to be 
a good husband, than a great senator. He also admired nothing 
more in Socrates, than that, with an ill tempered wife and worth- 
less children, he could maintain his gentleness and equanimity. 
And when a child was born to him, he regarded no business, ex- 
cept that of the public, so important, as his being present when 
his wife washed and swathed the infant; which she also nursed 
with her own milk. Often also she laid the infant children of 
the slaves upon her own breast, and sought thus to infuse into 
the latter a friendly feeling towards her son. When his chil- 
dren began to have understanding, he took them himself and 
taught them the rudiments of school education ; although he 
had an excellent slave, who well understood the business, and 
taught many other children. Cato was accustomed to say, he was 
not willing that his son should be rebuked or beaten by a slave ; 
nor that he should have to thank a slave for this kind of knowl- 
edge.” ‘This solicitude of the Roman for his children, is ever to 
be acknowledged and applauded ; although it does not indeed 
reach the important point which-Paul regards as the chief point 
of all education, viz. that children must be brought up “ in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Eph. 6: 4. 
Thus have we seen how heathenism was deficient in a fundamen- 
| tal knowledge of human nature, and consequently also in a proper 
) estimate of human nature ; and that therefore, if we take the word 
_| in a higher sense, even that humanity was wanting in heathen- 
| ism, on account of which so high encomiums have been lavish- 
.' ed upon it;—only indeed by those who know not the deeper 
humanity to which vital Christianity gives birth. This deficien- 
cy in humanity, or genuine and universal benevolence, is also 
manifest in many religious and civil customs. ‘To that is to be 


280 Plut. Vita Catonis M. c. 20. 
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imputed the prohibition laid by the Greeks upon their slaves, 
that they must not be present at many of the festivals of the 
gods, e. g. that of the Eumenides; and at Rome, that of Her- 
cules ; since the gods would be dishonoured by the presence of 
such inferior persons. From this cause arose also the custom 
of the Spartans of scourging their children every year at the 
altars of Diana Orthia, in honour of the goddess, so cruelly, that 
many of them expired ; as also that cruel scourging of the Ar- 
cadian damsels at the altar of Bacchus. But more especially 
to this want of humanity is to be attributed the custom of hu- 
man sacrifices. How universal this frightful custom was in an- 
cient times among the heathen, the heathen Porphyry himself 
relates.*! Among the Rhodians, on the sixth of July, a man 
was sacrificed to Saturn. In Salamis, in March, they slew a 
man in honour of Agraulus the son of Neptune and the nymph 
Agraulis ; and in later times, they made this sacrifice to Dio- 
med. Young men led the destined victim three times round 
the altar; then the priest thrust a lance into his body, and his 
corpse was burned. In Chios and Tenedos, a man torn in 
pieces was offered to Bacchus Omadius. In Lacedaemon also, 
Apollodorus relates, a man was sacrificed to Mars. So also the 
Phenicians and Cretans frequently sacrificed men. But all 
human sacrifices among various nations, according to the histo- 
rian Pallas, are said to have ceased about the time of the empe- 
ror Adrian. Before that time, in Syrian Laodicea also, a 
young woman was annually sacrificed; but at present a female 
deer. The Arabian tribe of Dumathia annually slew a boy 
before their sacred shrine, and buried him under it. Philar- 
chus relates, that the Greeks almost never took the field, without 
having offered a human victim. I pass over in silence the 
Thracians and Scythians; I say nothing of the Athenians, how 
these slew the daughters of Erichtheus and Praxithea. But to 
whom is it not known, that at this very day, [about A. D. 290,] 
at the festival of Jupiter Latialis, a man is annually slain in the 
great city ?”"* 

Clemens Alexandrinus mentions other extensive human sa- 
crifices ** “Your gods, like pestilential diseases marching 


281 Porphyr. de abstin. carnis, II. 56. ed. Rhoer. and from him, 
Euseb. Praep. Evang. IV. 16. and Cyrillus contra Julian. lib. IL. 


282 Clem Alex. Protreptikos, ¢. 3. init. 
* Rome. 
Vor. If. No. 7. 62 
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through cities and nations, demanded cruel and bloody sacrifi- 
ces. Aristomenes of Messenia sacrificed to Jupiter Ithometes, 
three hundred men; and among them, Theopompus king of 
the Lacedaemonians. 'The Taurians, who inhabited the Tau- 
rian Chersonesus, were accustomed to sacrifice forthwith to the 
Taurian Diana, all strangers who landed or were shipwrecked 
on their shores. At Pella in Thessaly, an Achaean was sa- 
crificed to Peleus and Chiron. The Cretans of Lyctus were 
likewise in the habit of slaughtering human victims. The Les- 
bians, according to the account of Dosidas, made a similar of- 
fering to Bacchus. Pythocles relates, that the Phocaeans burnt 
a man whole in sacrifice to the Taurian Diana. Erechtheus of 
Attica and the Roman Marius both sacrificed their daughters ; 
the first to Persephone, and Marius to the diis averruncis.”* 


* In justice to myself, perhaps, I ought somewhere to remark on 
the mode pursued by the author in his numerous extracts from an- 
cient authors; otherwise, the learned reader who shall take the trou- 
ble of comparing the present translation of those extracts with the 
originals, and who may not have Tholuck’s work by him, may think 
me responsible for the frequent omissions he will find in the body 
of these extracts. Tholuck’s rule appears to be this; in the first 
place, fairly to give the sense of the author from whom he quotes, as 
to the particular point for which his authority is adduced ; and then, 
to leave out all the incidental circumstances which do not serve to 
east light on this point. He also takes considerable liberty in trans- 
lating—much more than I have thought it expedient to take with 
him. I do not however mean to contradict what I have just said as 
to his fairness in giving the sense, or to weaken the reliance that is to 
be placed on his quotations. A commendable brevity was doubtless 
his object in the omissions; and elegance and German idiom, in the 
license he has taken. A literal and full translation from the Greek 
of a few sentences in the above quotation from Clemens Alexandrinus, 
will serve as a specimen. The portions omitted by Tholuck, are put 
in Italics. 

“ What cruel and misanthropic demons were your gods, who not only 
delighted in the insanity of men, but even enjoyed human slaughter ; now, 
contriving for themselves the means of enjoyment from the ambitious con- 
tests of armed men in the stadia, now from the innumerable struggles 
for glory in wars ; that thus they might abundantly satiate themselves 
with human murder ; and now, like the most deadly pestilences advan- 
cing through cities and nations, they demanded the most merciless li- 
bations. Aristomenes of Messenia sacrificed three hundred men to 
Jupiter Ithometes, supposing himself to offer an acceptable sacrifice in 
so many and such choice hecatombs ; among whom was Theopompus, 
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Even Aristides himself could sacrifice to Bacchus Omestes, the 
three sons of the sister of the Persian king, whom he had taken 
as captives ;° and Themistocles also offered up several Per- 
sians of distinction. According to Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus,24 the Romans, even down to the latest times, were accustom- 
ed annually, at the vernal equinox, to go in procession to the Ti- 
ber, escorted by the praetors and vestal virgins, and there to throw 
thirty images of men into the river, in commemoration of the 
former human sacrifices. And Livy informs us, that once, in a 
time of great peril to the state, a man and woman of Gaul, 
were buried to propitiate the protecting gods. Lactantius in- 
deed well remarks, as he relates these horrid rites of worship :°° 
‘* ,/hat greater evil could those gods inflict upon them, even if 
in continual wrath against them, than now, when they must be 
appeased at so horrid a price ?” 

In respect now to the spirit of humanity in civil and political 
life, it was founded chiefly on the common love of country. - 
But since the love of country rests on a refined love of self, it 
was consequently not strong enough to subdue the influences of 
that selfishness, which in and of itself already swayed the con- 
duct of the individuals. Wherever, therefore, that more refin- 
ed selfishness, which was careful to sustain the state and the cit- 
izens for the sake of its own advantage, had nothing to fear, 
there the pride and avarice of individuals again came forth 
unshackled. Hence even public life was destitute of many in- 
stitutions of benevolence and love, to which Christianity first 
gave rise. Here too, we must bear in mind, that vital Chris- 
tianity has by no means pervaded the whole community of the 


king of the Lacedaemonians, a noble victim. The nation of the Tau- 
ri dwelling about the Taurian Chersonesus, immediately sacrifice to 
the Taurian Diana all the strangers they can seize among themselves, 
and those falling into their power by sea. Such sacrifices Euripides 
represents on the stage. Monimus also relates, in his collection of won- 
derful things, that at Pella, ete. 

From this specimen, it is obvious, not only that our author leaves 
out extraneous matter in his quotations, but also much which is to 
his purpose. Such, too, is the fact with him elsewhere. Still he 
gives us amply enough to substantiate his positions. Trans. 


63 Plut. Vita Aristidis, c. 9. 


24 Euseb. Praep. Evang. III. 16. 
285 Lactant. Instit. I. 21. 
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external christian church ; and that consequently it is only here 
and there, where vital Christianity has inflamed individual com- 
munities, and chiefly at the first entrance of Christianity into 
the world, that we behold what the Spirit of Christ is truly ca- 
pable of accomplishing in this respect. 

The cove which united together the members of the first 
christian congregations, especially at a time when moral corrup- 
tion, perfidy, and misanthropy had reached their highest point 
in the Roman empire, put all the heathen in astonishment. In 
_-Minutius Felix,?®* the heathen Caecilius says of the first Chris- 
- tians: “ This harmony of spirit among the Christians, must be 
wholly reprobated and destroyed. They recognize each other 
by secret signs and marks, and mutually love each other before 
they become acquainted. Here and there, a sort of voluptuous 
religious feeling is intermingled among them, and they call 
themselves reciprocally brethren and sisters.” ‘The heathen 
were often heard to cry out with astonishment respecting the 
disciples of Christ: “ See how they love one another !”**? Yea, 
such brotherly love must indeed have been incomprehensible 
to the heathen ; for where selfishness still reigns, love is not un- 
feigned; and selfishness must reign where Christ has not yet 
become our life. Now as every Christian no longer seeks his 
own, but that which is his Lord’s, so it is only among regenera- 
ted Christians that true love is possible. And just the default 
of this true, unfeigned love, was a defect in the civil and politi- 
cal life of the heathen in general. On the contrary, the blessed 
influence of the christian spirit of love, was also evinced in ma- 
ny public regulations. It showed itself in the abolition of the 
games of the gladiators. This abolition was occasioned by 
Christianity ; since these games must themselves have continued 
to nourish in the minds of the combatants, as well as of the spec- 
tators, a spirit of savage cruelty. Even heathen of the better sort, 
had already taken offence on this point. Thus Lucian relates of 
the cynic Demonax,” that when the Athenians at a certain 
time were about to give a great exhibition of combatants, he came 
forward, saying: “Do not do this, until you have first thrown 
down your altar of compassion.” How much more must the 
Christians have felt the inhumanity of these amusements ! 





286 Minutii Octavius, c. 9. § 2. 
287 Tert. Apol.c. 39. 
288 Luciani Demonax, c. 57. 
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That spirit of christian love manifested itself also in the admin- 
istration of justice ; into which Christianity afterwards, in pro- 
portion as it pervaded the various states, introduced a milder and 
more humane spirit; removing, for example, the punishment of 
crucifixion, of the rack, of casting to wild beasts, etc., It was 
manifested too in the manner of life among the various classes 
of men, who all assumed a milder character ; and, finally, in 
the establishment of charitable institutions, e. g. poor-houses, 
infirmaries, free houses of entertainment for indigent foreigners, 
and many institutions of this kind, which had been almost wholly 
unknown to heathenism ; so that the first establishment of infir- 
maries was the occasion of general wonder among the hea- 
then.* 

We close this contemplation on the influence of heathenism, 
with the spirited words of Athanasius, in which he depicts the wide 
dominion and transforming energy of the gospel :°% “ Who among 
men could penetrate even to the Scythians, the Ethiopians, the 
Persians, the Armenians, the Goths, or to those beyond the ocean, 
or beyond Hyrcania ; or who would address hinself to the Egyp- 
tians and the Chaldeans,—to the latter, who practise magic, and 
are wholly ruled by superstition ; to the former, who live in wild 
and desert countries,—and preach to both with courage and 
wisdom against the worship of idols? Who could have been 
adequate to this, but the Lord of all, the Power of God, our 
Lord Jesus Christ? He, who not only caused his gospel to be 
preached there by his disciples, but also imparted to those na- 
tions the full conviction of the heart; so that they thenceforth 
no longer offered sacrifices to the gods of their countries, and 
gave up also the rudeness of their manners. Jn former times, 
when the Greeks and Barbarians served the heathen gods, they 
were perpetually at war with each other, and were cruel towards 
their own kindred by blood ; yea, no one could travel by land 
or sea, unless armed sword in hand, against improvident and 
mutual contests. Indeed their whole life was rather a service 
under arms ; their staff was the sword, the support of all their 
hopes. And although they all this time continued to serve the 
a this was not competent to change their disposition. 

ut scarcely had they turned to the doctrine of Christ, when 


rudeness and murder disappeared ; after that the heart within 


289 Hieronymi Ep. 26. 
290 Athan. Opp. T. I. p. 105. 
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had, in a wonderful manner, been broken and subdued. What 
mere man could ever have been able to accomplish so much ! 
to march forth to the contest against the united legions of idola- 
try, the combined hosts of demons, the whole world of magic, 
and all the wisdom of Greece ; and at a single onset, overthrow 
them all !” 


PART V. 


HINTS ON THE STUDY OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Having thus considered heathenism in its moral aspect, it 
will not be unsuitable for us to inquire, with what expectations 
and with what views the study of the ancients is now to be pros- 
ecuted. 

If we were here to speak of the benefits it is calculated to 
bestow in every other view, except in that of morals, we should 
necessarily have to adduce a great many advantages. ‘The an- 
cients are, in fact, not only the fathers of all our knowledge, 
with the exception of religion; but they are also, in many de- 
partments still our skilful teachers. Besides, there runs through 
the whole of antiquity a lively, intelligent, practical spirit, which 
connects itself in the most simple manner with nature; so that 
Johannes von Miller very aptly and justly remarks:* “ If the 
experience of antiquity is to be applied in our own times, the 
grand secret, the great art, is, to give to every thing its right 
name. The ancients spoke not a metaphysical language arising 
out of abstract ideas; and for this reason they are so full of energy ; 
because their figures fall upon, and form the soul. We strive 
to become acquainted with nature ; the ancients felt and painted 
it.” How beneficial the study of the ancients must be in the 
respects now mentioned, is obvious. 

Among theologians, such men as Calvin, Bucer, and Melanch- 
thon show how important are the advantages for the treatment of 
religious subjects, which are to be derived from a classical edu- 
cation. 

But here the inquiry meets us, Whether this study can also 


* Werke, B. XV. p. 453, 454. 
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be useful to the Christain, in a moral view? This question 
presents itself with so much the more importance, in proportion 
as the erroneous opinion has. more and more prevailed in 
schools of learning, that it is classical education which must form 
the character and disposition of the youth. This view, every 
Christian who has become acquainted, from his own observation 
and experience, with the difference between the heathen and the 
christian elements of character, must decidedly oppose. The 
spirit of heathenism is different from that of Christianity, not only 
in degree, but also in its very essence ; so that even what is good 
in heathenism, must first become imbued with the christian spirit, 
if it is to be regarded as good in the christian sense. The beav- 
enly temper, and the longing after a holy and eternal life, are 
wanting in the poet of antiquity ; the affectionate hand of a pa- 
ternal God, and the penetrating glance into the sinful shallow- 
ness of our hearts, are not found in the historian; faith, love, 
humility, and hope, exist not in the philosophy of the ancients ; 
and poetry, and history, and philosophy, all fail to penetrate the 
depths of the inner man. 

It is true, the heathen have accomplished many splendid 
achievements. Augustin says, they had often hazarded far 
more for their earthly country, than the Christians for their heav- 
enly inheritance.* But still those deeds were not good, merely 
because they were great and splendid. We must here inquire 
for the root, from which the branches spring. With the heathen, 
it is, in most cases, a proud self exaltation ; such as was enstamp- 
ed as the great principle of life by the Stoic school. Or, if it be 
not selfishness which impels the heathen to splendid deeds, yet it 
is often, probably, the strength of some inborn emotion—it may 
be patriotism, or conjugal affection, or other like impulses of the 
human heart, which the man follows, without having acquired 
them by effort, and without being himself conscious why he fol- 
lows them. It is, at least, not the spirit of love and humility,— 
a spirit which springs from the subdual of that ever active and 
obtrusive selfishness. 

Let us take a view even of the greatest of the heathen, Soc- 
rates. His soul was certainly in some alliance with the holy 
God ; he certainly felt, in bis daemon or guardian spirit, the in- 
explicable nearness of his Father in heaven; but he was desti- 
tute of a view of the divine nature in the humble form of a ser- 


* De Civit. Dei, V. 18. 
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vant, the Redeemer with the crown of thorns; he had no ideal 
conception of that true holiness, which manifests itself in the most 
humble love and the most affectionate humility. Hence, also, 
he was unable to become fully acquainted with his own heart, 
though he so greatly desired it. on too he was destitute of 
any deep humiliation and grief on account of his sinful wretch- 
edness ; of that true humility, which no longer allows itself in a 
biting, sarcastic tone of instruction ; and destitute likewise of any 
filial, devoted love. These perfections can be shared only by 
the Christian, who beholds the Redeemer as a wanderer upon 
earth in the form of a servant; and who receives in his own 
soul the sanctifying power of that Redeemer, by intercourse with 
him. 

On these grounds, it can neither be permitted in general to 
transplant the spirit of heathenism into the youth of christian 
seminaries ; nor can the attempt even be sanctioned, to engraft 
some of the better branches of the wild olive-tree upon the good ; 
unless, indeed—which, however, can rarely be supposed in the 
case of tender youth,—the new man has already become so 
strong, that, whatever of good he may borrow from heathen- 
ism, before he suffers it to pass over into his own soul and life, 
he first commits it to the purifying power of that Spirit which 
must pervade all native and acquired good, if it is to be accepta- 
ble to God. In those schools, indeed, where, instead of the love 
of Christ, ambition and a miserable vanity are continually called 
into action as a stimulus to diligence and effort, it will indeed be 
difficult to do without the influence of the heathenish spirit on 
the minds of the youth. Indeed, it would be hard for teachers 
of this class to point out, wherein their method of unfolding and 
forming the human mind, differs from that of the Stoics and the 
gardens of Academus. 

But if now Christianity is not allowed to pervade and sanctify 
the sacerdotal employment of education, (for so it deserves to 
be called,) it would seem in fact only to stand as an idle statue 
in the pathway of the Christian’s life. We must, therefore, in 
serious earnest, repeat, that the spirit of classic antiquity may 
aid in forming what it will in the human miadporeal not the 
HEART. For this, there is but one former and teacher, and that 
is Christ and his Spirit. On this account, every teacher in a 
school of learning, who would discharge the duties of his office 
as a Christian, is under the sacred obligation of pointing his pu- 
pils again and again to the fact, that the Spirit, which no man 
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knows but he who has received it, produces a new life in the 
souls of those who receive it. And if one has any where to con- 
sider, that he may buy gold too dear, it is in the study of classic 
i 

e subjoin the words of two of the more ancient teachers of 
the church, upon this subject. Augustin says, respecting the 
study of the ancients :* “ The Egyptians had not only idols and 
heavy burdens, before which the Israelites fled with horror ; but 
they had also precious implements of gold and silver, and gar- 
ments, which Israel appropriated to themselves for a better use. 
Just so all the learning and systems of the heathen have not only 
idols, and heavy and unprofitable burdens, which every Chris- 
tian must abhor; but also liberal arts and sciences which are 
useful for the service of truth.”—And Socrates, the ecclesiasti- 
cal historian, says :** “ Heathen learning is nowhere approved 
of, either by Christ or by his apostles, as if it came from God ; 
but still itis not totally rejected as pernicious. And this was not 
done without consideration ; for many philosophers among the 
heathen were not far from the truth.* They have not indeed 
attained to the chief thing in doctrine, the knowledge of the 
mystery of Christ. Nevertheless the enemies of Christianity 
may be effectually subdued, when one wields their own weapons 
against them. Besides, Christ and the apostles tell us, that we 
should prove all things, to the intent that we may not be deceiv- 
ed. This will not be our lot, if we seize upon the weapons of 
the enemy, and yet do not accord with them,—if we avoid the bad, 
but hold fast to what is good and true, and prove and use it 
all. THE GOOD PERTAINS ALWAYS TO THE TRUTH, LET IT BE 
WHERE IT WILL.” > 


293 Augustini de doctrina Christ. II. 20. Origen before him had 
already made the same comparison. 

294 Socratis Hist. Eccles. III. 16. 

* It is to be remembered that this historian lived as late as the fifth 
century ; and that long before this period, the philosophy of the 
Greeks and Romans had been greatly improved by the light and in- 
fluence of Christianity. Ammonius Saccas, a founder of the New- 
Platonic school at Alexandria, (A. D. 193,) was even born and educat- 
ed as a Christian, and incorporated much from Christianity into the 
new medley of philosophy, which soon became so prevalent. Trans. 


+ Why the author should thus give us only such brief “ hints on 
the study of classical literature,” is not easy to conjecture. And 
Vou. II. No. 7. 63 
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what he has given, is rather in the shape of memoranda, apparently 
put down with the design of filling out a more extended and better 
connected train of discussion. We may well regret that he did not 
take time and space to fill out this promising section in his usual 
manner. It is to be hoped he will yet seize some occasion for sup- 
plying the deficiency. 

Should he do this, we shall doubtless find his hints on the moral 
influence of the study, greatly expanded and corroborated. This, 
in fact, is the most important point in the whole question. 

The first step in the discussion of this topic, is to ascertain what 
this moral influence actually is, both in its nature and degree ; and 
then to seek for the causes of the good and of the evil influence, 
and for the requisite modifications. And what but actual experi- 
ence is to settle the question, as to the nature of this influence, just 
as in every other question of philosophy ?— And when experience or 
testimony on this point, instead of being uniform, is found to be va- 
rious and even directly opposite, and that too under the same mode 
of teaching ; where shall we look for the cause of this difference ? 
Is it not to be found mainly in the different temperament and habits 
of mental association in different individuals? One has been excit- 
ed to sensuality ; another, to unhallowed ambition; a third is not 
conscious of any definite moral influence; and a fourth, like the 
young Spartans while beholding the drunken slaves, is led to feel- 
ings of mingled abhorrence and contempt, in view of the full drawn 
pictures of heathenish vices, which he finds in the classics. 

Examine, then, the temperaments of these different classes of 
students, and if found in accordance respectively with these differ- 
ent influences, what a lesson must it afford—not merely on the vast 
importance of the best mode of teaching—but as to the individuals 
who are to be advised to pursue classic literature at all; and to what 
extent; and at what period of life. What may be safe and saluta- 
ry for one, may be moral death for another; and what may be too 
perilous in boyhood, may be hazarded in riper years and better cir- 
cumstances. The judicious parent and the sagacious and christian 
preceptor will be awake to the responsibility thus devolving on 
them, in the guidance of the young immortals committed to their 
care. TRANS. 
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Arr. IIL. Interpretation or Isatan, cuarp. LIT. 13.—LIIl. 


From Hengstenberg’s “ Christologie des Alten Testaments.” Translated by James F. War- 
ner, of the Theological Seminary, Andover. 


{[concLUDED From PAGE 367.] 


Verse 10. With this verse commences the description of 
the exaltation of the Servant of God. The sense is: All the 
suffering described, is seat by Jehovah upon his servant, and will 
terminate with his exaltation and the establishment of the di- 
vine kingdom on the earth.— But tt pleased Jehovah, to bruise 
him; he hath suljected him to disease, [inflicted severe suffering 
upon him]. When he has brought a sin-offering, he shall be- 
hold a posterity, he shall prolong his days, and the —— of 
Jehovah shall prosper through him. According to Van der 
Palm, this verse is connected with the preceding. He was in- 
nocent; why then was he so tormented and plagued? For this 
reason, that it was the will of Jehovah ; not because the Lord was 
too weak to rescue him from the hands of his enemies. And 
what was the ground of this will ? That he should bring a volun- 
tary sin-offering, should redeem mankind by his sufferings. The 
form 4827 is infin. Piel. Before the verb *>" the copula is 
wanting. The suffix is to be supplied from the preceding verb 
4x21. The verb m>17 signifies, as we have already shown, not 
merely to make sick, but also plaga letali aliquem afficere, to in- 
flict a mortal wound upon any one. But here, disease and 
wounding are only a figure to express the severe suffering sent 
from Jehovah upon the Messiah. Comp. v.3 and 4. The form 
‘bin stands for m>n-. This form,* which is seldom in He- 
brew, is in Aramaean the usual one.t The ground of this vari- 
ation of form in Hebrew, appears to lie in the not unfrequent in- 
terchange of verbs "> and X>.{ That such an interchange takes 
place in the particular verb "11, is shown by the future xbH™ 
2 Chron. 16:12, and by the derivative n°wabmm. The inter- 
pretation of the first member, given above, is easy and uncon- 
strained. Not so that of others, as Martini and Gesenius, who 
translate: It pleased Jehovah to make his wound diseased, for, to 


* Comp. Josh. 14: 8. + Gesenius Lehrg. 452. 
t Gesenius Lc. p. 418. No. &. 
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wound him severely. ‘This supposes that 4X>y stands for 4x>7, 
with Daghesh forte euphonic,* or as the infinitive nominascens in 
Piel; and that the Praeter %>1> stands for the infinitive with 5. 
There is indeed some plausibility given to this exposition by the 
passage in Micah 6: 13, where: “1 make thy wound diseased,” 
stands for, “I inflict upon thee a mortal wound.” Comp. Nahum 
3: 19.—Before the last member, Jahn supplies -72872 (which is 
indeed not unfrequently left out) and supposes that from thence 
onward Jehovah speaks. But as in the last member Jehovah is 
still spoken of in the third person, (7177 Y'27,) it is better to as- 
sume that the prophet still proceeds with his discourse, and that 
Jehovah is first introduced as speaking in v. 11 and 12, and con- 
firming what had been said by the prophet.—The form D¥wn is 
to be taken as 3d pers. fem. and to be connected with wo3. The 
verb Dav is often synonymous with jm2; comp. the Lexicons. 
The substantive w 2, as is known, often stands, like the Arabic 


$¢! 
, for the personal pronoun. When uts sout offers, i. e. 


when HE offers. It is unnecessrry to give the verb D%D, as some 
interpreters do, the intransitive sense, fo place or present one’s 
self; or to assume with others, an ellipsis, W2 DWM OX for 
4S] DYN We? DWAR Dx; which is opposed by the fact that 
we cannot say of the soul, that it brings the soul for a sin offer- 
ing, even if examples otherwise satisfactory could be adduced 
for the ellipsis of 3. Nor is it necessary with others even to 
translate: When thou shalt have placed, regarded, his soul as a 
sin-offering, as an address to Jehovah, who in this and the pre- 
ceding verses is always spoken of in the third person. The fact 
that the Messiah shall not only be the priest who presents the 
sin-offering, but also the offering itself, does not indeed lie in the 
mere expression itself, in this place ; nor is this necessary, since 
it is already sufficiently evident from what precedes. The word 
pwK signifies guilt, error, and then sin-offering.t As by the 
typical offerings, which were presented by the typical priests, 
purity was again obtained and the offence was expiated as to the 
external theocracy, while there was also a reference to the great 
future offering ; so the prophet here announces that by the anti- 
typical offering, which the antitypical and only true priestt should 


* Gesenius Lehrg. p. 86. 
+ Comp. Jahn Archiologie, Th. ITT. § 100, and § 102. 
t Comp. ec. 53: 15. 
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bring, purity and the forgiveness of sins should be obtained as to 
the internal theocracy. Here also, according to the usual cus- 
tom of the prophets, things of the new dispensation are described 
under figures borrowed from things of the old. With an allusion 
to this passage, Paul says in 2 Cor. 5: 21, God has made Christ 
to be sin (dueoria) i. e. a sin-offering, that we might be righteous 
before God. So also in Rom. 8: 3, God has sent Christ for 
sin (neg duagriag,) as a sin-offering, and Christ is called, in 
Rom. 3: 25. 1 John 2: 2. 4:10, aonds, ihaoryjocov, propitiatory 
sacrifice, for all sins. Comp. Heb. 9: 14, o¢ éavrov nooonveyxer 
Guopov t Om. Divested of figure, the sense is as follows : 
When he has voluntarily given himself up to bitter suffering and 
a sanguinary death, in order, by atoning for our sins, to obtain 
for us forgiveness and righteousness. —The particle D8 is here in 
the usual sense when, not as Rosenmiiller explains it, postquam. 
The passages which he, after the example of Noldius,* adduces 
for this, are not appropriate, either because the verb in them is 
not as here in the future, but in the praeter ;f or because the 
signification, postquam, depends only upon an incorrect interpre- 
tation.t In the Sosinigtiin of the rewards which the servant of 
God shall obtain for the accomplishment of the work committed 
to him, the lower must again serve as a figure to designate the 
higher. Long life and a numerous train of descendants are re- 
garded by the Hebrews as the greatest prosperity, as a theocratic 
blessing and a reward of piety. In a higher and spiritual sense, 
this reward will be bestowed upon the Messiah. The Seventy,{ 
the Vulgate,|| and Lowth, would connect together the two mem- 
bers D¥2° 5°48) and 933 4877; but they are far more appro- 
priate, when separated from each other ; 0%? Tt, Ae shall 
make his days long, for, he shall live long ; > my, he shall 
see his seed, for, he shall enjoy a numerous posterity. ‘This pos- 
terity (1953 v. v is no other than the many and the mighty 
whom God has allotted (v. 12) as a possession to the Messiah, 
who were to be sanctified by him (c. 52: 15) and to be justified 
through him (v. 11); those, the punishment of whose sins he 
took upon himself (v. 5), and for whom he interceded with God 


(v. 12). The natural relation between father and son is often . 


transferred to spiritual relations. ‘The prophets bore the name 
* Concord. Part. sub voce, No. 11. + Amos 7: 2, 
t Job 14: 14. 
§ “H wuyn tay oyerae onigque paxgdfrov. 
| “ Posteritatem videbit longaevam.” 
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of father—their disciples, the name of sons of the prophets, 1 K. 
eo In a higher we believers, spintoally note at God, 
obedient to him, as being his dutiful children, and as it were 
composing his family, are called the rity of God, or of the 
Messiah. Ps. 22:31, “ The seed who shall serve him shall be 
reckoned to the Lord as his posterity,” i. e. the followers of the 
Messiah shall be regarded as the kindred of God, as his chil- 
dren. Ps. 110: 3. Gen. 6:2, where the worshippers of God 
are designated by n°7>N% "33. Even to the present time Chris- 
tians are in the East called sr1ymeSl ll yo, the kindred or 


family of the Messiah.*—According to Martini, M3x° in the last 

member should not designate the future, but the past. He trans- 
lates: Jehovae enim mandata felicissime executus est. But with- 
out reason. The prophet here describes the reward which the 
Messiah is to receive. ‘This consists in the circumstance, that 
the concerns, the cause of God, religion and its extension, shall 
be promoted by him, which is in fact synonymous with: “ He 
shall behold a posterity.” 

Verse 11. Jehovah is again introduced as speaking.—Be- 
cause of the labour of his soul, he shall behold, he shall satisfy 
himself; by his knowledge shall he, the righteous one, my ser- 
vant, justify many and shall bear their sins—The preposition 
772 in 572973 indicates the causa efficiens. The Vulgate translates 
correctly : Pro eo, Pao laboravit anima ejus. Others: Free 
from the suffering of his soul, or after the suffering of his soul. 
But it suits the connexion better, that here, as in the foregoing 
verse, the suffering should be adduced as the cause of the glori- 
fication. The noun 529 has both the idea of labour and of suf- 
fering.—After the verb 4° the object is wanting. Michaelis : 
“ From his oppressive labour he shall again look up with joy.” 
But there is no certain proof for this meaning of the verb "84 ; 
and moreover, 93%? is then not exactly appropriate. The ellip- 
sis is differently supplied by different interpreters ; some would 
understand 350 good; others, 243. But it is most direct 
and obvious, to supply the fruits and rewards of his suffering, 
which were announced in the preceding verse. The verbs "¥"° 
and 3° are also combined in various ways. Some apply here 
the Hebrew usus loquendi, according to which two verbs are 
employed, where other languages put a verb with an adjective 


* Comp. Schulz b. Paulus in der Sammlung der Reisen Th. VII. 
49. 


p- 
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or an adverb; thus, he will see himself satisfied. Rosenmuel- 
ler supplies "Waa between the two verbs; but this gives a weak 
sense. ‘The correct view becomes evident from the remark, 
overlooked by almost all interpreters, that the figure of a hus- 
bandman lies at the foundation. He cultivates his field with 
labour and care, then with delight first beholds the ripe fruits, 
then gathers them in and satiates himself upon them ; he sowed 
in tears, and now reaps in joy. Hence then it appears, that the 
two verbs must be separated, and that there is a kind of climax 
in them. Clericus :* “ Here is a tacit comparison ; as the hus- 
bandman, having gathered a copious harvest, is satiated with the 
fruit of his toil; so the Messiah, after having ascended into hea- 
ven, shall feed his soul upon the wonderful success of the gos- 
pel.” Yet many interpreters connect the following imz32 with 
this first member. Among these, Martini refers the suffix in 
4n233 to Jehovah ; and takes nim? nzz in the sense of piety, 
fear of God. He then explains the clause: Pietatis suae lar- 
gissimos fructus percipiat, But to this it is one objection among 
others, that the suffix must necessarily refer to the Messiah, as 
he only is spoken of in the third person; whereas Jehovah is 
introduced as himself speaking (32). Jahn, somewhat better, 
understands the suffix passively: Saturabitur cognitione sui 
i. e. fruetur illa beatitudine abunde, ut permulti eum agnoscant 
celsissimum benefactorem. But this interpretation also is forced, 
and the word jm232 is without doubt to be connected, in con- 
formity to the accents, with what follows. The expression, 
‘im232, is variously understood. The form nzq is the [ofinitive 
of 235. But Participles and Infinitives in connexion with suffix- 
es, may be regarded either as parts of the verb, or also as nouns. 
Tn the first case the pronoun denotes the odject of the action ; 
in the last, the subject ; in the former it is in the accusative ;_ in 
the latter, in the genitive.t Many interpreters understand the 
suflix here subjectively. So Gesenius: “ By his wisdom,” 
This is opposed by the fact, that not the wisdom but the expia- 
tory suffering of the Messiah, as we shall see in the explanation 
of the word PTET, is to be the effective cause of justification. 
Others: “ By his religion.” But on the contrary, the word nz 


* “ Hic latet comparatio: quemadmodum agricola collecta copiosa 
messe fructu laboris sui satiatur, sic Messias animum suum successu 
miro Evangelii, postquam in coelum ascenderit, pascet.” 

+ See examples in Gesenius Lehrg. p. 299. 
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alone does not designate religion, piety, but only in the phrase 
7377 Zz; and this not objective, but subjective religion, which 
is not here appropriate. hers: * By his doctrine ;” scil. by 
the doctrine of his suffering and the expiation thereby effected. 
This explanation will indeed admit of our taking the verb P»yE4 
in the right sense ; but it is an objection, that mz as a noun nev- 
er means doctrine, but always only knowledge, discretion, under- 
standing. We are hence under the necessity of taking the suf- 
fix objectively, or passively. By his Knowledge, i.e. by their 
knowledge of him, by their becoming acquainted with him. 
This is the condition on which the righteousness obtained by the 
Messiah may be appropriated by them. So J. H. Michaelis :* 
Per scientiam sui,t non qua ipse cognoscit, sed qua vera fide et 
fiducia ipse tanquam propitiator cognoscitur.: John 17: 3. Rom. 
3: 22,25. Van der Palin :t “ By his knowledge, that is, by the 
knowledge of him, by knowing him, on the ground of his mis- 
sion and by virtue of his merits.” 

The verb p77=5 is taken by Gesenius in the sense to bring to 
the true religion, to convert, comparing Dan. 12: 4. But pax: 
is explained by the following parallel member: “ He will bear 
their sins.” Aa it must be translated, justify ; and be refer- 
red to the deliverance from the penalties of sin effected by the 
sufferings of the servant of God. The forensic sense, significa- 


tio forensis, is the penne one in Niphal of the verb pax. 


Comp. e. g. 5: 23. The whole context shows, that the discourse 
here respects justification, in the proper sense, and not merely 
instruction. ‘The Messiah is described throughout the whole 
section, not as a teacher, but asa priest, who has presented him- 
self as a voluntary sin-offering, in order to deliver us from punish- 
ment. ‘This is favoured also by the construction with >, and 
finally by the position of p¥yz. The construction of the verb 
with > explains itself by a certain modification of the idea which 
the verb conveys ; thus p°7=N with the acc. justificare, to justify ; 
with >, justitiam afferre, toimpart justification to some one. The 
verb 3°°3 exhibits a similar modification, as 2 Sam. 3: 30 3297 
23N> , mortem intulerunt Abnere, they inflicted death upon Abner. 
So M203, with the accusative, to cause to rest; with >, to grant 


* In the Bibl. Hal. t+ Clericus, cognitione sut. 

t “ Door zijne Kenntnis, dat is door de Kenntnis van hem, door 
hem te kennen, in den aard zijner zending en de Kracht zijner ver- 
diensten.” 
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rest; 2%0 1M, to deliver, but with >, to grant deliverance.*—The 
words "332 p17 the righteous one, my servant, signify my righteous 
servant. The adjective sometimes stands first, when an empha- 
sis falls upon it.¢ Still, however, this observation is not ade- 
quate to explain the construction before us,—a fact which in- 
terpreters have overlooked. ‘The word p*7¥ cannot be directly 
connected, as an epithet, with 2, for this reason, that the for- 
mer is indefinite, while the latter is made definite by the suffix. 
But when the substantive has the article, or is rendered definite b 
a suffix or a genitive, the adjective must have the article also. 
Hence we must assume, that -°7¥ stands first independently, as 
supplying the place of a noun. There is a similar construc- 
tion in Jer. 3: 7, 10, MTA mnINE mtiaz, “the faithless, her 
sister Judah, did not convert herself to me.” The prominence 
of p°7x and its immediate connexion with px, are meant 
to indicate the close connexion in which the righteousness 
of the servant of God, (who although perfectly innocent and 
and without sin,§ yet suffered the punishment of sin,) stands 
with the justification to be imparted through him. Thus by 
these words, the verb "3 in c. 52: 15 is explained ; also what 
is said in vs. 3—6 is confirmed, particularly the expression in 
v. 5, “by his wounds we are healed.”—Martini translates : 
Servator legatus meus salvos praestabit multos i. e. felicitate 
augebit et ornabit. But this explanation is as little suited to the 
context, as it is capable of being justified philologically. ‘The 
word p°7x cannot signify Saviour, nor pyXM to bless. 

In the last words of the verse, as in v. 4, sin and its punish- 
ment are figuratively represented as a heavy burden. Lam. 5: 4. 


§.-7 
In Arabic, Si burden is a usual name for sin. So Ave 


onera. Calvin :|] “It is surely a remarkableexchange. Christ 
justifies men by giving them his righteousness, and, in return, 
takes upon himself their sins, that he may expiate them.” 





* Gesenius Lehrgeb. p. 817. + Gesenius p. 705. 

{ Gesenius p. 704. § Comp. v. 9. 

| “Egregia nimirum est permutatio. Christus justificat homines 
dando ipsis justitiam suam, et vicissim in se suscipit peccata ipsorum, 
ut ea expiet.” 

Vou. H. No. 7. 64 
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Jerome :* “And he himself shall bear their iniquities, which 
they were unable to bear, and by the burden of which, they 
were oppressed.” Many interpreters, as Martini, Hensler, 
etc. would translate the verb 529° in the praeter : “ He bore or 
took away their sufferings.” Against this Gesenius justly re- 
marks, that all the preceding and the following futures refer to 
the state of exaltation.t Moreover, in the whole verse, the dis- 
course does not relate to the acquiring of righteousness, (for 
this was done in the state of humiliation, vs. 2—9,) but to the 
imparting of it; the subjective condition of which was, in the 
foregoing member, declared to be the knowledge and perception 
of the servant of God. In behalf of every one who, after the 
exaltation of the Messiah, fulfils this condition, the Messiah takes 
his sins upon himself, i. e. he causes his own vicarious obedience 
to be reckoned to him and imparts to him forgiveness. The 
expression, he will bear their sins, is the same as, he will 
justify them, except merely the difference of the figure. Gese- 
nius interprets thus: “ He lightens the burden of their sins, 
scil. by his instruction ; he will improve them and thereby pro- 
cure pardon for them.” But Gesenius here contradicts himself ; 
for in v. 4, he explains 44 Niv2 and H°3N32 520 of the vica- 
rious satisfaction; and the corresponding Nid} 073 NOT and 
2°34)? in v. 12, must necessarily be explained in the same way. 
The phrase j}2 522 moreover does not here mean, to lighten 
the burden of sin, but to take it entirely upon himself; and that 
this can be equivalent to improving by instruction, is neither 
philologically demonstrable, nor reconcileable with the whole 
context. Compare the remarks on p77? above. 

Verse 12. Therefore will I allot to him the mighty, and 
he shall distribute the strong asa spoil; as a reward, because 
he gave up his life unto death, and suffered himself to be num- 
bered with transgressors. And he shall take upon him the sins 
of many, and shall make intercession for transgressors. The 
verb pn has, in Job 39; 17, the signification to allot, to appor- 


* “Et iniquitates eorum ipse portabit, quas illi portare non poterant, 
et quarum pondere opprimebantur. 


+ The expression 52° Ni DN352 is evidently synonymous with 


P"7%2 and cannot well be taken as praeter, on account of the parallel- 
ism. Sept. xad rag duagtiag avtéw avtos avolon. Symm. ieevéyxes. 
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tion. So also here, many interpreters very justly give it this 
sense. Others :* “I give him his lot among the mighty ;” either 
equivalent to, “I will grant him his place among the mighty,” 
or, “ the mighty shall be a part of the spoil which is to be giv- 
en him.” Of this Martini justly says, friget utrumque. Espe- 
cially, according to the first turn above given, this exposition 
does not at all accord with the other splendid expressions with 
which the exaltation of the servant of God is described. Ge- 
senius alleges in its defence, that the fourth member then forms 
an appropriate antithesis : He who-was placed on a level with 
transgressors, now stands with the mighty and the powerful. 
But surely the antithesis is much stronger and more beautiful 
according to the first exposition; with transgressors, over the 
many and the powerful.—The word =°5% can either be render- 
ed many or the mighty and great. ‘The latter is recommended 
by the parallelism with nva1xy. In either case, it is unnecessa- 
ry to supply, with Rosenmiiller, D%43 or D2 in connexion with 
p°2) and oY2x2.—The second member is translated by many: 
* He will divide the spoil with the strong.” But a far more for- 
cible and elegant sense is obtained by understanding the particle 
M& not as a preposition, but as the sign of the accusative. “He 
shall distribute the strong as a spoil,” scil. among his compan- 
ions. This is nothing more nor less than: He shall have them 
in his power, and be able to do with them as he pleases. Mar- 
tini:¢ “ It is the part of a pee po to dispose of the booty ob- 
tained, and, the best portion of it being reserved for himself, to 
distribute the rest among his companions.” Compare Gen. 49: 
27. Ex. 15:9. Ps. 68:13. Judg. 5: 30. After the example of 
Jewish seers) some modern ones|| would borrow from 
these words a proof against the reference of the prophecy to 
Christ, who surely did not participate in any worldly triumph. 
But such a misapprehension of the figurative expression scarcely 

* Sept. 41a toite ait xAnoovourjoee moddots. Vulg. Ideo disper- 
tiam ei plurimos. Chald. Martini, Rosenmiiller. 

+ Gesenius, ete. 

{ “Victoris est de praeda parta disponere, ejusque optima parte sibi 
vindicata, reliquae inter socios partitionem facere.” 


§ Abarbanel: “Hoc in Christum non competit, 7wy» Xd %> 
Sow abo manta.” 
| Paulus, Gesenius, etc. 
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admits of explanation, otherwise than from doctrinal prejudice. 
According to the usual custom adopted by the prophets, of re- 
presenting that which is spiritual under the figure of that which 
is temporal, the spiritual victory of Christ over those who take 
upon themselves his gentle yoke, is here announced under the 
figure of a worldly victory. Martini :* “ Here is a description 
Pp extensive and splendid empire, expressed by images taken 
from a human monarch, who, after having conquered a country, 
takes possession of the sovereignty, and enjoys the spoils which 
had been won.” That the language does not here relate to 
worldly triumphs, appears, first, from the manner, as exhibited 
above, in which the Messiah arrives at this exaltation. Worldly 
triumphs are not obtained by the deepest humiliation, by suffer- 
ings and death, voluntarily undertaken, and that for the salvation 
of mankind. Secondly, it appears from that which the Messiah 
in his glorified state, is to do for those who apply to him. He 
is to sprinkle them with his blood, c. 52:15; he is to justify 
them and bear their sins, v. 11 ; and he is to stand in the place 
of sinners, v.12; all which surely are not designations of a 
worldly conqueror. The D°3 and DY23s2 are no other than 
the people and kings mentioned in c. 52: 153 and the kindred 
and posterity of the Messiah, in v.8 and 10. Similar figurative 
representations are found in Ps. 2: 8, where Jehovah says to 
the Messiah: ‘ Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen for 
an inheritance and the ends of the world for thy possession.” 
Compare Isa. 11: 10. 

After this, the merits of the servant of God are once more 
repeated, for the reward of which, God has granted him these 
great spiritual conquests. In the words, i)2 ny2> 72M, 
properly he has we out his life to death, or into death, there 
is a metaphor taken from slaughtered animals, which with their 
blood lose their life; for which reason the blood was regarded 
as the seat of the soul. Compare Gen. 9: 4, Lev. 17: 11. 
There is also an allusion to the figure of a victim in v. 10. Com- 
pare Ps. 141: 8, and numerous examples of a similar mode of 
expression in the Arabic poets.| The verb 722, he was num- 

* “Tnest descriptio amplissimi et splendissimi imperii expressa im- 
aginibus ab imperatore humano, qui terra sub ditionem suam redacta 
regnum occupat, praedaque parta potitur repetita.” 

+ In Schultens 4d ercerpta Hamasae p. 452, and in Martini and 
Gesenius on the passage. 
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bered, has here, as we have already seen in v. 7, the secondary 
meaning, he suffered himself to be numbered. ‘This isdemanded 
by the context and by the parallelism with, “ He has poured out 
his life.” The mere fact that the Messiah was numbered with 
transgressors, was not the ground of his an par ; but that he 
voluntarily suffered himself to be numbered with them. The 
evangelist Mark quotes this passage, when he relates that Christ 
was fastened to the cross between thieves, without designing to 
exhaust the whole sense of the expression by this specific appli- 
cation. 

With many interpreters, after the example of the Seventy, we 
must understand the verb 9745? as referring to the state of hu- 
tniliation.* But the context, in which the discourse relates ex- 
clusively to the exaltation, determines the tense of Niv2 to be 
aorist rather than future ; and this corresponds to 52°. Com- 
pare the remarks on the preceding verse.—The verb >32 has 
in Kal, among other significations, that of to meet; in Hiphil, 
consequently, to cause to meet. Then, to cause something to 
meet or occur to any one, (whether petitions or actions, must be 
determined from the context,) stands for, to intercede with him ; 
in like manner as the Greek évrvyyaveev. Most interpreters here 
falsely understand 2°35" of mere prayer. Martini correctly 
says :¢+ “ We must here understand that aid which the Messiah 
afforded to his friends in the enduring of miseries, and those the 
most severe and dreadful, and even death itself.” The servant 
of God does not intercede with Jehovah for sinners merely by 
prayer, as is quite evident from what precedes, but by present- 
ing before God his vicarious suffering and his merits, as the 
ground for their receiving favour and the forgiveness of their 
sins. Calvin very happily expresses the idea:{ “ As under 


* So also Gesenius, directly in contradiction to the remark made 
by him on v. 11, that all the futures in what precedes and what fol- 
lows, refer to the state of exaltation. If °3 5° should stand for the 
praeter here, then must 525° also stand for the praeter there. 

+ “Intelligendum est illud auxilium, quod miserias easque gravis- 
simas et dirissimas mortemque adeo ipsam subeundo Messias popular- 
ibus suis praestitit.” 

t “Ut in veteri lege sacerdos, qui nunquam sine sanguine ingredie- 
batur, simul pro populo intercedebat, ita quod illic adumbratum fuit, 
in Christo impletum est. Primum enim sacrificium corporis sui ob- 
tulit et sanguinen fuydit, ut poenam nobis debitam persolveret. Dein- 
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the ancient law the priest, who never entered into the holy place 
without blood, at the same time interceded for the people ; so 
that which was there typified, was in Christ fulfilled. For, 
in the first place, he offered the sacrifice of his own body 
— poured out his blood, that he might bear the penalty due to 

Then, to insure the efficacy of the expiation, he performed 
i. office of advocate, and made intercession for all who should 
by faith embrace this sacrifice.” Compare also the following 
passages: Rom. 8: 34, “Os xai évrvyzaves indo judy. Heb. 9: 
24, Christ has entered into the sanctuary vuv éuqaviady vat 0) 
m90Ga70 rou Gov vnég quar. 1 John 2: 1, Tagaxdnrov éyoury 
m90¢ tov natéoa /noovv Xgvorov dixacov. —The word 837° indi- 
cates, that we are not to regard the last two members as depend- 
ing upon "D8 NIn. 


Nore. It may perhaps interest the reader, to see the whole of 
the proposed translation brought together into one view.—Ep. 


TRANSLATION. 


Ch. LII. 13. Behold my servant in wisdom shall reign prospe- 
rously ; 
He shall be high and elevated and very exalted. 
14. Like as many were shocked at my servant, 
—So disfigured was his countenance that it was no 
longer the countenance of a man ; 
And his form, that it was no more the form of a man,— 
. So shall he sprinkle many heathen nations; 
Kings shall shut their mouths before him ; 
For what had not been announced to them they see, 
And what they had never heard they perceive. 


Ch. LIII. 1. Who then believes our annunciation ? 
And the arm of the Lord, to whom is it revealed? 


2. He grew up before him as a sprout, 
As a shoot out of a dry soil ; 
He had no form nor beauty, that we should look upon 
him ; 


de ut valeret expiatio advocati officio functus est, atque intercessit pro 
omnibus, qui fide hoc sacrificium amplecterentur.” 
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No comely appearance, that we should desire him. 
He was despised and the most abject of men, 

A man of suffering and familiar with disease ; 

He was as one before whom a man covers his face ; 
We despised him and esteemed him not. 


. But he bore our diseases, 


And took our pains upon himself ; 
And we regarded him as one afflicted of God, 
Smitten and tormented of God. 


. And he was pierced for our iniquities, 


And was bruised for our sins ; 

He was punished that we might have peace, 
And by his wounds we are healed. 

We all like sheep were gone astray, 

We turned each one to his own way ; 

But Jehovah cast on him the sins of us all. 


. He was abused, but he endured patiently, 


And opened not his mouth ; 

As a lamb which is brought to the slaughter, 
And as a sheep that is dumb before its shearers, 
He opened not his mouth. 


. By oppression and a judicial sentence he was dragged 


to punishment ; 

—Yet who can declare his posterity ?— 

He was torn away from the land of the living for the 
sins of my people, 

Upon whom the punishment should have fallen. 


. They appointed for him among the wicked his grave ; 


—But he was with a rich man after his death ;— 
Although he had done no unrighteous deed, 

And there was no guile in his mouth. . 
But it pleased Jehovah to bruise him, 

He hath subjected him to disease. 

When he has brought a sin-offering, 

He shall behold a posterity, 

He shall prolong his days, 

And the purpose of Jehovah shall prosper through him; 
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11. Because of the labour of his soul he shall behold ; 
By his knowledge shall he, the righteous one, my servant, 
justify many, 
And shall bear their sins. 
. Therefore will I allot to him the mighty, 
And he shall distribute the strong as a spoil ; 
As a reward, because he gave up his life unto death, 
And suffered himself to be numbered with transgressors. 
And he shall take upon him the sins of many, 
And shall make intercession for transgressors. 


PART III. 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST THE Messianic INTERPRE- 
TATION. 


It now remains, first, to disprove the arguments against the 
Messianic interpretation ; secondly, to bring forward the argu- 
ments in favour of this exposition ; and, thirdly, to show that no 
interpretation other than the Messianic, is admissible. 


§ 1. Arguments against the Messianic Interpretation con- 
sidered. 


The arguments against the Messianic interpretation we bor- 
row from Gesenius, who has collected every thing at all plausi- 
ble, which earlier writers, and especially the Jews, have ever 
alleged.* 

I. “Though there is here a great similarity in the condition 
of the innocent sufferer to that of Christ, yet there is much 
also, which will not apply to him.” All that Gesenius here al- 
leges has already been set aside in our exposition ; with this ex- 
ception only, that according to c. 52: 15, kings are to pay hom- 
age to the servant of God in person. This, however, refutes 
itself; for this passage no more contains any thing of a personal 
kind, than the parallel one inc. 49: 7. But that kings have 


* A refutation of the arguments employed by Ammon in his Bibl. 
Theol. II. p. 40 sq. may be found in Jahn, |. c. p. 63. These argu- 
ments are probably now rejected by the author himself. 
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bowed their knees before the glorified Messiah, and still continue 
to do so, who can deny, without casting reproach upon all histo- 
ry? Thus this argument is as little tenable, as the remark of 
Abarbanel on v. 10, from which this argument seems to have 
been moulded: “ The verb mx" denotes a seeing which belongs 
to a man who is yet alive.”* 

Il. “ The name, servant of God, is never employed to de- 
signate the Messiah.” Admitting this assertion to be correct, 
still it would prove nothing. The appellation, servant of Jeho- 
vah, designates in a more limited sense, as we have already 
seen, every one who is called to ihe execution of any divine 
purpose,—one who stands in a similar relation to God, as_ those 
employed in the service of a court, called among the Hebrews 
naz, do, to earthly kings. Moses is called “ the servant of 
Jehovah,” Num. 12:7. Joshua also, Judg. 2:8. Every Is- 
raelitish king was a servant of Jehovah ; David is not unfre- 
quently so called, e. g. Ps. 89: 21.  Eliakim bears this name, 
c. 22: 20. ‘ The prophet names himself thus, c. 20: 3. The 
Jewish people also, in so far as it was destined to maintain the 
knowledge and worship of the true God, has this name in many 
passages. It is given to the angels in Job 4: 18, where "329 , 
his servants, stands in parallelism with 2852, his messengers. 
Nebuchadnezzar himself is called, in Jer. 25: 9. 27: 6, a ser- 
vant of Jehovah, in so far as he was an instrument in the hand 
of God, though without his own knowledge and will. It is 
merely incidental, that Cyrus does not bear this name ; all the 
properties of a servant of God are attributed to him. Thus we 
can perceive no ground, whatever, why the Messiah, the great 
messenger of God,+ he who, having assumed the form of a ser- 
vant, was obedient to God even unto death,{ who came, not to 
do his own will, but the will of him who had sent him, might 
not receive this appellation ; since he was strictly that which the 
appellation designates—an appellation, which cannot at all be 
regarded as the proper name of an individual rank or class, or 
of an individual person ; but is common to all the servants and in- 
struments of God. In addition to all this, the assertion itself is 
by no means correct. The Messiah actually bears this name 
in Zech. 3: 8, a passage which is unanimously explained as re- 
ferring to the Messiah. “I will bring forward my servant T'se- 


* 7979929 IM, dum adhuc vivit et superstes est. 
t 728d Mal. 3: 1. t Phil. 1: 7. § John 6: 38. 
Vou. Il. No. 7. 65 
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mah ("72%),” says God ; which the Chaldee explains by xnrwn 
%>an71, Messiam et revelabitur.* He bears this name also, in c. 
42: '1.+ 49: 3, 6, 50: 10; consequently in nearly all the Messi- 
anic predictions in the second part of Isaiah. 

Ill. «The idea of a suffering and atoning Messiah is foreign 
to the Old Testament, and even stands in contradiction to its 
prevailing representations ; even admitting it to have been enter- 
tained by some about the time of Christ.” This argument also is 
borrowed from the Jews. It is sufficiently refuted by what has 
been said in the general introduction to this work. The argu- 
ment can never be valid, so long as the authority of Christ holds 
good in the church; for he himself says, that all his sufferings 
were foretold in the writings of the Old Testament, and ex- 
plains to his disciples the predictions which relate to it. Besides, 
if the idea of a suffering and atoning Messiah occurred in no 
other passage of the Old Testament, still this would prove 
nothing. We cannot justly come to the conclusion a priori, 
that God might not impart to an individual prophet, who sewed 
himself adapted to this very revelation, illumination on a partic- 
ular subject which he concealed from others. It is indeed true, 
that in the Messianic predictions, the prophetic and regal office 
of Christ is more frequently described, than the sacerdotal. 
The great mass of the people, who were to be retained by the 
Messianic predictions in an adherence to Jehovab, even though 
it were but an external one, were as little capable of compre- 
hending this doctrine, as were even the apostles, previous to the 
out-pouring of the Spirit; while for the pious, in whose hearts 
this doctrine found a welcome reception, the intimations given 


sa which are collected inthe place referred to) were sufficient. 
e here, in addition to c. 50, refer to the passage in e. 11: 1, 
which is explained even ——— as relating to the Messiah ; 


where the coming of the Messiah ina state of humiliation, is in- 
dicated (as also in 53: 2) by the figure of a slender shoot 
springing up from the decayed stock of Jesse. But it is difli- 
cult to conceive, in what the alleged contradiction between the 
doctrine of the suffering Messiah and the doctrine of the glori- 
fied Messiah, can consist. Even if there were a seeming con- 
tradiction, still it would be removed by the history of Christ. 
Indeed, the suffering appears in the prediction before us, as the 


* Comp. Rosenmiiller ad h. 1. 
+ Where the Chaldee explains, SnD “429 Nm.—Kimehi, > 157 
MW. 
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very condition of the glorification; the latter as a consequence 
and reward of the former. Even here, too, the Messiah ap- 
pears as a king, to whom all earthly kings with their people will 
become subject.—The whole assertion proceeds upon the false 
idea, that each individual Messianic prediction must contain a 
full picture of the Messiah ; whereas, on the contrary, these va- 
rious prophecies mutually supply each other, and for the most 
part exhibit Christ to us, each only in a single point of view. 
IV. “In the Messianic exposition, every thing is taken as 
future ; but this, the language will not admit. The suffering, the 
being despised, and the death of the servant of God, are here 
described throughout as past ; for every thing in c. 53: 1—10, 
is expressed in the praeter. The exaltation only appears as 
future, and is expressed by futures. Thus the writer stands be- 
tween the suffering and the exaltation, and declares that he who 
has hitherto suffered, shall hereafter be exalted. The last only is 
still impending.” The answer to this has already been given in 
the note on c. 52: 13.* The position of the prophet is not an 
historical, but a prophetic one. The prophetic view moreover was 
not an external one, but an internal; and the prophets describe 
events, as they follow one another in this view. ‘That which 
forms the condition, is expressed in the present or past; that 
which forms the consequence is expressed in the future. Com- 
pare the general introductory remarks on the second part of 
Isaiah.t As the prophet there took his position in the Babylo- 
nish exile, and thence viewed the deliverance as future; so he 
here takes his stand between the suffering and the exaltation 
of the Messiah. From this point, the suffering appears to him as 
past; the exaltation, as future. In this way only could he dis- 
tinguish the condition and the consequence from each other, and 
exhibit the suffering and the exaltation in their proper rela- 
tion.[ Moreover it is by no means true, that the prophet always 
represents the suffering as past, and speaks of it in the praeter. 
In some passages he has involuntarily passed from the prophetic 
position into the historical, and has used the future where he 
speaks of the suffering. So v. 7, mmD1; v.8, mM; v.10, own; 
and according to the explanation of Gesenius, v, 12, 27453. 





* See page 331 above. + See Bibl. Repos. Vol. I. p. 705 8q. 

i The ancient translators also have not taken these praeters as desig- 
nating the real past; but have frequently rendered them by futures. 
So the Seventy v. 14, éxorjcorter-—-adosjon. Aquila and Theodo- 
tion v. 2, avaSnoeran. 
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On the contrary, he»makes use of the praeter kiv2 in v. 12, with 

ect to the ” state of exaltation.* Compare on 520° , v. 11. 

. “It is perfectly evident, that the servant of God here, is 
the same person spoken of in the parallel passages, c. 42: 1—7. 
49: 1—9. 50: 4—11. 61: 1—3. But in these passages there oc- 
curs still much more, which cannot be true of Christ.” We here 
fully agree with our opponents, that the subject of this passage 
must be one and the same with that of the other passages de- 
signated ; and we must with them complain of the mischievous 
inconsistency of those interpreters, who in those passages find 
the Messiah, but in the present one, a different subject. But 
we believe it to have been sufficiently demonstrated in our com- 
ments on those passages, that all which Gesenius alleges from 
them as incompatible with the Messianic exposition, either de- 
pends upon a false interpretation, which is too ened and mistakes 
the figurative character of prophetic language ; or else, if what he 
alleges be correct, it militates still much more against the exposi- 
tion of Gesenius himself. E. g. how can the fact, that the Mes- 
siah is introduced in some of the designated passages as speaking, 
occasion any difficulty to him, according to whose own exposition 
likewise a person is introduced as speaking ? and that too not a 
real, but an imaginary person, the collective body or whole 
number of the prophets ? 

VI. “In what precedes and follows, the prophet speaks of the 
restoration of the state after the exile. Now it was quite impos- 
sible, that a reader of the prophecy at that time, should obtain 
from it the idea of a Redeemer who was to be expected in re- 
mote futurity.” But this was not necessary. The only point 
of importance was, that the prophet and his hearers should, as 
the condition of their salvation, become acquainted with the fu- 
ture suffering of the great servant of God, and should embrace 
the future ert with the same love, with which we ought 
now to embrace him after that he has appeared. This was suf- 
ficient ; the when they needed not to know, as indeed the nature 
of prophetic vision did not admit of their knowing it. Without 
detriment to the reality, they might ever suppose that the great 
event would take place immediately after the deliverance from 


* The same thing is found also in the parallel passage c. 49: 8. Ge- 
senius himself there remarks: “As the deliverante is still impend- 
ing, the praeters 39m 722 and PIF cannot well be otherwise under- 
stood than as futures.” 
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exile. Indeed, their earnest desire would have been weakened, 
and their love cooled, had they known the long distance of time 
which must first intervene. “ It could little concern a reader at 
that time, to know what would happen after five hundred years.” 
This, however, could be said only by one who has no interest in 
that which others hold most dear, and which forms the central 
point of their whole life. 

Gesenius still further’ alleges, that by this exposition we rend 
the passage from its.connexion with the whole book ; and that to 
take the passage as a definite prediction, is contrary to the analogy 
of all the biblical prophecies, which refer, by a sort of general 
conjectural anticipation, to the immediate future. But this has al- 
ready been sufficiently disproved in what precedes, and therefore 
is here left without more particular notice. It remains only to 
remark a striking contradiction, which is found on one and the 
same page.* It is first said, that all biblical prophecies refer 
only to the nearest future. Immediately upon this, the author de- 
clares that the hope, which he himself also finds expressed in the 
passage, that the religion of Jehovah will in some future time 
obtain a splendid triumph over the heathen, has been fulfilled 
by the prevalence of Christianity ; and he therefore does not 
hesitate, so far as this, to acknowledge in this whole passage a 
Messianic prediction which has been fulfilled. 


§ 2. Arguments in favour of the Messianic Interpretation. 


We proceed now to adduce the arguments in favour of the 
Messianic exposition of the passage before us. All the argu- 
ments by which a passage generally can be proved to relate to 
the Messiah,f are here combined. 

J. The Messianic interpretation is confirmed by the testimony 
of tradition. The Jews in more ancient times unanimously re- 
ferred this prophecy to the Messiah.{ The authority of tradi- 





* Gesen. Comm, zu Jes. IIL. p. 164. 

+ See Hengstenberg’s ‘Christologie? Th. 1. p. 333. 

{ Compare the history of the interpretation of this passage, p. 314 
above. Also J. H. Michaelis ad h. |. in the Bibl. Hal. Hulsii Theol. 
Jud.\.c. Grabe, Notae ad Spicil. patr. T. 1. p. 362. Hulsii Mucleus 
prophetiae Lugd. 1683, p. 668 sq. Danz in Meuschenii V. T. er Talm. 
ill. p. 836, and the writers there quoted. Eisenmenger Entd. Jud. P. 
Il. 758. Calov. Bibl. il. I. p. 249 sq. Raym. Martini Pugio Fidei, 
P. II. c. 9, 11, 12, ete. Hornbeck ¢. Jud. p. 249, 536, ete. 
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tion is here so much the greater, because the Messianic interpre- 
tation was opposed to the disposition of the people at large; 
while the origin of the later non-Messianic expositions can be 
satisfactorily explained, from the mode of thinking prevalent 
among the people. 

II. The quotations of this prophecy in the New Testament 
serve not only to confirm the fact, that the Messianic interpreta- 
tion was at that time the prevailing one,* but they serve also as 
an infallible proof, that this interpretation is the correct one. 
The fact that c. 53: 1, is quoted in John 12: 38 and Rom. 10: 
16, to account for the unbelief of the greatest part of the people, 
although it is quoted in the former passage with the formula, 
iva nknowOy, would not, taken by itself, amount to proof. 
But the passage in Luke 22: 37, furnishes decided proof. There 
Christ himself says, that the prophecies which relate to him 
are about to be accomplished ;f and therefore the expression, 
“ He was numbered with transgressors,” must also have been 
fulfilled in him. Comp. Is. 53: 12. Thus Christ here reckons 
this prediction among those which have reference to himself; 
and the prophecy is therefore certainly Messianic, as our 
Lord could know, and would speak, the truth. When Gesenius 
alleges, on the contrary, that Mark does not put these words in- 
to the mouth of Jesus, but quotes them in his own person and 
on a later occasion, (Mark 15: 28,) this certainly can prove no- 
thing. Why might not Mark quote, in his own person, an ex- 
pression referring to Christ, which Christ himself had quoted at 
an earlier period ? 

And besides, it certainly would not be a groundless as- 
sumption, to maintain that Christ, in the passages where he 
says that he must suffer and die xara tas yoapag, had this 
prophecy especially in view. Indeed, our opponents themselves 
admit, that if the doctrine of a suffering and atoning Messiah: is 
contained in any passage of the Old Testament, it is in this. 


* Otherwise it would have been formally justified by the New Tes- 
tament writers, as is done in the case of Psalms xvi and ex, with res- 
pect to the divine dignity of the Messiah ; see Acts 2: 29 sq. 1 Cor. 2. 
15: 25 sq. The same is proved also from the expression of John the 
Baptist, taken from this passage: id: 6 aurdg tov Feot, o aigoy tr 
apagtiay tov xdouov, John 1: 29. Compare Isa. 53: 4,7, 10. 

+ In this way only can we understand the expression ta msg? éuot 
téhos Eyer. Comp. Matt. 26: 54, where Christ says he must suffer and 
die, that the Scripture may be fulfilled. 
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In answer to the question of the Ethiopian eunuch, Of whom 
does this prophecy treat? Acts 8: 28—35, Philip explains it as 
referring to Christ, and grounds upon it all his instructions re- 
specting him.—The citation in Matt. 8: 17, has already been 
quoted in our exposition. After the example of De Wette,* 
Gesenius lays peculiar stress upon the circumstance, that the 
passage was never used with reference to the propitiatory death 
of Christ, and maintains, that the quotation in Matt. 5: 17 is 
repugnant to this.t As it regards the latter, we refer to the 
exposition. The former is not correct. The apostle Peter, 
in treating of the vicarious satisfaction of Christ, uses the princi- 
pal passages of this prophecy verbatim.{ That the apostles do 
not more frequently cite the. prediction where they speak of the 
propitiatory death of Christ, by no means arises from their not 
referring to it, but from the circumstance that it was so familiar 
to them and to those for whom they wrote, that there was no 
occasion for a definite citation, a mere allusion being sufficient. 
This is evident from numerous passages, in which we find allu- 
sions to this prophecy, or reminiscences of it.4 ‘This passage is 
as it were the theme, which laid the foundation for the apos- 
tolic annunciation of the propitiatory death of Jesus. This Ge- 
senius himself concedes, in a passage|] which stands in striking 
contradiction to that just now quoted. “The great body of 
Hebrew readers, who were now so familiar with the idea of sac- 
rifice and of substitution, must necessarily have so understood 
the passage ; and i is not to be doubted, that the apostolical 
representation of the propitiatory death of Christ, rests pre- 
eminently upon this ground.” 

Ill. There can be no question, that the subject of these pre- 
dictions must be the same as that of the predictions in c. 42, 49, 
50,61. This is acknowledged by the best interpreters; as 
Gesenius, Van der Palm, etc. Now if those passages can refer 
to no other subject than the Messiah, then all the arguments which 
favour the application of those predictions to the Messiah, and 
which we will not here repeat, have the same force in favour of 
the present passage, and vice versa. We may add, moreover, the 





* De Morte expi. p. 94. + Gesenius |, c. p. 163. 
t 1 Pet. 2: 21—25. 


§ Compare e. g. Mark 9: 12. Rom. 4:25. 1 Cor. 15:3. 2 Cor. 5: 
21. 1 John 3: 5." 1 Pet. 1: 19. 


j L.c. p. 191. 
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passage inc. 11: 1, which is explained by Gesenius as referring 
to the Messiah : sy): PUW Wz) -W 9792 WAN AEN, and 
there shall come forth a rod from the stemof Jesse, and a branch 
shall grow from his roots. This has so striking a similarity to 
c. 52: 2, that both cannot but be referred to the same subject. 

IV. To these external arguments are to be added the internal 
evidences, derived from the characteristics ascribed to the sub- 
ject of the prophecy. Although each individual trait can be 
pointed out as fulfilled in Christ, yet we will here confine our- 
selves to those things only, which are exclusively appropriate 
to him, and \.uich cannot without entire arbitrariness be refer- 
red to any one else. Here belongs, first of all, the doctrine, 
that by the vicarious suffering of the great servant of God, man- 
kind are freed from the punishment of sin, reconciled to God, 
and made righteous. Many have sought, in various ways, 
to remove this doctrine from the passage. Kimchi remarks : 
“* We must not suppose that the thing is so in fact, that Israel in 
exile really bears the sins and diseases of the heathen; (for this 
would militate against the justice of God ;) but that the heathen, 
when they shall see the splendid redemption of Israel, will pass 
such a judgment upon it.” It is easy to see, that the argument 
of Kimchi against the vicarious satisfaction is an idle one ; for 
this doctrine would then only militate against the justice of God, 
when the sufferer did not, as was the case according to the 
passage, assume his suffering voluntarily ; and besides, such 
a priort and dogmatic objections have no weight, since cor- 
rupt reason is not in a condition to sit in judgment upon the 
doctrines of revelation. ‘The manner, too, which Kimchi adopts 
in getting rid of the argument, is in the highest degree violent, 
and leaves nothing certain in all the Scriptures.—Several mod- 
ern interpreters* have adopted another method. They are of 
opinion, that the expressions should be taken only figuratively ; 
and that we are not in them to look for the doctrine of a vica- 
rious satisfaction for our sins, provided by the justice of God, 
through the Messiah. According to Martini, all the expressions 
should announce nothing further than this :} ‘“ All those severe 


* Martini ad h. 1—De Wette De Morte Expiatoria p. 22 sq.—In 
some measure also Umbreit, Theol. Studien u. Crit. 1. 2. p, 328. Put 
he expresses himself very obscurely. 

+ L. ec. p. 60. “Calamitates illas gravissimas ministro isti divino 
perferendas popularibus ejus utiles futuras atque salutares.” 
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calamities, to be endured by this divine servant, will be useful and 
salutary to his people.” But it is decisive in favour of the lite- 
ral interpretation, that the prophet speaks of this subject not 
merely in a single passage, but is always recurring to it, and 
always connects the redemption of the people with the suffering 
of the Messiah, in the relation of effect and cause. ‘Thus he 
says in c. 52: 15, the Messiah will deliver many of the heathen 
from their sins; in c. 53:4, he has taken upon himself our dis- 
ease and our pains; v. 5, he was pierced for our iniquities, etc. 
v. 6, Jehovah bas cast upon him the sins of us all; v. 8, he has 
borne the punishment which the people should bear; v. 10, he 
has presented himself to God as a sin-offering, etc. To this it 
may still be added, that the expressions, 7{2 in c. 52: 15, and 
Dye in c. 53: 10, are taken from sacrifices; and the suffering 
and death of the Messiah are represented as effecting an inter- 
nal reconciliation with God, in the same manner as the death 
of the victim signified objectively, that outward purity was there- 
by again restored as to the external theocracy. Indeed, substi- 
tution evidently took place in the sacrifices, so far as it respects 
external theocratic purity, though by no means in reference to 
internal sanctification ; and this might well be done without any 
prejudice to the divine institution of sacrifices. So much as this 
is certain, that had the prophet wished to state the doctrine of 
a vicarious satisfaction, he could not possibly have used stronger 
expressions. No passage of the New Testament upon the pro- 
pitiatory death of Jesus, is in point of sentiment more definite 
than this; and yet the doctrine of a vicarious satisfaction is found 
in the New Testament by numerous rationalist interpreters of 
more modern times ;* those only excepted who possess so strong 
a doctrinal prepossession, (as Paulus,) that they entirely sacrifice 
exegesis to it. But upon these time has already passed sen- 
tence. The arguments are indeed so forcible, that even Rosen- 
miiller,t Gesenius, and others, cannot but acknowledge that the 
doctrine of a vicarious satisfaction is contained in the passtse 3 
and Alshech among the Jews does honour to the truth by ac- 
knowledging the same. 

We will now consider the arguments which De Wette addu- 
ces in opposition to the literal interpretation. 


* Compare e. g. De Wette Dogmatik I. § 293 sq.—Bretschneider 
Dogm. I. § 154, 155. 

+ Gabler’s Journal, II. p. 365. 

Vor. Il, No. 7. 66 
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1. He appeals to two where the word "3, ransom, 
occurs in a figurative sense. first is Isa. 43: 3, where Je- 
hovah says, he has given Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba, as a ran- 
som for the Israelites. We must here entirely agree with De 
Wette, in opposition to Gesenius, who finds in this passage the 
doctrine of a vicarious satisfaction.* Such a kind of satisfaction 
here contradicts all the representations of the Old Test. respect- 
ing the divine justice, and, as we shall hereafter see, nothing 
analogous can be brought in support of it. De Wette correct- 
ly says :+ “To illustrate the love of Jehovah towards his people, 
the prophet compares the lot of the Israelites with that of other 
nations, who, while the Israelites were liberated from captivity, 
were reduced under bondage to the Persians ; so that it might in 
a manner be said, that these nations succeeded to the place of 
the Israelites, and purchased the liberty of the latter with their 
own.” The second passage is Prov. 21: 18. 98 p32 “RD 
3g)2 Dw? NIN, the evil-doer is a ransom for the righteous, and 
the ungodly for the pious. This passage, as Gesenius acknow- 
ledges, mr thereby himself confirms the correctness of the fig- 
urative acceptation of Isa. 43: 3, means nothing more than this: 
‘The sufferings which the pious have long endured, are after- 
wards imposed upon the wicked in their stead ; the latter must 
as it were redeem the former.’ But yet, both these passages 


cannot prove what they are brought forward to prove; for the 
existence of the doctrine of a vicarious satisfaction in the pro- 
phecy before us, does not rest upon a single expression, which 
might indeed be explained figuratively, but upon the constant 
recurrence of the same doctrine under the greatest diversity of 
expression. Moreover the expression "£2 does not occur in 
passages quoted, in the same manner as does the word DwN 


* L.c. p.190. “The divine justice was not yet satisfied by the 
suffering of the people in exile, and therefore other nations are given 
up for them.” What Gesenius remarks, p. 75, on the passage itself, 
stands in contradiction with this. Jehovah gives “great, rich, and 
powerful nations, as Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba, as a prize to the con- 
querer, instead of Israel; and as it were, a ransom for them. 

+ “Ad amorem Jehovae erga populum suum demonstrandum com- 
parat propheta Israelitarum sortem cum sorte aliorum populorum, 
qui dum illi captivitate liberarentur, in ditionem Persarum redacti sint, 
ita ut quasi dici posset hos populos in locum Israelitarum succedere 
et eorum libertatem sua redimere.” 
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(comp. 72) in this passage ; where this last does not so easil 
admit of being understood figuratively. 4 

2. “ The prophet is so free from all superstition, that he al- 
most rejects the sacrifices and the whole external worship ; com- 
pare c. 66: 3. But one cannot well perceive, what difference 
there should be between an expiation accomplished by means of 
animals, and one accomplished by a man.” The prophet in the 
passage quoted speaks with zeal, as all the prophets do, against 
the erroneous opinion that sacrifices ex opere operato obtain 
the divine favour and forgiveness of sins ; which is entirely con- 
trary to the original design and the original import of sacrifices. 
That he need not, on this account, have rejected the doctrine of 
the vicarious satisfaction, is very evident from the example of 
the writers of the New Testament, who, with a like mode of 
thinking as to sacrifices, still taught the doctrine of a vicarious 
satisfaction; as was the case also with the whole christian 
church. When De Wette compares expiation by means of an- 
imals and expiation by a man, he falsely assumes, that the ser- 
vant of God was in the view of the prophet a mere man. That 
which the prophet says of the glorified Messiah, is surely inap- 
propriate to a mere man ; and that the divine nature of the Mes- 
siah was well known to Isaiah, appears also from the other Mes- 
sianic passages, in which the divine names and attributes are as- 
cribed by him to the Messiah. ‘That a man could make satis- 
faction for men, would, as we shall hereafter see, be contrary 
to the doctrinal representations of the Old Testament. Hence 
also the ge quoted by De Wette from Micah 6: 6—8, does 
not at all belong here,—where, to the question of the people, 
whereby they should appease Jehovah, and whether they should 
present their own children as a sin-offering, it is replied, Jehovah 
does not require this, but justice, love, and humility. It is only 
by virtue of bis perfect innocence and righteousness, such as do 
not exist in any man, that the servant of God cleanses us from 
sin ; and to this very circumstance is attached peculiar impor- 
tance. Comp. c. 9: 11. 

3. De Wette maintains that the prophet cannot have advan- 
ced the doctrine of a vicarious satisfaction, because it would be 
destructive of piety, the promotion of which was an object very 
dear io his heart. With this a priori argument, which proceeded 
from a want of experience, and which, it is hoped, is no longer 
regarded as valid by the author himself, we might also prove 
that the whole christian church, that the apostles, that Luther, 
Arndt, and Spener, never held this doctrine. 
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Thus the doctrine of the vicarious satisfaction is decidedly and 
clearly contained in this passage. Now, we further find, that in the 
New Testament the same things are said of Christ, which are here 
said with respect to the subject of the prediction. It is true indeed, 
that Christ, during his life, more rarely expressed himself definite- 
ly and elearly with regard to the object of his death and his vi- 
carious satisfaction.* The reason was, that the carnally minded 
disciples were not prepared to comprehend the doctrine in its 
true import, before the death of Christ and the communication 
of the Spirit which depended upon this. On this account, the 
doctrine is eminently to be reckoned among the many things 
which Christ had yet to say to the disciples, but which they 
could not now bear. But after his resurrection, Christ gave his 
disciples full information on the subject ;} and it is partly from 
this and partly from the immediate illumination promised and 
granted to the apostles, that the copious instructions have flowed 
which the apostles give us on this point.t 

We may add moreover the specific cireu.astance presented 
in verse 9, that the servant of God should be buried with a rich 
man, Joseph of Arimathea. Any further exhibition of the sim- 
ilarity between the prophecy and the fulfilment, will not here be 
necessary, since it must be obvious to every one who is acquaint- 
ed with the New Testament history. 


§ 3. Arguments against other Interpretations. 


The positive arguments already adduced in favour of the 
Messianic exposition, are at the same time so many negative 
ones against every other. It would be a useless waste of time 
and room, to attempt a refutation of the opinions of those who 
would refer the prophecy to any individual subject besides the 
Messiah, from king Uzziah, to the Maccabees ;—opinions which 
have been adopted only by the authors of them. All these in- 
terpreters have been satisfied with seizing hold of some single 
trait, which is found again in the history of some individual. 
The rest they have either not at all taken into account, or have 

* See however Matt. 20: 28. 26: 28. John 3: 14, 6:51~55, 12: 27. 
ete —Compare Bretschmneider |. c. § 154. 


+ Compare Luke 24: 27. 


t Compare Storr, Abhandlung iiber den Versdhnungsted Jesu, as 
Appendix to his Commentar zum Hebriierbrief. 
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endeavoured to set it aside by false and forced explanations. By 
such a procedure we might find, besides the expositions already 
alluded to, an innumerable multitude of others. The refutation 
would therefore become endless; since it is merely accidental, 
whether this or that person may not have suggested some indi- 
vidual, who no more belongs here, than a hundred others. It 
is a circumstance against all these interpretations with reference 
to distinct individuals, that the latter all appear here as a deus 
ex machina, a mere expedient to get out of difficulty, without 
our knowing whence they come or whither they go, and without 
a single reason, why the prophet should all at once bring them 
before us. 

There are only three interpretations, which partly by their gen- 
eral prevalence and partly from their greater plausibility, have 
a claim to our attention. The first regards the whole Jewish 
people as the subject of the prophecy; the second, the pious 
part of them ; and the third, the collective body of the Hebrew 
prophets. All three have this in common, that according to 
thein the subject of the prophecy is not a real, but merely an 
ideal person, a plurality of individuals, personified as one col- 
lective whole. 

I. Against the first interpretation, which makes the subject 
of this prophecy to be the whole Jewish people, we may urge 
chiefly the following arguments. 

1. The Jewish people are indeed sometimes personified as a 
collective whole, and called mi=° 532. But such a personifi- 
cation, carried through a whole paragraph, without the least in- 
timation that the discourse does not relate to a single individual, 
cannot be confirmed by one analogous example. In verse 3, 
the subject is termed Wx; in v. 10, a soul is ascribed to him; 
death and the grave are spoken of with reference to a subject 
of the singular number. If the prophet designed to be under- 
stood, he must have added at least some intimation how he was 
to be understood. Martini appropriately remarks :* “I pre- 
sume that no example can be adduced, in which the prophets 
will be found to have spoken of the whole people taken as an in- 


* “Vix exemplum afferri posse putaverim, qued prophetae continu- 
ata allegoria de populo universo tanquam de singulari persona, ita lo- 
quuti fuisse deprehendantur, ut argumenti non ad individaum quod- 
dam, sed ad nationem ipsam referendi, nullum, ne levissimum qui- 
dem, vestigium eluceat.” 
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dividual in a continued allegory, in such a way, that not even the 
slightest intimation appears, to show that the language is not to 
be referred to an individual, but to the whole nation.” The case 
is entirely different in the other passages, where the prophet de- 
signates the Israelitish people by the term Mim? 732. Io them 
the prophet prevents all uncertainty, by adding the names 3)>° 
and bxvyiwr, ; compare c. 41: 8,9. 44:1, 2,21. 45:4. 48: 20. 
Moreover, to show that mm 732 is there a collective, he uses, 
besides the singular, the plural also, when he speaks of or to the 
Israelites. Comp. e. g. c. 42: 24, 25. 48: 20,21. 43: 10— 
14. 44: 8. In the passage before us there is nothing of the 
kind. To this it may be added, that an allegory carried out in 
such a manner, and which, as has already been remarked, is 
without example in Hebrew literature, would be very weak and 
inappropriate. “ Moreover the very argument of this prophe- 
cy, which is of a more grave and sublime character, does not 
favour this sentiment. Indeed, under such a figure the prophet 
could scarcely have painted the whole Jewish nation, most mis- 
erable as it was and exposed to the odium and contempt of all 
nations, without his discourse often and justly appearing too pom- 
pous and frigid.”* 

2. The subject of this passage assumed his sufferings volun- 
tarily ;+ himself innocent, he bore the sins of others ;{ his suf- 
ferings are the efficient cause of the righteousness of the peo- 
ple ;§ he suffers quietly and patiently, not allowing himself to be 
irritated to bitterness against the authors of his suffering.||/ Of 
all these four particulars or marks, not one applies to the Israel- 
itish people. 

(a) The Israelites did not go into the Babylonish exile rolun- 
tarily, but were dragged into it by force. 


* Porro ipsius hujus oraculi argumentum gravius et sublimius illi 
sententiae non favet. Sub tali enim imagine propheta vix depingere 
potuisset nationem totain Judaicam vel miserrimam et omnium gen- 
tium odio et contemtui expositam, quin oratio saepius tumidius atque 
frigidius justo videretur.” Hansi, 

+ According to v. 10, the servant of God presents himself as a sin- 
offering ; according to v. 12, he is crowned with glory, because he 
poured out his life unto death ; which the usage of the language per- 
mits us to understand only of a voluntary offering up of himself. 


t Verses 4—6, and v. 9. § Verse 11. 
| Verse 7. 
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(6) The Jewish did not suffer innocently, but they en- 
dured in exile the punishment of their own sins. This had been 
redicted by Moses as a theocratic judgment; Lev. 26: 14. 
Dest. 28: 15. 29: 19. 32:1. All the hets represent it as 
a theocratic judgment. Jeremiah and Ezekiel repeatedly and 
continually inculcate the truth, that this punishment will certainly 
fall upon the people on account of the great vices that were 
prevalent, — y on account of idolatry. Isaiah, in the se- 
cond part, often admonishes the Jews, that they were driven into 
exile by the divine justice, and will be delivered from it only by 
the divine mercy ; comp. e. g. c. 56—59, especially the peni- 
tent confession of the people themselves in the last chapter. If 
we regard even the immediate occasion of the exile, what is said 
of the sufferer in v. 9, will not apply to the Israelites : “ He has 
done no unrighteous deed, and there has been no deceit in his 
mouth.” The immediate occasion of the exile was the perjured 
alliance with Egypt against Nebuchadnezzar, which was so 
strongly censured by Jeremiah. 

Rosenmueller seeks to remove this difficulty by the remark, that 
the prophet does not speak in his own person, but introduces the 
heathen as speaking, who would gladly by this flattery obtain the 
favour of the Israelites. ‘When he chides and reproves his 
people in his own name, he must adopt a manner of speaking 
different from that which he employs, when he introduces other 
nations as speaking of them,—nations before hostile to the He- 
brew people, but now repenting and desiring to become associ- 
ated with them.”* But this solution is not valid; even if we 
leave out of view the fact, that the prophet could aot without 
further remark put a speech into the mouth of others, which 
be did not himself approve; since he could not fail to see, that 
every one would suppose that he did approve of it. The solu- 
tion is not valid, because the innocence of the subject is contain- 
ed not merely in c. 53; 1—10, which Rosenmueller after the 
example of the Jews ascribes to the heathen; but is asserted 
likewise in the speech of Jehovah, c. 52: 13—15, and c. 53: 
11, 12. Only a sufferer who was himself innocent could de- 
liver the heathen from their sins. In v. 11, he is expressly call- 


* “Aliter enim loqui necesse est, ubi suo ipsius nomine suos objur- 
gat et redarguit, aliter ubi alias gentes, antea populo Hebraeo adver- 
sarias, sed nunc ad meliorem mentem redeuntes iisque sese associare 
cupientes de eo dicentes in medium producit.” 
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ed the righteous ;_ in v. 12, it is mentioned as a meritorious cir- 
cumstance, that he suffered himself to be numbered with male- 
factors. 

(c) The sufferings of the Jewish people cannot be represent- 
ed as the efficient cause of the righteousness of the heathen, as 
vicarious for them. Their sufferings could not be vicarious for 
this reason, that they neither undertook them voluntarily, nor 
were innocently involved in them ; but suffered them through 
their own guilt and against their own will. And in general, no 
example is found in the Old Testament, and from the nature of 
the case none can be found, in which the sufferings of any man 
were regarded as vicarious for others. Here we have De 
Wette on our side. He very correctly remarks,* that the doc- 
trine of vicarious satisfaction by man is not found in the Old 
Testament, nor, according to the doctrines there prevailing, can 
be.t But afterwards, this argument which goes to favour the 
Messianic interpretation, he falsely employs against it, as has al- 
ready been shown. De Wette himself proves, that the He- 
brews neither held the doctrine of a vicarious satisfaction by 
man, nor could hold it. Since therefore it has been proved, that 
a vicarious satisfaction is taught in Isaiah, he cannot avoid the 
Messianic exposition. 

The first condition of a vicarious satisfaction which in our 
passage is represented as such, is the perfect innocence of the 
suffering subject. He who is himself sinful, cannot assume the 
punishment due to the sins of others; but his suffering is either 
a punishment from the divine justice, or a corrective from the di- 
vine mercy. Thus the doctrine of a vicarious satisfaction by 
man, would stand in direct contradiction to the doctrine of the 
Old Testament with respect to the universal sinfulness of man- 
kind ; comp. Gen. 6; 5. 8:21. Job 15: 14—16. Ps. 14: 3. 
51: 7. 53: 4. Prov. 20:9. The prophets themselves, the 
best and noblest part of the nation, often include themselves 
with the people, when they speak of their sinfulness. Isaiah, 
when he is thought worthy to receive a view of the divine glory, 
says: “ Wo is me, for I am a man of unclean lips, and dwell 
amidst a people of unclean lips ;” c. 6: 5. Moreover, besides 
the passage in Micah 6: 6—8, that in Ps. 49 : 8—10 speaks 
most decidedly against a vicarious satisfaction by man: “ None 


* Loep. 2 + Micah 6: 6—8. 
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can by any means redeem a brother, nor give to God a ransom 
for him. So precious is the ransom of their souls, that he must 
wait forever, even though he should live forever and not see the 
grave.” This doctrine is opposed also by the passage in 
Ezek. 18; 20, “The soul that signeth shall die; the son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear 
the iniquity of the son; but the on ep of the righteous 
shall be upon himself, and the wickedness of the wicked shall 
be upon himself.” Should any one here, with Kimchi, seek re- 
lief by supposing that the prophet merely exhibits the Sona 
of the heathen, without approving of them, still he would t 
nothing by this supposition ; for the doctrine of vicarious satis- 
faction is just as much contained in the speech of Jehovah, as in 
those verses in which the heathen are supposed to be introduced 
as speaking. 

But we must here also enter into an examination of the pas- 
sages by which Gesenius* endeavours, in opposition to De 
Weitte, to prove, that the doctrine of vicarious satisfaction by 
man is very widely diffused elsewhere in the Old Testament, and 
is deeply impressed in the mode of thinking among the He- 
brews. How little the passages which he has quoted belong 
here, has been amply shown by Steudel.t These passages are 
as follows: Ex. 20: 5, “The nine of the fathers is visited 
upon the children.” Here, however, the language cannot relate 
to vicarious satisfaction ; because this does not consist in another’s 
being punished together with the guilty, but in the circumstance 
that o who has committed the sin is thereby entirely freed from 

nishment,—that another takes this punishment upon himself. 

ut this law had an entirely different object and an entirely dif- 
ferent import. The physical impression of physical punish- 
ments and rewards, was to be rendered still more forcible by 
their extension to the posterity of the pious and the wicked. 
All ancient lawgivers regarded it as necessary to secure the 
maintenance of their laws by the same means. Cicero says on 
this subject :{ “ I am not ignorant, how hard it is that the sins 
of parents should be visited upon their children. But this was 


* L. c. p. 189 sq. + Lie. L. p. 37 sq. 

t “Nec vero me fugit, quam sit acerbum, parentium scelera filio- 
rum poenis lui. Sed hoc praeclare legibus comparatum est, ut cari- 
tas liberorum amiciores parentes reipublicae redderet.” Ep. 12 ad 
Brutum, ed. Ern. 1774. T. IIL. p. 1155. 

Vou. Il. No. 7. 67 
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wisely provided by the laws, in order that affection for their 
children might render parents better members of the common- 
wealth.” Now if in other states such a law was considered in- 
dispensably necessary for attaining the object of the state, we shall 
find itso much the more tolerable in the theocracy, as the object 
of the latter was more exalted than that of all other states.— 
“ According to 2 Sam. 21: i—14, punishment is executed upon 
the posterity, when it had not taken place before.” Nearly 
the same also holds good here. The crime which Saul had 
perpetrated upon the Gibeonites remained unpunished, and had 
brought a plague upon the land of the Israelites, who suffered it 
to remain unpunished. As the proper author of the offence 
could not be punished, and yet the punishment must be execut- 
ed in order to preserve the sanctity of the law inviolate among 
the people; the posterity, who, according to the law referred to, 
might also be subjected to punishment, were punished ; or, the 
perpetrator was punished in them. It is sometimes inevitable that 
a part suffers, in order to effect the: preservation of the whole ; 
which last could be effected in the theocracy, only by most strictly 
maintaining the sanctity of the law. Moreover the language 
here cannot refer to a vicarious satisfaction, because in this 
transaction, not the perpetrator, but the people who had suf- 
fered the deed to go unpunished, were freed from the _penalt 

incurred.—“ David’s sin in numbering the people, Jehovah 
caused to be expiated by a pestilence during three days, and 
by the death of 7000 men ; 2 Sam. 24: 10—25.” Here also 
the narrative has nothing to do with a vicarious satisfaction. 
The punishment was not voluntarily assumed, nor did the 
people suffer innocently; for even if they had not in this 
specific case participated in the guilt, still they could not com- 
plain of the punishment as being unjust, because on account of 
their general sinfulness aside from this, no punishment too se- 
vere could fall upon them. That David was not exempted from 
punishment through the punishment of the people, appears 
from the circumstance, that in v. 17 he prays to God in deep 
distress, that he would rather punish him and his family. The 
object of the punishment inflicted upon the people in this case, 
was to establish the sanctity of the law, and to excite a feeling 
of awe before the divive justice in a people, who being as yet 
rude and carnal, must be led and kept in obedience by these 
external chastisements, because it conld not yet be led by love. 
—“ The sin which David committed with Bathsheba was ex- 
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iated by the death of the child; 2Sam. 12: 15—18.” 

his case does not at all prove what it is brought forward to 
prove; for Nathan had already declared to David the forgive- 
ness of the sin, (v. 13,) before he announced to him the death 
of the child. Hence this death cannot be regarded as vicarious. 
Indeed, the loss of the child was so painful to David himself, 
(v. 22,) that the suffering surely affected him more than it did 
the child. The reason why the child must die is given in the 
narration itself, v. 14. Had David been permitted to go with- 
out punishment, the enemies of the Lord would have accused 
him of partiality, and would have taken occasion to blaspheme 
his name. Moreover, the pain of David for the loss of the 
child must have added intensity to his pain for the cause of it, 
the sin which he had committed. — Because Achan seized up- 
on the consecrated thing, the whole army of Joshua was given 
over to the enemy; Josh. 7: 1.” ° H:re likewise the whole af- 
fair has nothing to do with a vicarious satisfaction ; for the de- 
linquent himself was not freed from punishment by the calam- 
ity which fell upon the people. On the contrary, he was burn- 
ed, together with all his property and his. family; compare v. 
15, 24. The object in punishing the people, was to excite them 
to zeal for the extirpation of every crime and every misdemean- 
or from their midst. The individual will be subjected to a 
close inspection, when the whole mass of community is made 
responsible for his actions. It was nothing more than a theo- 
cratic punishment, inflicted as a warning.—‘ Even in the book 
of Isaiah itself, c. 65: 7, sinners are punished also for the sin 
of their fathers, as well as their own.” That here is no vicari- 
ous satisfaction, (which demands the personal innocence of the 
sufferer as well as the voluntary assumption of the suffering,) ap- 
pears from the fact, that Jehovah says: “I will recompense 
your transgressions and the transgression of your fathers togeth- 
er.” The sense is no other than the following: Ye, who are 
so much the more deserving of punishment because ye will not 
suffer the forbearance of God to lead you to repentance, shall 
receive in full measure the punishment merited by your ances- 
tors, of whom ye fall no whit short in point of wickedness.— 
«The ponte in Daniel 11: 35 approaches still nearer the one 
before us. Here the language relates to the death of the pious 
as martyrs under religious persecution, and it is said: ‘ The pi- 
ous shall fall, in order to purge them (the others), to purify and 
sanctify them ;’ which can hardly be understood otherwise than 
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of deliverance from the penalty of sin through the death of these 
martyrs.” But the sense of this passage is evidently no other, 
than that the example, given by the pious, of self-denial and of 
firmness in the faith of their fathers,—a firmness not to be sha- 
ken even by death ‘itself,—will exert a salutary influence upon 
the rest of the people and confirm the wavering. Such an in- 
fluence is confirmed by the history of all religious oppressions. 
— Among the Arabians, also, a very common proverbial ex- 
4 # 4? 
pression is founded upon this idea, viz. cy iS TAs, my life 
- 
be thy ransom; and several that are similar. All this shows 
at least, that the idea of vicarious satisfaction is very familiar to the 
Orientals, and hence passed over into the language itself.” What 
these expressions have to do here, can scarcely be conceived. 
They signi nothing more, than: Thou art so dear to me, that 
I would willingly give up the dearest object, even my own life 
and that of my father, could I thereby rescue thee from impend- 
ing danger. 

e result of our examination is this. Among all the passa- 
ges brought forward by Gesenius, there is not one which con- 
tains the idea of a vicarious satisfaction made by man for man. 
Moreover, the doctrinal views of the Old Testament entirely 
exclude this idea. Least of all can we assume a vicarious sat- 
isfaction made by the Israelitish people; because, in them, the 
essential requisites for this were wholly wanting, viz. innocence 
and the voluntary assumption of the suffering. 

(¢) The fourth characteristic also of the suffering subject, 
the entire and devoted patience manifested towards the will of 
God, is not applicable to the Israelitish people. How can it be 
said of the whole people, that they did not open their mouth in 
complaint, when their noblest and best members poured out their 
sadness in complaints and imprecations ? Compare Jer, 20: 7 
sq. 15: 10—21. Ps. 137: 8, 9. Lam. 3: 64—66. Surely the 
Israelites must have been an entirely different people from what 
they are described to be by the prophets, and especially by Isai- 
ah himself, if the prophet could bestow this commendation upon 
them. 

3. In this interpretation it has been assumed altogether arbi- 
trarily, that in v. 1—10 the heathen, or the foreign nations hith- 
erto inimical to the Jews, are introduced as speaking. The hea- 
then are never in this manner introduced as speaking, without 
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some intimation of it in what precedes and follows. And should 
we be willing not to insist on this point; still, how could these 
nations, or how could the prophet in their name, say, that it is 
the burden of their sins which lies upon the exiled Jews? 

4. In this hypothesis it is assumed without ground, that the 
death and burial of the servant of God, isto be referred only to 
the misfortunes and fall of the Israelitish people. It is true that 
in Ezek. c. 37, the carrying away into exile is described under 
the figure of death; and the deliverance from the same, under 
the figure of a resurrection; compare also Is. 26:19. But 
there every thing leads us to take the language merely as figu- 
rative ; while here, on the contrary, there is not the least intima- 
tion of this kind. 

5. This exposition is opposed by the parallel passages, in 
which the servant of God is clearly distinguished from the peo- 
ple. Compare c. 42: 6. 49: 5, 6. 50: 9. 

6. According to this hypothesis many verses must be subjec- 
ted to a very forced interpretation. So e.g. c. 53: 1.* Like- 
wise v. 2, where Rosenmueller explains the words, * He grew 
up before him as a shoot, and as a root out of a dry soil,” after 
the example of Jarchi: Priusquam ad hane magnitudinem as- 
cenderet, gens erat perquam humilis et ascendit e terra sicut sur- 
culus.” But such a figure would be entirely inappropriate ; 
since the Israelites were at first prosperous, and did not experi- 
ence adversity until afterwards. stone Ps. 80: 9. Ezek. 19: 
10—13. Jer. 2: 21.F 

I]. We shall not need to dwell so long upon the interpretation, 
which makes the pious part of the Jewish people the subject of 
the prophecy. It has much similarity to the hypothesis of the 
collective body of the pro: and is met by many of the ar- 
guments immediately to adduced against that hypothesis. 
Of the arguments which go to show that the interpretation with 
reference to the whole Jewish people is inadmissible, those ad- 
duced above under Nos. 1, 2, and 4, will, with some slight mod- 
ifications, apply also to the present exposition. What may be 
further specifically urged against it, is the flowing, The per- 





* Compare the exposition above, p. 343, 344. 

+ Compare the refutation of the preceding hypothesis in Origen con- 
tra Celsum I. 11. § 7. according to the divisions of Mosheim.—Hulsii 
Nucleus prophetiae Lugd. 1683, p. 672 sq.—Jahn App. Herm. II. 40 
sq.—Martini, Hansi, Steudel, Keller, etc. 
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sons speaking represent themselves as entirely free from all suf- 
fering, v. 1—9; they put themselves in contrast with that suf- 
fering servant of God who took upon himself the misery due to 
them. But how could the wicked part of the people say this, 
who shared in the same exile the unhappy lot of the righteous ? 
How could the suffering of the righteous be vicarious for the 
wicked, when the latter themselves suffered? That the wicked 
did in exile enjoy comparatively a better lot than the righteous, 
is a groundless hypothesis. It is opposed by the example of 
Daniel, of Esther and Mordecai, of Ezra, and of the opulent 
Nehemiah. Neh. 5: 14—19. 

Against this exposition we may also refer particularly to the 
treatise of Jahn above mentioned,* and also to the “ Letters on 
Isaiah c. 53.”+ In these last, another turn which has been giv- 
en to this hypothesis, though properly deserving no refutation, 
is fully refuted. It supposes 7377 732 to designate only the 
more distinguished part of the nation, who were carried away 
into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, and during the seventy years 
made expiation for the sins of their brethren and died, but af- 
terwards returned from exile in their posterity. ‘These now the 
author of this prophecy, being himself one of the Jews left be- 
hind, presents and commends to his countrymen in Palestine, as 
their deliverers and sanctifiers. Some of the principal argu- 
ments against this perfectly strange idea are the following. 

1. The supposition that only the best and most distinguished 
were deported, is contradicted by the passage in Ezek. 20: 38, 
where it is said, that the rebellious and faithless should ‘be sin- 
gled out by Jehovah and carried away. Also by the passage in 
Jer. 39: 9, 10, where it is said, that only a mass of the lowest 
people was left behind. Indeed it was among the distinguished 
and the nobles, that the corruption was peculiarly great, as ap- 
pears from the animadversions of the prophets; and hence they, 
in a special manner, were subjected to punishment. Compare 
2 Chron. 36:14 sq. 

2. The Israelites who were left in Palestine, fled to Egypt; 
Jer. 43:4—8. 44: 1,2. 2Kings 25:26. Consequently no 
settled inhabitants remained in the country. Palestine became a 
wild land of nomades. There no where occurs even a single 


* Appendix Herm. II. 40 sq. 
+ Briefe iiber Jes. c. 53, in Vol. VI. of Eichhorn’s Bibliothek. 
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word to intimate, that the returning exiles found any part of the 
earlier inhabitants still in the country. 

These arguments are so cogent, that we scarcely need fur- 
ther to call attention to the fact, that this hypothesis can be 
carried out only by many distortions of the text, that it errone- 
ously presupposes the passage not to have been written by Isai- 
ah, etc. etc. 

Ill. We come now to the last hypothesis which we are to no- 
tice, viz.to the opinion of those who regard the collective body 
of the prophets as the subject of the prophecy, and suppose that 
this contains as it were an apotheosis of the prophetic order. 
The prophets, who, before the exile, had already to encounter 
much suffering, were exposed during the exile to still greater 
contempt and derision; to which may be further added con- 
tempt and derision on the part of the heathen. Hence we may 
explain, it is said, the apology of the prophetic order for them- 
selves, on the one hand; and, on the other, the origin of hopes 
so splendid and enthusiastic, as we find here and in the parallel 
"> passages, c. 42 etc.*——Against this hypothesis we remark as fol- 
lows. 

1. The assumption of such a personification of the prophetic 
order rests upon arguments which prove nothing. This will ap- 
pear from an examination of the passages to which its defenders 
appeal. The first is c. 44: 26, where Jehovah says "23 D°p2 
mw? PIN>2 MLZ) 1932, “1 am he that confirms the word of 
his servant, and fulfils the prophecy of his messengers.” Here 
the parallel >> denotes, it is said, that 13% stands collective- 
ly. But there is here no ground whatever for supposing that the 
parallelism is synonymous, and not rather a synthetic one. In- 
deed the latter is rendered much more probable, by the second 
member of the verse: “ Who says of Jerusalem, it shall be in- 
habited ; of the cities of Judah, they shall again be built up ;” 
where Jerusalem and the cities of Judah in like manner do not 
form a synonymous, but a synthetic parallelism.t By the ex- 
pression, servant of Jehovah, we are here to understand Isaiah 
himself, as ia c. 20: 3. What he says in the first member with 
respect to himself, he says in the second with reference to all 
the prophets of the true God.—The second passage, which is 
alleged only by De Wette, and is passed over by Gesenius as 














* Compare Gesenius I. c. p. 11, 12. 
+ Compare M@ller, De Authentia Or. Jes. c. 40—66. p. 184. 
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not affording decisive proof, is c. 59: 21. “And I make this 
covenant with them, saith the Lord; my Spirit which is upon 
thee, and my words which I have put into thy mouth, shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor 
out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from hence- 
forth and for ever.” This is said to be equivalent to the follow- 
ing: “The communications which thou hast made under the 
inspiration of my Spirit, shall be repeated by all the prophets of 
later times, who are, as it were, the sons of that het.””* 
Admitting even that this explanation is correct, still the passage 
would not even then prove a personification of the prophetic or- 
der. But Rosenmueller, after the example of the best inter- 
preters, very justly remarks :} “He does not here address the 
prophet, as Jerome and others have supposed, but the Hebrew 
people ; as also the preceding and following words most clearly 
show. There is here an enallage of persons ; the prophet be- 
gins to speak of the people in the third person plural (nm) ; 
ut proceeds in the second person singular, directing his dis- 
course fo the people.” All the preceding and following pro- 
mises refer to the whole community ; and it would be a singular 
translation, if the prophet first announced a covenant to be 
made with this community, and then, in assigning its object, pas- 
sed suddenly to the mercies that would accrue, not to the peo- 
ple, but to the prophetic order.—Upon the third passage, c. 53: 
6, we need not dwell, since it has already been refuted by the 
proof derived from the term 475 .t 
But the hypothesis of a personification of the prophetic order, 
is not merely incapable of proof; it is also wholly destitute of 
probability. It depends upon the entirely false supposition, that 
the prophets formed a sort of close corporation or guild. y 
differed from the priests by the very circumstance, that the latter 
constituted a separate order which always supplied its own 
members; whereas the appointment to the prophetic office de- 
























* “Quae tu spiritus mei afflatu protulisti, ea ab omnibus seriorum 
temporum prophetis, qui sunt quasi filii illius prophetae, repetentur.” 

+ “Non prophetam, ut Hieronymus et alii existimarunt, alloquitur, 
sed populum Hebraeum, uti et verba praemissa et quae sequuntur 
clarissime ostendunt. Est autem hie persovarum enallage, quum 
enim in tertia plur. persona (9m 1X) loqui coepisset vates, pergit in per- 
sonasecunda singularis, oratione ad populum ipsum directa. Cf. c.32:2.” 
t See above, p. 360, 361. 
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pended solely upon the will of Jehovah, and every prophet stood 
in. a-certain relation:to him, and not to the other prophets. Thus 
the argument which was adduced against the hypothesis of the 
whole Jewish people under No. 1, (p. 525 above,) applies to the 
advocates of the present interpretation in a still higher degree. 
The defenders of the former bypothesis can indeed appeal to 
passages where the Jewish people appear as an individual ; but 
these latter cannot with justice appeal to a single passage, where 
the prophets are thus represented. 

2. But this opinion appears most untenable, if we take the 
position of its defenders, and deny the genuineness of the se- 
cond part of Isaiah. Immediately after the Babylonish exile, the 
prophetic office ceases ; Jewish tradition, with one voice, repre- 
sents Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, as the last prophets, and 
reckons prophecy among those things which were wanting to the 
second temple. The further communication of the prophetic 
spirit was awaited only in a future period. All the Jewish chro- 
nologists assume the cessation of the prophetic office as a chro- 
nological epoch, and begin with it a new era; as is done in.1 
Mace. 9:27; compare | Macc. 4:46. 14:41.* Now, even 
_ leaving entirely out of view the true idea of a prophet, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive, how the prophet could here speak of a great 
_corporation of the prophets, while there were but few prophets in 
existence, and these, in respect to the power, the abundance, and 
the purity of the spirit, so far inferior to the more ancient pro- 
phets. It can also hardly be conceived, how the prophet could 
indulge the enthusiastic hope, that they whose standing had al- 
ready sunk so low among the people before the exile, should 
hereafter arrive at such glory, should spread the true religion over 
the whole earth, and even, as the defenders of this hypothesis 
maintain, should live to enjoy a worldly triumph. 

3. Of the arguments which have been exhibited above 

against the interpretation with respect to the whole people, those 
adduced under Nos. 2 and 4, (p. 526, 533,) apply also to this. 





* Numerous passages from the Talmud and from other Jewish 
writers are collected in Knibbe’s Historie der Propheten, ubers. yon 
Freytag, Bern 1709. p. 347 sq. and in J. Smith’s Dissertatio de Pro- 
phetia et Prophetis, c. 12; reprinted at the end of Clerici Comm. 
in Proph, Amst. 1731 fol. p. XXVI. 
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We find no example to show, that the prophets voluntarily devoted 
themselves for others, in the hope of delivering them from sin by 
their own sufferings. On the contrary, when sufferings are in- 
flicted upon them, they always declare that a severe punishment 
from God will fall upon the authors of these sufferings. Com- 
pare e. g. Jer. 20: 12. That the prophets were very far from 
regarding themselves as entirely free from sin and guilt, we have 
already seen. 

4. The servant of Jehovah can here be no other than he who 
forms the subject of the parallel prophecies, c. 42 etc. In these 
there occur still other things, which ean in no way be referred to 
the prophetic order. Thus in c, 49: 3, the servant of God is 
said to be Israel,—a difficulty which Gesenius knows not how to 
remove otherwise, than by declaring, contrary to the authority of 
the manuscripts and versions, the word Israel to be spurious. 

5. The prophet regards himself as distinct from the servant 
of God, and puts himself in opposition to him, v. 2 sq. He in- 
cludes himself with the people. How could now the prophet 
say, that he took part in despising the prophetic order, that he 
endured his sufferings for himself, regarded himself as one smit- 
ten of God, etc? Gesenius appeals* to c. 59: 9—13, where the 
prophet reckons himself with the people, and calls their sins bis 
own. So also c. 42: 24. This however is a different case. 
The prophet, like every other member of the nation, had a 
real part in their sins; compare Dan. 9: 5 sq. But how could 
he take a part in despising his own order ? how could the vicari- 
= sullerings, in which he himself participated, be borne for 

im ? 

6. The sufferings which the prophets endured in exile, were 
the same as those which the people endured. The example of 
Jeremiah proves, that the prophets were in no wise peculiarly 
oppressed by the heathen. Nebuchadnezzar, after the conquest 
of the city, showed him great attention and left him free to 
choose the place of his residence. Compare Jer. 39: 11 sq. 
How then could the people depise them? how could they re- 
gard them as smitten of God? 

7. The sufferings of the prophets could not be regarded as 
substituted for the sufferings of the wicked part of the people; 
for the latter suffered as well as the former. 
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* L.c. p. 159. 
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8. The prophets, according to this hypothesis, indulge the 
hope, that they should become the rulers of the restored and 
flourishing state, and should celebrate worldly triumphs. Aside 
from the folly of this hope, it would have been contrary to the 
very destination of the prophetic order. The government in 
the theocracy was, by divine appointment, for ever assigned to 
the posterity of David. The speopnenac: tain by usurping. it, 
would have rebelled against the God whose rights they were ap- 
pointed to defend. ‘The prophets were extraordinary messen- 
gers of God, the invisible head of the theocracy ; they were 
called to teach, to reprove, to warn, and to console; they 
were messengers of peace and righteousness to a rebellious peo- 
ple. That they ever remained true to this destination, is shown 
by the whole Israelitish history. 

9. But if we take what is said of the servant of God figura- 
tively, as indeed it must be taken ; and find in the passage, not 
worldly, but sp‘ritzal triumphs; still, what is said would not 
even then apply to we prophetic order. It would be contrary 
to the analogy of all the other prophecies respecting the con- 
version of the heathen, were the prophets here to ascribe this 
work to themselves. We nowhere find an example to show, 


that the prophets mistook their destination to act only upon the 
covenant poms there is no where mention of any attempt 
t 


made by them, to extend their sphere of action to the heathen 
also. ‘They never attribute to themselves the accomplishment 
of the high hopes which they had with respect to the future ; 
but always to the Messiah alone. Indeed, they are so little in- 
fluenced by prejudices in behalf of their own order, they give 
themselves up so entirely to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
as even repeatedly to declare, that in the times of the Messiah 
the necessity for the prophetic office will entirely cease, because 
all will then be immediately taught of God. Compare e. g. Joel 
c. 3. Isa. 54: 13. 59: 21. 4:3. 11: 9. Ezek. 11: 19. 36: 27. 
Jer. 31: 33. 

10. It is an unnatural supposition of these interpreters, that 
the death and burial refer to one part of the prophetic order ; 
the exaltation, on the contrary, to the survivors ; while yet it 
is obviously one and the same subject, who suffers, dies, and is 
exalted. 
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Thus, then, the interpretation which rests upon the infallible 
testimony of the New Testament, is proved, by the weight of in- 
ternal and external evidence, to be the correct one, in opposi- 
tion to all those who reject that testimony. If now the ground 
which has produced these devious'expositions be once removed ; 
there will then be as little occasion for a detailed refutation of them, 
as there now is, that the interpreter should still notice the per- 
verse interpretations of the Socinians. We conclude with the 
words of Storr :* “ Let others deride so great a king ; he with 
more justice derides the insignificant men, whom he knows to 
be given to himself to be broken in pieces, if they obstinately re- 
fuse to regard this prophecy and other numerous evidences of 
the truth (Ps. 2). O that those at least, who wish to be’ called 
the seed of Christ, would suffer themselves to be brought back 
into the right way and to be delivered from those sins, which 
Christ with the severest suffering has long since borne; and 
would thus learn to live unto righteousness, to walk in the steps 
of the Lord, and thus teach, by their example’ also, the efficacy 
of his doctrine, which many have already experienced.” 









——— 


* “Rideant alii tantum regem, ridet ille majori jure homunciones, 
quos sibi, si et hoc vaticinium et alia muita veritatis argumenta 
serio meditari pertinaciter nolint, nihilo secius, at conteremdos, datos 
esse novit (Ps. 2). Utinam ii saltem, qui semen Christi salutari vo- 
lunt, in rectam viam se reduci é¢t peccato, quod cum summa patientia 
dudum Christus portavit, liberari paterentur, sicque justitiae vivere, 
vestigiis domini insistere et doctrinae ejus efficaciam, quam multi 
jam experti sunt, suo quoque exemplo docere discerent.” 
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Art. 1V.—Tue Merits or Catvin as an INTERPRETER OF 
Tue Hoty Scriprures.* 






By Prof. Tholack of Haile. Translated a Woods Jr. Assistant Instructor 
in the Theol. + Andover. 










Tue second centennial festival of the reformation, in 1817, 
which was so rich in various blessings, called anew the attention 

of theologians to the long neglected, but noble monuments of our 

restored church ; and the influence which these began to ex- 
ert upon the different departments of modern theology, was very 
soon visible. To Liicke belongs the honour of having first 
referred, in the department of exegesis, to Luther, Beza, Cal- 
vin, Camerarius, and many other excellent interpreters of the ; 
period of the reformation. He was followed by the writer of 
these pages, in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. F 
Pointed, as he was, on the one hand by Neander to the ancient 
ecclesiastical fathers, and on the other, by the newly awakened 
interest in the period of the reformation to the fathers of the 
Evangelical church, he supposed he could do nothing more use- 
ful for the exegesis of the New Testament, than to give an 
antepast of these exegetical works to his more youthful contem- 
poraries, in copious select extracts, and thus excite an interest 
in these noble products of a sound Christian spirit. And espe- 
cially he found himself compelled duly to acknowledge the great 4 
exegetical talent of Calvin, and to recommend him as a model. 
That he attained his object, is proved by the exegetical works 
of Rheinwald, Gebser, Rossdeshers, Boehmer, and Pelt, all of 
which are composed with a faithful use of the treasures of exe- 
getical literature contained in the early fathers, and in those of 
the reformation, and more especially in the works of Calvin. 
Winer too, who did not even mention Calvin in the first edition 

























* The following article is from Tholuck’s “ Literarischer Anzeiger” ; 
for Jaly 1831. It was written, as the reader will perceive, with par- : 
ticular reference to a new edition of Calvin’s Commentaries on the 
Pauline Epistles ; of which the first volume had then just left the press. 
This edition was undertaken at the suggestion of Prof. Tholuck ; and 
some Of his pious English friends furnished funds to aid in carrying 
it through the press, so as to permit it to be sold at a very moderate 
price. Epiror. 
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of his Commentary on the Galatians, gives the following testimo- 
ny inthe third: Calvinus miram in pervidenda apostoli mente 
subtilitatem, in exponenda perspicuitatem probarit. 

The acknowledgment of the extraordinary merits of Calvin 
in the interpretation of the Scriptures will, without doubt, become 
still more and more general,—especially now, that his Commen- 
taries on the Pauline Epistles are about to be placed in the 
hands of all who love the thorough and pious study of the New 
Testament. The first part of the edition now in the course of 
publication a: Halle, containing the Epistles to the Romans, 
Corinthians, and Galatians, is just issued. And this new edition 
furnishes the writer of these pages with a fit and welcome occa- 
sion, to offer a few words designed to promote the just estima- 
tion of Calvin as an interpreter. May they serve to attract still 
more to this new work, that public attention and interest already 
excited in other ways in its behalf. 

Tt has been conceded by many candid and learned Luther- 
an theologians, (Semler, for example,) that the theology of the 
Reformed church has, from the first, done more than that of the 
Lutheran, for the cause of an impartial historical and grammat- 
ical interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. While the 1 ili 
commentators, as Luther himself, Melanchthon, Muscvius, Chy- 
traeus, Brentius, Bugenhagen, and Balduin, made it their 
chief concern to prove the Loci communes of the Lutheran sys- 
tem, and to shed additional light upon them by doctrinal and 

ractical digressions, the Reformed interpreters, Calvin, Beza, 

wingli, Bucer, and Mercer, have from the first been character- 
ized by a more severe method. It has been their great object, 
by the aid of a thorough knowledge-of the original languages of 
the Bible, and of the antiquities, manners, customs, etc. of the 
ancient world, to give a connected developement of the real 
sense in the mind of the sacred writers. ith respect to Bul- 
linger only can it be said, and not with perfect justice even in 
respect to him, that he rather follows the Lutheran method ; as 
on the other hand, it is affirmed of the writings of the Lutheran 
Camerarius, who however was a philologist as well as the- 
ologian, that they rather approximated to the method of Beza. 
It was from the Reformed church, too, that the great exegeti- 
cal geniuses of the Arminian party, Grotius, Episcopius, and 
Clericus, proceeded; though it must be acknowledged, that in 
their case this grammatical and historical method appears in 
connexion with a superficial apprehension of the doctrines of the 
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a and a perverse tendency to reduce them down to a plain 
evel. 

Among the critical historians of exegesis, there are two 
whose opinions are more particularly deserving of notice here, 
—the sagacious Richard Simon, and the industrius Gottlob Wil- i: 
helm Meyer. ‘The enlightened catholic, Richard Simon, al- 4 
though too unqualified in the censure which he pronounces, as if 
might indeed be expected from his hostility to the Evangelical "i 
church, has yet well apprehended the imperfections of the Lu- i 
theran method, when he says respecting the commentaries of } 
Melanchthon : On n’y voit que des disputes, soit contre les Ca- 
tholiques, soit contre ceux de son parti. Sa methode est méme 
tresennuieuse. Jl faut lire beaucoup, pour trouver quelque 
chose qui regarde Vauteur qu'il fait profession d’interpréter. ' 
“We fod there nothing but disputes, either against the catholics, 
or against those of his own party. His method is even very : 
tiresome. It is necessary to read a great deal, before one can 
find any thing which relates to the author whom he professes 
to interpret.” On the contrary he allows, as far as his prejudi- 
ces will permit, the most distinguished exegetical merits to the 
Reformed theologians, and especially to Beza; although even 
here he is led by the animosity of party spirit, to the most 
unfounded and perverse assertions. hus he ascribes to 
the great Calvin only a very moderate knowledge of Greek,* 
and ventures to assert respecting his acquaintance with He- 
brew, il n’en connoisoit guéres que les caractéres !+ “he knew 
nothing more than the letters!” It is indeed true, that Calvin 
first began to study Hebrew with more attention when he went | 
to Basle; but he was at that time only twenty six years old, and ' 
every glance at his Commentary on the Old Testament assures 4 
us, not only that he understood Hebrew, but that he had a very i 
thorough knowledge of this language. On this point Meyer 
may be consulted. But after al] this, Simon finds himself com- 
pelled to confess respecting Calvin’s Commentaries, that if the ) 
“ polemical declamations” contained in them were taken away, 
il seroit un ouvrage utile a tout le monde, “ it would be a work 
useful to every body.” 

As to Meyer, the critical rule by which he estimates the in- 
terpreters of ancient times, is indeed very inadequate. He makes 
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* Histoire des Commentateurs, p. 747. 
+ Histoire Crit. du V. Test. p. 455. 
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their greater or less adherence to established orthodoxy the 
chief standard by which he measures their greatness; some- 
‘thing as Fuhrmann,* in a doctrinal respect, makes his bow just 
so many degrees lower to every modern theologian, in proportion 
to the number of the dogmas of supernaturalism which he has 
set aside. Still, Meyer knew how to value the knowledge of 
languages, and thorough historical science ; and in this respect 
he treats Calvin and Beza with special regard. 

J. .W. H. Ziegenbein, from whom we have (besides a trans- 
lation of Senebier) a little book entitled, ‘The works of Cal- 
vin and Beza, arranged in chronological order, with critical and 
historical notes, Hamburg, 1790,” has never to our knowledge, 
fulfilled his promise, to furnish a separate essay on the spirit of 
the writings of these two reformers. It will not be amiss, in 
this place, to quote a genera] estimate of Calvin from a man, 
who will be acknowledged to be anything rather than a bigoted 
mystic. C’étoit, says Bayle respecting him, un homme a qui 
‘Dieu avoit conféré de grands talens, beaucoup d’esprit, un juge- 
mentexquis, une fidele mémoire, une plume solide, Eloquente, in- 
defatigable, un grand savoir, un grand zéle pour la vérité. 
‘© He was:a man upon whom God had conferred great talents, a 
high degree of intelligence, an exquisite judgment, a faithful 
‘memory, a pen instructive, eloquent, unwearied, great know- 
ledge, and great zeal for the truth.” And now the praters of 
the Allgemeine Kirchen-Zeitung, who have never seen a single 
leaf of Calvin, come forward, and would feign persuade people, 
that the mystics: praise Calvin merely because he burnt Ser- 
vetus !' But this is surely meant rather as a jest; although as 
such it is quite too coarse. 

‘With the exception of the books of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, 
Kings, Esther, Nehemiah, Ezra, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the 
Song of ‘Solomon, and the Apocalypse, Calvin commented on 
the whole of the Holy Scriptures; and numerous Latin and 
French editions of his commentaries have appeared. . On 
some of the books, he has written commentaries in the. pro- 
per sense; others he has explained in lectures, and others still, 


(as the first book of Samuel and Job,) in homilies.¢ ‘These 











* In his book, Aufhellungen der neueren Gottesgelehrten. 

+ A list of the different editions of Calvin may be found, e. g. in 
Walch’s Bibl. Theol. Vol. TV. The finest and most complete edition 
of the entire works of Calvin, is,as.is.well known, that published at 
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exegetical works are not all of equal value. Among his com- 
mentaries on the New Testament, those on the Epistles of Paul 
are by far the best; that on the Acts also deserves very high 
commendation ; the Harmony of the Gospels contains fine pas- 
sages, but is more diffuse and burdened with digressions; and 
when Calvin says, in the noble preface addressed to the Frank- 
fort Senate, in quo commentario quantopere sudaverim, lon- 
gius referre nihil attinet, he is to be understood as speaking 
principally of the composition of the harmony as such,—a work 
in which he must be allowed to have exhibited very peculiar ex- 
cellence. 

With regard to Calvin’s commentaries on the Old Testament, 
we design to be very brief, and would here offer only the fol- 
lowing remarks. First of all, then, they exhibit, like the labours 
of the Reformed theologians in general, a freedom from an 
anxious adherence to the established system of faith. He is by 
no means solicitous to insist, in all cases, and with zeal, upon 
that meaning, which tends most to the confirmation of christian 
truths. Penetrated by the conviction, that the truths of Chris- 
tianity would stand firm, though one dictum probans after another 
should fall away, he makes it his great object to ascertain, what 
sense is the most probable. It is very possible, that in follow- 
ing this direction of mind, he may have unnecessarily sacrificed 
this and the other proof-text ; still the principle upon which he 
proceeded is in all cases tobe approved. Respecting the thrice 
repeated Holy, Is. 6: 3, he remarks as follows: “ The ancients 
appeal to this passage, when they wish to prove, in opposition to 
the Arians, that there are three persons in one divine essence. 
The opinion of such persons, I do not indeed disapprove ; but if 
T had to do with heretics, I should prefer to rely upon more valid 
supports.”* With regard: to mx, branch, Is. 4: 2, he is not 
Amsterdam, 1617, Tom. I—IX. in the 7th vol. of which his Com- 
mentaries on the New Testament Epistles are contained. Respecting 
the separate edition of the Pauline Epistles, published in the year 
1751, (others in the years 1748, 1756, and in French in the year 1760,) 
and which is now very rare, compare Schellhorn’s Ergétzlichkeiten 
aus der Kirchenhistorie, Bd. XIII. St. 21. p. 2240. 

*“Veteres hoc testimonio usi sunt, quum vellent adversus Arianos, 
tres personas in una Dei essentia probare. Quorum ego sententiam 
non improbo ; sed si mihi res cum haereticis esset, mallem firmioribus 
testimoniis uti.” 


Vou. Il. No. 7. 69 
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disposed to consider it as an appellation of the Messiah, though 
much may be said in favour of such an interpretation; but all 
things considered, he does not hesitate to understand the branch 
of God and the fruit of the earth as av abundant and unwo~ted in- 
crease of favour, by which God refreshed the famishing ‘a Israel.* 
In Ps. 33: 6, and Is. 11: 4, he understands by spiri/us oris no- 
thing more than sermo, and adds, that “in proving, the divinity 
of the Spirit against Sabellius, he should not dare to rely on that 
evidence. Therefore, let it be sufficient for us, that God so form- 
ed the heavens by his word, that the eternal divinity of Christ 
may be hence proved.” + 

he same maxim, connected with a Jaduable aversion to for- 
ced interpretation, and the fear of becoming, as he often said, a 
laughing-stock to the Jews, prevented him from making the iva 
ningwty of the New Testament, taken in its strictest sense, the 
rule by which he explained the texts of the Old Testament 
cited in the New; and also from seeking to find, in them all, 
direct prophecies. As the idea of fulfilment is a complex one, 
and by it both the coming to pass of a direct prediction, and the 
occurrence of something merely analogous to a preceding event, 
or similar to it, are intended; so the phrase iva nAnowdy is 
taken by Calvin in a wider and a narrower sense. In the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, in passages like Matt. 2: 15. John 2: 17. 
Rom. ec. 10, ete. he finds in the citations from the Old Testa- 
ment only the indication of real analogies ; while in other places, 
where direct prophecies occur, (even in Matt. 1: 23,) he en- 
deavours to make out the prophecy, though with great judgment, 
and with the least possible violence to the text. Calvin’s Com- 
mentary on the Old Testament is also especially valuable, as be- 
ing free from doctrinal prejudice, and—what indeed stands close- 
ly connected with this adenees furnishing an accurate devel- 
opement of the logical connexion and historical interpretation. It 
was this very doctrinal impartiality, however, which obtained for 
him from the Lutherans the predicate of Judaizans. _ It was prin- 
cipally this excellence, too, which led Scaliger, who was rarely 


* “Sed omnibus propius expensis non dubito, germen Dei et fruc- 
tum terrae accipere pro copioso et insolito gratiae proventu, qui fame- 
licos recréavit.” 

+ “Ergo in probanda deitate Spiritus, hoc testimonio Sabellium ur- 
gere non auderem. Quare nobis sufficiat, Deum verbo suo ita celos 
formasse, ut hine probetur aeterna Christi divinitas.” 
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pleased with any body, to exclaim, O quam Calvinus bene asse- 
quitur mentem prophetarum,—nemo melius ! 

The other excellence of Calvin’s commentaries on the Old 
Testament which we shall notice, is the lively religious feeling, 
which they every where breathe, and which especially is most 
beautifully evinced in his interpretation of the Psalms. Here 
we have a man long practised and tried by internal and external 
conflicts for the kingdom of God, to interpret the elegiac and 
penitential Psalms of David; and here indeed such an one only 
can be the successful interpreter. Of this Calvin himself was 
conscious. In his preface to the Commentary, he acknow- 
ledges on the one hand, that this labour had been the means of 
spiritual profit to himself; and on the other, that his own experi- 
ence in the christian warfare, had rendered him in some re- 
spects peculiarly qualified for the interpretation of David’s 
Psalms. “If,” he says in the first place, “the perusal of my 
commentaries confers as much benefit on the church of God, 
as | — have reaped advantage from the composition of 
them, I shall have no cause to regret the work I have under- 
taken.” He then adds: “ But if the labour undertaken by me 
in these commentaries is profitable to my readers, let them 
know that by my own small experience in the conflicts with 
which the Lord has exercised me, I have been not a little aided, 
both in applying to present use whatever of instruction could 
be gathered, and in penetrating more easily into the sense of 
the writer and of his Psalms.”* Here Calvin subjoins a com- 
parison of the course in which he had been led, and of his own 
conflicts, with those of David, in which he takes with heart-felt 
gratitude a survey of his whole past life. 

It is moreover remarkable, though easily explained from the 
entire devotion of this commentator to Christ, how readily he 
always detects the religious element even in the Old Testament ; 
and how well he succeeds in deriving general religious truths 


* “Si tantum utilitatis afferat ecclesiae Dei commentariorum meo- 
rum lectio, quantum ego ex scriptione fructus percepi, non erit cur me 
suscepti laboris poeniteat.” “Caeterum si labor a me in his com- 
mentariis sumtus lectoribus proderit, sciant mediocri certaminum 
quibus me Dominus exercuit experientia me mon mediocriter esse 
adjutum, non modo ut accommodarem ad praesentem usum quid- 
quid licuerat doctrinae colligere, sed ut ad consiliunr scriptoris ejus- 
que Psalmorum intelligendum facilior pateret via.” 
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from particular facts and observations. Compare his remarks 
on the speech of Rabshakeh, Is. c. 36; on Is. c. 2; on Micah 
c. 4; and many other-places. For example, on Is. 36: 15, he 
observes: “ Nothing is more easy than to lead away a people 
from their true hope, by the offer of a present advantage. Our 
senses always cling fast to the present state of things. Such, 
then, is the argument of Rabshakeh: Hezekiah promises you 
the aid of God, but it is not visible ; he makes you dependent 
upon an uncertain thing. But my king promises you advantages 
which are immediate.” Again, on Micah 4: 6, he remarks : 
* Although the church at times differs hardly at all from a man 
who is dead, or at least wounded, yet God again raises up his 
own people. And this ought to be carefully observed ; for no 
sooner does the church cease to be resplendent, than we begin 
to think it is wholly extinct. But lo! the church is so preserv- 
ed in the world, that it suddenly arises from the dead ; in short 
the preservation of the church brings with it almost daily mira- 
cles. Its life cannot continue without many resurrections.” On 
Is. c. 13, where the predictions of the divine judgments upon 
foreign nations begin, he says: ‘“ But few understand, that these 
things are determined by the counsel of God. For there is no- 
thing more difficult than to persuade men, that this world is gov- 
erned by the providence of God. Many acknowledge it in 
words, but very few have it deeply impressed upon their bearts.” 
Truly, the serious study of Calvin’s commentaries on the Old 
Testament, would tend»to arouse the attention of many in our 
own times, to the deep, practical, religious import of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

As we are principally concerned with the exegesis of the 
New Testament, we shall only add here a few words from Mey- 
er respecting Calvin, as an interpreter of the Old Testament. 
* Calvin too,” he says,* “as well as Zwingli, and even still more 
than he, would have the best founded claims upon our special 
estimation, even though he were less known by some particular 
interpretations, which he first gave to various controverted pas- 
sages, and which have served as models to his followers. Of 
this we may be convinced especially from his interpretation of 
the Old Testament, which commends itself to us in a very un- 
usual degree, not only by its great copiousness, and its extent 
over most of the Old Testament Scriptures, but still more by its 
very instructive contents. By the natural, and for the most part 


* Th. IL. p. 450. _ 
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successful, elucidation which he has given of the grammatical 
sense in general, by the valuable philological remarks which he 
has occasionally interspersed, and by the many peculiar explan- 
ations which he has suggested, he has sufficiently proved his ca- 
pacity to apprehend the sense of the sacred records, and fully 
justifies us in ascribing to him a better acquaintance with the He- 
brew language, than R. Simon is inclined to allow him. And 
his farther investigations respecting the sense, after it had been 
thus grammatically explained, whether in the historic, the po- 
etic, or the prophetic parts, show us every where a man, who, 
not satisfied with the traditionary meaning, seeks out the histori- 
cal relations of his author, and endeavours to penetrate more 
deeply into his spirit ; so far, indeed, as his habits of thinking in 
theology, and his many doctrinal prepossessions would allow 
him to do this.” 

We come now to Calvin’s exegetical works on the New Tes- 
tament; and the first thing in them which claims commendation, 
so far as the form is concerned, is elegance of diction connected 
with conciseness of expression,—attributes which belong espe- 
cially to his Prefaces. This elegance appears, however, rather 
as the general character of the whole, than in a careful delectus 
verborum. He is far from the affected purity of a Bembo or 
Castalio, who supply the place of appropriately Christian ex- 
pressions with heathen terms, in which no one ever recognizes 
the christian sense; who think it necessary for example, to use 
respublica for ecclesia, genius for angelus, lotio for baptismus. 
He is even less scrupulous in the use of language than Beza or 
Erasmus ; or than Ernesti, Knapp, and Winer, in more modern 
times. He writes poenitentiam agite, where Beza thinks it 
necessary to translate resipiscite. He speaks of a faith cuus 
sedes non in cerebro sed in corde est, of an adoratio Dei pro 
capitis cujusque sensu. In general, he disdains those words with 
which a heathenish idea is associated, which many but too often 
substitute for the christian meaning ; he makes use, for example, 
of sanctimonia vitae instead of honestas; of conversio and re- 
generatio instead of emendatio morum ; of viris Spiritu Dei ple- 
nis, instead of viris probis. He employs such terms as e con- 
verso, circumstantiae, secundum litteram, etc. It is not so 
much, therefore, from the particular choice of words, that he 
may be called classical, as from the general colour-of his dis- 
course, though even this is less Roman than Erasmic. If, on 
the one hand, his style is frequently deficient in the numerus, 
it is on the other hand free from that oratorical diffuseness, that 
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ambitus verborum, into which the slavish imitators of Ciceronian 
Latinity, especially the theologians of Holland, often fell. On 
the contrary, we every where feel the heart of Calvin through 
his style; and few indeed have been the ecclesiastical writers, 
who have known so well how to connect with a Roman Latinity 
so much exhibition of christian warmth, or so much affectus 
with so much gravitas. 

Another excellence which belongs to his exegetical writings, 
when compared with those of his contemporaries, in respect to 
their form, is their symmetry and freedom from immoderate di- 
gressions. As has been already observed, the Lutheran inter- 
preters mostly employ the text for the sake of illustrating the 
Loci communes so important in their view, rather than confine 
themselves strictly 10 the connected interpretation of it. This 
is the case especially with Luther and Melanchthon. Hence we 
often find, that Melanchthon omits the explanation of really diffi- 
cult texts, while he enlarges on others which furnish him mate- 
rials for his doctrinal expositions. Calvin, indeed, has not kept 
himself entirely free from the method of his times, and he often 
breaks out unexpectedly into declamations against the pope and 
monks. This, however, is far less frequent with him than with 
others; and considering the wants’of the period at which he 
wrote, such a species of polemics connecting itself with exegesis, 
and arising from the Scripture texts, cannot be altogether con- 
demned, and at that time, may have been even necessary. It 
ought never, however, to be carried so far, as to cause the read- 
er, in the meanwhile, wholly to lose sight of the original text; as 
is often the case with Luther and Melanchthon. 

On this subject, this great man has himself expressed his own 
views in his excellent preface to the Epistle to the Romans, 
dedicated to his friend Grynaeus. “I remember,” he says, 
“that about three years since, when we were talking familiarly 
together respecting the best mode of interpreting Scripture, the 
opinion which then was most pleasing to you, was likewise ap- 
proved by me above any other. We both of us thought, that 
the principal excellence of the interpreter consisted in perspteu- 
ous brevity. And indeed, since it is almost his whole business, 
to lay open the mind of the writer whom he undertakes to in- 
terpret, if he withdraws his hearers from that, he so far turns 
aside from his main end, or at least wanders beyord his limits. 
We therefore wished, that there might be some one among 
those who at the present day seek to benefit theology by this spe- 
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cies of labour, who would both aim at perspicuity, and at the 
same time be careful not to detain the student too long by pro- 
lix commentaries.” 

Passing now from the form to the nature of Calvin’s com- 
mentaries on the New Testament, we notice in them the follow- 
ing qualities; viz. 1. Doctrinal impartiality. II..Exegetical tact. 
Ill. Various learning. IV. Deep christian piety. 

I. The doctrinal impartiality of an interpreter consists, as has 
been already remarked, in this, that while be cherishes a high 
regard for what has been received in the church from the first 
as orthodox, he does not suffer himself to be compelled by this 
to adopt an interpretation of a passage of Scripture, which is not 
founded in the context, or which stands in opposition to the laws 
of language. A single individual must naturally hesitate, before 
rejecting that sense of a passage which the great majority of 
learned and pious interpreters of different periods have adopted ; 
but, provided that by so doing, he overthrows no fundamental 
truth of Christianity, he will not stil] forbear to reject that sense, 
whenever the context or the language make it necessary. If, 
on the one hand, the Socinian exegesis, and more lately that of 
the Neologians, have fallen into great error, by neglecting exe- 
getical tradition ;* the Lutheran exegesis of the 17th century 
was, on the other hand, in the greatest danger of making, like 
the Catholic church, tradition anew the great principle of inter- 
pretation. Between these two extremes, Calvin maintains the 
just medium. On this subject he has some excellent remarks 
in the preface already mentioned. ‘ God has never,” he says, 
“ thought his servants worthy of so great a benefit, as to confer 
upon any of them a knowledge full and perfect in every part ; 
but has left them in partial ignorance; partly no doubt, with the 
design of keeping them humble, and partly to promote a dispo- 
sition for fraternal intercourse. Since therefore, during the 
present life, it is hardly to be hoped, though very much to be 
desired, that there should be a constant agreement among us 
in the sense we give to particular passages of Scripture ; let us 
be allowed to dissent from the opinion of those who have gone 
before us; and at the same time let us guard against doing it 
from any love of novelty, from any disposition to ridicule others, 


* Respecting the importance of this in the Evangelical church, 
vid. Buddeus Isagoge, p. 1558, and Liicke in the “Berliner theol. 
Zeitschrift,” 3tes Heft. 
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from the instigation of hatred, or from the enticement of ambi- 
tion. On the contrary, let us dissent only as we are compelled 
to do so by necessity, and uninfluenced by any motive but that 
of doing good ; and, in fine, let this license of opinion be rather 
used with regard to the exposition of the Scriptures, than with 
regard to the doctrines of religion, where the Lord is more es- 
pecially desirous that the minds of his friends should be agreed, 
and where less liberty should therefore be assumed.” 

In the department of New Testament criticism,* Calvin is 
far from the luxurians ingenium of Luther, who, undervaluing 
the firm basis of historic evidence, called in question the genu- 
ineness of books of Scripture, on no other ground than his own 
subjective opinion. But Calvin was equally far from contending 
tenaciously for the apostolic origin of those Scriptures, to which 
the testimony of history is opposed. Still, he guards himself; 
with great moderation and wisdom, from pronouncing a positive 
rejection even of those books which have a majority of histori- 
cal testimony against them. ‘Thus he says, for example, in the 
argument prefixed to the second Epistle of Peter : “ Since the 
majesty of the Spirit of Christ is evinced in all parts of this 
Epistle, 1 have scruples about rejecting it altogether, although 
I may not here recognize the genuine phraseology of Peter.”+ 
Respecting the Epistle of Jude he says: “ Although respecting 
this Epistle also there were conflicting opinions among the an- 
cients, still as the reading of it is useful, and it contains no- 
thing inconsistent with the purity of the apostolic doctrine, and 
has now for a long time possessed authority with the best Chris- 
tians, I cheerfully enumerate it with the rest.”{ Respecting the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, he says: ‘I cannot be prevailed upon 
to acknowledge Paul as the author ;”§, and he then proceeds to 





* Kritik ; by which is meant the investigation of the genuineness, 
canonical authority, etc. of the books of Scripture, the correctness of 
readings, etc. Trans. 

+ “Certe quum in omnibus epistolae partibus Spiritus Christi ma- 
jestas se exerat, eam prorsus repudiare mihi religio est, utcunque gen- 
uinam Petri phrasin hic non agnoscam.” 

t “Tametsi de hac quoque Epistola diversis sententiis inter vete- 
res certatum fuit, quia tamen utilis est lectu, nec quidquam a puritate 
apostolicae doctrinae alienum continet, jamque olim apud optimos 
quosque auctoritatem obtinuit, eam libenter aliis adnumero.” 

§ “Ego ut Paulum agnoscam auctorem, adduci nequeo.” 
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establish his doubts with the greatest critical and philological 
acumen. 

In regard also to some particular texts, the authority of which 
has been called in question on critical grounds, Calvin exhibits the 
same freedom from prejudice, in connexion with the same mod- 
eration. Thus in respect to John 8: 1 * and 1 John 5: 7, 
which he regards as probably spurious, though yet he does not go 
so far as toremove them from the text. He adopted the reading 
#ed¢ in 1 Tim. 3: 16, with somewhat too much confidence per- 
haps, though it is indeed capable of being defended ; and on 
the other hand, with a haste very unusual with him, he declared 
the two clauses with éygawe in 1 John 2: 14, to be a gloss, be- 
cause he thought them superfluous ; while Pellicanus, explain- 
ing them more correctly, remarks : repetam igitur nequeat elabi. 
—lIn general, Calvin shows less fondness for critical investiga- 
tions, than either Erasmus or Beza. In verbal criticism, he is 
deficient in accuracy. ‘The various readings of less importance, 
he for the most part wholly neglects. His prevailing interest is 
theological. And on this very account, we should naturally ex- 
pect to find him prejudiced, and anxious to bring together all the - 
proof-texts which could possibly be collected, in behalf of ortho- 
dox doctrines. Exactly the opposite of this, however, is true 
of his commentaries on the New Testament, as we have already 
remarked with regard to those on the Old. On John 10: 30, 
he remarks: “ The ancients perverted this passage, that they 
might prove, that Christ was ofo00vecog (consubstantial) with the 
Father. Christ does not here speak concerning unity of essence, 
but rather concerning the agreement (consensus) which he had 
with the Father; so that whatever is done by Christ will be 
confirmed by the power of the Father.” So on 1 John 5: 7, 
«When it is said, that three are one, reference is had, not so 
much to essence, as to consent.”* In the interpretation of Matt. 
16: 18, he does not resort, as we shall soon see, to the forced 
explanation of Luther; but rather concedes something to the 
Romish church. On Heb. 11: 21, he alludes to the deviation 
of the LXX from the pointing of the received text, and remarks 
with great impartiality: “The apostle does not hesitate to 
accommodate to his own purpose, what was commonly re- 
ceived. He wrote indeed to the Jews; but to those, who, be- 


* “Quod dicit tres esse unum, ad essentiam non refertur, sed ad 
consensum potius.” 


Vou. Il. No. 7. 70 
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ing di through various countries, had exchanged their 
national language for Greek. We know, that in such a matter, 
the apostles were not ye scrupulous. In the thing itself, how- 
ever, there is but little difference.”* He refuses to take ndgvn, 
Heb, 11: 31, in the milder sense of caupona, and renders it, 
according to the seuse of the Hebrew, 7351 by meretriz. 
We have already remarked with what freedom he judges res- 
ing the New Testament iva mAngw@y, and the citations in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. On this subject we will quote a 
few passages. On Heb. 4: 4, he observes: “ He (the writer) 
now begins to embellish the passage which he had cited from 
David. Before, he had treated it according to the letter, as they 
say, i.e. in its genuine sense; but now, ia embellishing it, he 
enlarges, and so rather alludes to the words of David, than in- 
terprets them. A similar éegyaola is found in Paul’s Epis- 
tle to the Romans, c. 10: 6.”—And on this passage in the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, he remarks: ‘ Moses mentions heaven and 
the sea, as places very remote, and difficult of access to man ; 
but Paul, as if some spiritual meaning lay hid under these 
words, applies them to the death and resurrection of Christ. 
And should any one allege, that such an interpretation is too 
forced and subtle, let him consider that it was not the design of 
the apostle to explain with anxious fidelity this passage of Mo- 
ses, but merely to apply it to the discussion of the subject in 
hand. He does not therefore repeat, syllable for syllable, the 
words of Moses; but he makes use of that embellishment, by 
which he may better adapt the testimony of Moses to his own 
purpose. Moses had spoken of inaccessible places; Paul men- 
tions the places which are most of all hidden from our view, 
but to which our faith is still to have regard. And so, if you 
will understand these words as spoken by way of amplification 
or embellishment, you cannot say that Paul put an improper or 
violent construction upon the words of Moses; but must rather 
confess, that without any injury to the sense, he elegantly plays 
on the terms, heaven and Moses ;—eleganter ad vocabula coeli 
et Mosis allussisse.” 








* “Quod vulgo receptiim erat, apostolus non dubitat suo institu- 
to accommodare. Judaeis quidem scribebat, sed qui m varias regio- 
nes dispersi, patriam linguam Graeca mutaverant. Scimus autem hac 
in parte apostolos non adeo fuisse scrapulosos, Caeterum in re ipsa 
parum est discriminis.” 
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II. In connexion with this freedom from doctrinal prejudice, 
we find in Calvin a ne happy evegetical tact, which 
makes it even impossible for him to adopt forced interpreta- 
tions. How very averse he was to all force, appears from the 
fact, that he refused to drag John into the historic series of the 
three first Evangelists, as the Lutheran theologians have most- 
ly done. The same aversion to every thing violent and uncer- 
tain, withheld him from commenting on the Apocalypse. When 
the interpreter of our own times meets with ges in tne 
New Testament, or even in the Old, where the common or- 

-thodox view gives a sense too rigid and repulsive, let him open 
Calvin, and he will commonly find this rigid idea developed 
from the connexion in a lively and attractive manner. Calvin 
eminently deserves the title of an interpres facilis et elegans. 
Examples in proof of what has been said, may be found every 
where; we suggest particularly the Epistles to the Hebrews and 
the Corinthians ; the reader may also compare his commentary 
on John 1: 52. 5: 31, 33. 2 Cor. 12: 7; especially, his very 
spirited explanation of 1 Pet. 3: 19 seq. e shall here only 
give a few examples, in which Calvin proves his happy tact, not 
only im developing and establishing the common meaning, but 
in some interpretations of his own, differing from the common. 
On Matt. 11: 11, where, after the example of the ancients, 
Erasmus and Luther, Melanchthon and Camerarius, and among 
the Reformed teachers Zwingli and Pellicanus, and in general 
by far the greater number of interpreters,* have referred 6 uexgo- 
teo0s to the Messiah in his state of humiliation, Calvin came 
forward decidedly in behalf of an explanation which has lately 
become almost universal, and elucidated it with clearness. 
“ John,” he says, “ was honoured by the Saviour with such dis- 
tinguished praise, that the Jews might be led to regard more at- 
tentively the message which he had brought. Then, the teach- 
ers who were soon to follow, are preferred to him, in order that 
the majesty of the Gospel might be conspicuous, both above the 
law and above that intermediate ministration.”t And after him 

* In modern times, Heumann, Kleuker, Fritzshe, have adopted 
the same interpretation, only a little modified. 

+ “Tam praeclaro elogio ornatur Johannes, ut attentius observent 
Judaei quam attulerat legationem. Deinde illi praeferuntur, qui pau- 
lo post seecuturi erant doctores, ut evangelii majestas’ supra legem 
et illud medium praeconium emineat,” 
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Beza says : “ That resplendent light which shone from the preach- 
ing of Christ upon the world, is contrasted with that spark, as 
it were, which had shone until the time of John.” 

And in verse 19 of the same chapter, where Luther, Osian- 
der, Brentz, Hunnius, (Melanchthon wholly omits this difficult 
passage,) give to dexasovy the classical sense of condemn, which 
is wholly unusual in the New Testament ; Calvin, after he has 
judiciously and spiritedly weighed many other opinions, suggests 
the following, which is much more natural, and to which Calo- 
vius was obliged in the end to assent: “I have not yet,” he says, 
* advanced that opinion which in my judgment suits the best, - 
and isthe real one. In the first place, there is a silent antithesis 
in the words of Christ between true sons and bastards, who dis- 
play the empty title, without having the thing itself. As if 
Christ had said, ‘ Let those who proudly boast themselves to be 
the sons of Wisdom, go on in their own insolence. She will 
notwithstanding maintain her credit and authority with her true 
sons.’ Besides, this sentiment suits better with the context, and 
answers to the former member, where it was said, that God was 
justified by the people. Therefore, although many apostates 
may separate from the church of God, still the faith of the gos- 
pel will always remain inviolate among all the elect, who are 
truly of the fold.” Zwingli and Pellicanus interpret somewhat 
differently, though even they do not take dexacovy in the sense 
of condemn. Zwingli interprets as follows: “ She (Wisdom) 
is acquitted in the judgment of the Jews themselves. When 
they are condemned, they know, in their own consciences, that 
it is not unjust, since although drawn and induced in so many 
ways, they still refuse to obey.”* In the interpretation of Matt. 

, 16: 18, while Luther, and after him Calovius, Lyser, Lange, 
Rus, Heumann, and many others, had resorted to an explana- 
tion, which had before been given by catholic interpreters, re- 
ferring the clause én? ravry ty xéroa to Christ deexrexwe,t Cal- 
vin declares himself for the unquestionably natural reference of 





* “ Liberata est propriis Judaeorum sententiis ; quum damnantur, 
suis conscientiis agnoscunt esse non iniquum, quum tot viis ducti et 
illecti obtemperare noluerunt.” 

+ Vid. Caloyius’ Bibl. Mlustr. ad. h. 1. 

¢ There is some salt in the witticism of Michaelis on this interpre- 
tation, when he says, “ This inder-finger (pointing to Christ) is not 
that of Christ, but of the polemic interpreters. 
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it to Peter himself, and remarks, in allusion to the very appro- 
priate parallel text in Eph. 2: 20, which had been also adduced 
by other protestant Commentators : “ Although this is extended 
to all the faithful, all of whom are the temples of God, and be- 
ing united together by faith, make one temple ; still it denotes 
the pre-eminent excellence of Peter among the rest, since each 
one receives more or less in his own order, according to the mea- 
sure of the grace of Christ.”* Here Calvin concedes what, as 
we think, may justly be conceded to the catholics, that our Lord 
in this declaration had reference to the uncommon activity of 
Peter in the first establishment of the church at the feast of 
Pentecost, which first foundation of the church was laid by 
Peter. 

The exegetical tact of Calvin appears eminently in the meth- 
od of his interpretation. Cautious and always clear, he first 
unfolds the difficulties in the construction, and everywhere de- 
velopes with acuteness the Unéofara, avavranddora, énavoota- 
osi¢; he then explains the words, and at the same time, tre rhe- 
torical figures,—climax, paronomasia, antanaclasis ; he also no- 
tices the peculiarities in phraseology of the different writers, 
Paul, Joho, etc.¢ and finally he deduces the sense in the 
most natural way, so that it seems to arise, as it were of itself, 
to the reader; as is always the case with every good interpreta- 
tion. What we miss most in his commentaries, is the illustra- 
tion from parallel passages, with which he is altogether too 
sparing. 

We have observed, also, some instances of forced interpreta- 
tion, though these are very few. Examples of this kind may 
be seen in 1 Cor. 5: 13, where 6 xorngog, which plainly denotes 
the offending person, is referred to Satan ; and in James 2: 1, 
where he renders, with Erasmus, ry¢ do&ns, ex opinione, and 
refers it to the acceptio personarum. 

Ill. As to the learning of Calvin, this quality does not appear 
so conspicuously in his exegetical works, as in those of his friend 


* “Quanquam hoc ad omnes fideles extenditur, quorum singuli 
sunt Dei templa, et fide inter se compacti unum templum simul effi- 
ciunt, eximia tamen Petri inter alios excellentia notatur, quemadmo- 
dum quisque suo ordine pro donationis Christi mensura plus vel mi- 
nus accipit.” 

+ Comp. his remarks on xdoyos, John 16: 20; on caps, John 3: 6; 
on uy yévovro, Rom. 6: 2. 
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Beza. As we have before remarked, he is not always accurate 
in the business of criticism, and pays no special attention to the 
Codices. He very seldom quotes, and then only in a general 
way, the ancient Greek interpreters ;* and never suffers himself 
to go into that detailed criticism of their interpretations, nor 
even‘ of the translation of Erasmus and the Vulgate, which we 
find in Beza. He occupies himself, too, far less with philological 
investigations, and even where he enters upon them, he makes 
them very general. It would be doing him great injustice, how- 
ever, to conclude from this, that he had not the requisite ability. 
Who would draw a conclusion from Melanchthon’s commenta- 
ries, respecting his knowledge of the Greek language? As Cal- 
vin himself informs us, it was his design to furnish a compendium ; 
and this not merely for learned theologians, but also,—since at 
that time, high and low, old and young, kings, civilians, physi- 
cians, and in short every body, was irresistibly attracted toward 
the newly revived study of the Bible,—for all educated classes, 
who devoted their attention to the examination of the Scriptures. 
That the labours of others were not rendered superfluous by bis 
own, he himself most deeply felt; and indeed he was the prin- 
cipal means of inducing Beza to publish his commentaries. 

But although exegetical learning is not so conspicuous in Cal- 
vin’s works, as in Beza’s, it is still obvious, that his popular inter- 
pretation is founded upon profound and learned studies. Indeed, 
the Christians of that age, were as far as possible from under- 
valuing christian learning. ‘They saw clearly, that all human 
knowledge and power might and must be made to promote the 
glory of christian truth. On occasion of the saying of Epime- 
nides, quoted by Paul, in Tit. 1: 12, Calvin makes an excellent 
observation, expressing his views on this subject. ‘ We gather 
from this passage, that those are superstitious, who never venture 
to quote anything from profane authors. Since all truth is from 
God, if any thing has been said aptly and truly even by wicked 
men, it ought not to be rejected, because it proceeded from 
God. And since all things are of God, why is it not lawful to 
turn to his glory, whatever may be aptly applied to this use? But 
on this subject let the discourse of Basil be read, 2g0¢ rovg véoug 
one av 2 A). x. r.4.°t On 1 Cor. 8: 1, he makes the excel- 








* In some cases, however, he passes judgment upon Erasmus, Ori- 
gen, and Chrysostom ; e. g. 1 Tim. 5: 17. Rom. 6: 6. 7: 14. 

+ “Ceterum colligimus ex hoe loco, superstitiosos esse, qui ex pro- 
fanis auctoribus nihil mutuari audent. Nam cum omnis veritas ex 
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lent observation : “ Science is no more to be blamed because it 
puffs up, than a sword is, when it falls into the hands of a mad- 
man. This is said in reference to certain fanatics, who violently 
exclaim against all arts and learning, as if they were calculated 
only to inflate the mind, and were not the most useful instruments 
both of piety, and of common life.”"* We are even tempted 
to believe, that the love of science exerted too great influence 
upon Calvin, when we remember how he resisted the entreaties 
of Farel to aid the defenders of the truth in the work of the 
Lord at Geneva, saying that he must study more ; and how he 
afterwards endeavoured to invest himself with a professorship in 
addition to his clerical office. Compare the charming account 
of this in Beza’s Vita Calvini, A. D. 1534. 

That Calvin read the Roman classics, and indeed, was very 
familiar with them, is sufficiently obvious from his style. Be- 
sides, he makes frequent quotations from Gellius, Seneca,t Ho- 
race, and especially Ovid, Cicero, and Quinctilian. He did 
not indeed learn Greek before bis residence in Bourges, but 
he could not have been then, at most, more than twenty two 
years old ; and it is not therefore strange that with his resolute 
spirit, he made himself complete master of it. We have proof 
of his Greek scholarship in his frequent citations from Greek 
authors, which were certainly derived from his own reading. 
He quotes Plutarch, 1 Tim. 5: 13. Col. 2: 29. Plato, 1 Cor. 
10: 20. 14: 7. Eph. 4: 17. Col. 2: 18. 1 Tim. 2: Lt. 5:19. 
Tit. 1: 7, 12. 2: 6; etc. Polybius, 2 Cor. 9:4; etc. But 
this is still more obvious from the many just verbal criticisms 
which he has given, and which here and there refer back also 
to the Hebrew usage. He explains tpz, 1 Cor. 15: 45; 
rns, Heb. 9:16; cbhiss, Heb. 7:17; 3D, Rom. 9: 28. 
He observes, on Phil. 3: 5, that his friend Capito derived the 


Deo sit, si quid scite et vere ab impiis dietum est, non debet repudiari, 
quia a Deo est profectum. Deinde cum omnia Dei sint, cur fas non 
esset in ejus gloriam applicare quidquid in eum usum apte conferri 
potest ? Sed ea de re, legatur Basilii oratio, mgo¢ tovs véovs One ay 
és tA. wm, TA 

* “Scientia tamennihil propterea (quod inflat) magis vituperanda est 
quam gladius si in manus furiosi incidat. Hee propter quosdam fana- 
ticos dictum sit, qui contra omnes artes doctrinasque furiose clamitant, 
quasi tantum ad inflandos homines valeant, ac non utilissima sint tam 
pietatis quam communis vitae instrumenta.” 


+ His first work was a commentary on Seneca de Clementia. 
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name Pharisee not, as is common, from their separateness, but 
from the accurate interpretation of their Scriptures, and that he 
himself preferred this. On 1 Pet. 2:6, he remarks, that the 
Hebrew future often stands for the imperative. He explains 
vmouovy , Rom. 2:7, very justly, as meaning not patientia, but 
severantia; he explains onoiwua, Rom. 6: 5; distinguishes 
een psalmus, hymnus, and oda, Col. 3: 16: nooosdyat, de7- 
oes, évtevéerc, with reference to Plato, 1 Tim. 1: 4; @yua and 
Aoyos, John 1: 1; xaxia and ovngia, Rom. 1: 28; agotePérae, 
Rom. 3: 25; dgun, James 3: 4; vnodseyua, Heb. 8: 4; oxcayoa- 
va, Heb. 10: 1. He interprets the difficult word nagagpueir, 
eb. 2: 1, which Luther, following the Vulgate, had first ren- 
dered verfliessen, to flow away, and afterwards, still more inde- 
finitely, dahinfahren, to pass ‘ney. He notices the use of and 
for U0 in passive constructions, Luke 7:35. In Acts 24: 20, 
he renders, more correctly than either the Vulgate, Erasmus, 
or Luther, the participle oravrog as praeter. He remarks 
the use of the epexegetical xa/, Rom. 8: 3. 

We must also notice here his incorrect interpretation (mageg- 
pnveia) of the clause eé¢ avroy ra mavta, 1 Cor. 8:6. Although 
he gave to ¢¢ in Rom. 11: 39, the meaning for, denoting the 
end or purpose of man, a meaning both grammatically correct and 
deeply religious,* he yet regarded it here as standing for év and 
referring to the preservation of the world. He was led to this 
interpretation by the clause de’ avrov, shortly following ; and this 
too he would explain as referring to preservation. 

It remains here to ‘inquire, how much in these commentaries 
is to be attributed to Calvin himself, and for how much he was 
indebted to others. He seldom quotes other interpreters b 
name. Semler affirms,t that Calvin is more indebted to Pel. 
licanus, than to any other. Pellicanus is an excellent interpre- 
ter of the Old and New Testaments and of the Apocry- 
pha, who has much that is altogether original, and who is not 
sufficiently known.{ But after an extensive comparison among 
the exegetical works of these writers on the New Testament, 
we have found Calvin dependent neither on him nor on Zwingli. 

IV. We now pass on to consider the excellencies of the exeget- 

* Augustin: Tw fecisti nos ad Te, Domine. Winer understands it 


in the same way. 
t Versuch einer freiern theologischen Lehrart. 
t His works were published at Basle, 1538, in 7 Vol. fol. 
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ical writings of Calvin in a religious respect. ‘To what degree 
faith in the Redeemer was an affair of the heart with this sagacious 
and deeply learned man ; how much he sought for the salvation 
and edification of his own soul in the way of practical self-deni- 
al, may be seen by those who are not acquainted with his Insti- 
tutes, his Epistles, and his Sermons, from many of his noble 
prefaces to his Commentaries, and especially from the affecting 
dedication to Galeazzo Caraccioli, which he has prefixed to the 
Epistles to the Corinthians. We cannot refrain from giving the 
conclusion of this dedication, in which he thus consoles an Ital- 
ian nobleman, a nephew of pope Paul IV, who had forsaken 
riches, honour, and family for the sake of the gospel, and had 
fled to Geneva. 

« Among Christians it ought to be more than common and 
usual, to forsake not only estates and castles and principalities, 
with cheerfulness of mind, if otherwise we cannot follow Christ, 
but even, in comparison with him, readily and willingly to despise 
whatever is held most precious under heaven. But how great 
is our backwardness, or rather sluggishness! for while many 
coldly assent to the doctrines of the gospel, scarcely one in a 
hundred will endure to be stripped of any, even the smallest 
possession, for the sake of Christ ;—scarcely one who can be 
brought without the greatest difficulty, to surrender the slightest 
comfort ; so far are they from being ready, as they ought to be, 
to give up life itself. I could wish, that in respect to self-denial, 
which is the chief of the virtues, all might resemble you. You 
are indeed the best witness to me, as I also am to you, how 
little we are pleased with the manner of those, who having for- 
saken their country, bring hither the same affections which they 
exercised there. But since it is better that many things should 
be recollected by the reader, than expressed by me in words, I 
now turn to pray, that God, who has thus far animated you 
with the wonderful virtues of bis Spirit, would keep you even to 
the end in unsubdued constancy. For I am not ignorant how 
great are the conflicts with which God has exercised you ; from 
which you may in your singular prudence draw the conclusion, 
that a hard and laborious warfare yet remains before you. And 
since you have Jearned by many experiences how necessary it is, 
that a hand should be stretched out to us from heaven, you will 
readily join with me in seeking tom thence the gift of persever- 
ance. My prayer is, that Christ our King, to whom supreme power 


is given by the Father, and in whom are hid all the treasures of 
Vou. Hf. No. 7. 71 
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spiritual wisdom, may keep you long and safely for the promo- 
tion of his kingdom, and may go on to triumph in you over Sa- 
tan and his faction.” 

A Christian, whose own internal life is so active, and who 
seeks daily to make progress in the practical imitation of Je- 
sus, must necessarily read the Scriptures with an enlightened 
eye, and be able to seize and develope their deeper reli- 
gious contents. So far Calvin and the other Reformers stand 
on the same level; except perhaps Beza and Camerarius, 
in whose commentaries the religious element is kept in the 
back ground. But it is one thing, with deep christian feeling to 
apprehend the fundamental New Testament ideas and partic- 
ular terms according to their internal import; and quite another 
thing to interpret, with a psychology resting upon christian expe- 
rience, the Holy Scriptures in their full connexion. It is the lat- 
ter which distinguishes Calvin from his venerable contemporaries. 
The unity of the Spirit which binds together all the Reformers 
in one spiritual body, is very delightfully prominent in Calvin in 
his explanation of those peculiar ideas, which are fundamental to 
the christian system. In harmony with Luther, and in opposi- 
tion to Erasmus, Calvin explains the most important New Tes- 
tament ideas ; e. g. faith, in his excellent note on Heb. 11: 1; 

h and spirit, compare his note on John 3: 6; the kingdom 
of God, and regeneration, compare John 3:3; the law, com- 
pare Rom. 3: 20; righteousness by faith, compare Rom. 3: 21 ; 
etc. But he does more than this. In the Pauline Epistles, he 
merges himself in the spirit of the apostle, and becoming one 
with him, as every one clearly feels, he deduces every where 
the explanation of that which is particular, from that which is 
general; and.is in this respect to be compared with Chrysos- 
tom, whose rhetorical education, however, sometimes exerted 
a bad influence upon him. The whole history of the New Tes- 
tament becomes in his hand alive and vivid. He lives in every 

son who comes forward, either speaking or acting, in the 
wicked, as well as in the good; and explains every discourse 
from the circumstances, and from the soul of him who speaks. 
In the Acts of the Apostles, this his art shows itself in a way 
worthy of admiration. He apprehends, admirably, the exact 
state of mind of the person acting, and lays it before the reader ; 
and especially he interprets so well the speeches of Paul, that in 
a perfectly natural ew they become at the’ same time a ser- 
mon for the reader. He advances general and widely compre- 
hensive religious remarks and observations; though this is 
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rarely done discursively, but usually in natural and immediate 

connexion with the explanation of the text itself—We wish 

to give a clear view of his skill by a single example, and select 

= this purpose the conversation between our Lord and Nico- 
emus. 

Joun iii. 1. In passing to the explanation of this section, 
Calvin begins with the acute observation; that this passage is in- 
timately connected with the preceding. Nicodemus, he says, 
is given by the evangelist, as a specimen of the class of people 
who had been spoken of in the last verse of the preceding 
chapter, whose faith rested upon no other basis, than miracles. 
He causes it to be noted, that his demeanor furnishes us with 
a clear insight into the general state of mind of the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem at that time. This Nicodemus was a distinguished 
man, and at the same time upright, and yet ignorant and unen- 
lightened with regard to the facts of the internal spiritual world. 
In noticing, however, these special and temporary ends of this 
narration of the evangelist, Calvin by no means loses sight of its 
more general religious aim. The evangelist,” he says, “re- 
lates this history in full, because it contains instruction res- 
pecting the corrupt nature of the human race, and because it 
teaches, who has rightly entered into the school of Christ, and by 
what beginnings it becomes us to form ourselves for advancement 
in this heavenly doctrine. Bat the same reason which justifies 
us in expecting from Nicodemus a more enlightened knowledge, 
(viz. that he is a Pharisee and therefore acquainted with the 
se and also a ruler among the Jews,) is on the other 
hand, the very reason, as Calvin remarks, which makes it diffi- 
cult for him to possess and exercise this just and pious disposi- 
tion; whence we are admonished, that those who are eminent 
in this world are often held entangled by the worst snares.” 

Verse 2. “The learned scribe comes by night. He was 
afraid ; for the splendour of his own dignity had blinded his 
eyes, Shame too was there; for he thought, like all ambitious 
men, that it would be over with his reputation, if he once for- 
sook the Sanhedrim. But how much soever he might have 
been essed with his own knowledge, there was still in him 
a of genuine godly fear. For when he hears, that a new 
prophet had appeared, he feels an awakening desire ; but where 
there is no fear of God, a desire of such a kind cannot be sup- 
posed. Many, indeed, long for a new doctrine, merely because 
itis new. It is easy to see, however, that it was not curiosity 
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which influenced Nicodemus ; for he wished to be thoroughly 
instructed.” In this way Calvin certainly apprehends the char- 
acter of Nicodemus very justly.— The words of the address,” 
Calvin continues, “express the following sense: Rabbi, we 
know that thou art a teacher come from God. Nicodemus 
here recognizes the great principle upon which the office of 
teaching in the church is founded, viz. that God must have cal- 
led. Butof this very thing, enthusiastic spirits boast themselves 
the most. Therefore Nicodemus wisely adds a reason, viz. 
that Christ performed miracles. All miraculous power, he ar- 
gues, leads directly back to God. Itis hence clear, that God 
himself must have acted through Christ. Miracles have the 
twofold object of exciting the first beginnings of faith, and of 
confirming the faith produced by the word. The first object we 
see fully attained in Nicodemus.” Then follows an observation 
respecting the apparent miracles of false prophets. 

erse 3. “ Christ begins his discourse with a repeated ayny ; 
for he was about to say something of the highest import, and 
wished to excite the listless spirit of his hearer to attention ; for 
which purpose Christ always in John makes use of this double 
aunv, What Christ here answers, appears at first sight Jonge 
petitum et prope intempestivum. But it is exactly what belongs 
in this place. The mind of Nicodemus was a field, grown over 
and over with tares ; it needed to be first cleared and ploughed. 
This was the object of the discourse respecting the new birth. 
This discourse is so full of meaning, that each particular expres- 
sion needs to be separately considered. To see the kingdom of 
God, is as much as to enter into it, as the context shows. 
The kingdom of God is not, as many suppose, heaven ; but 
rather that ‘spiritual life, which is begun by faith in this world, 
and daily increases according to the continual advances of faith.* 
The expression is general and comprehends the whole human 
race. The oratio indefinita which we here find, is equivalent 
to the oratio universalis: quicumque non fuerit. Hence this 
text is a proof of the general depravity of the human race. At- 
tention must also be paid to the term born again. It denotes 
the commencement of a new existence in respect to the whole 
man. Consequently, the corruption must pervade the whole man. 


* “Cum potius spiritualem vitam significet, quae fide in hoc mun- 
do inchoatur, magisque in dies adolescit, secundum assiduos fidei pro- 
gressus,” 
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Erasmus follows Cyril in rendering avm@ev, a supernis. It is 
true, this term in Greek is ambiguous. But Nicodemus under- 
stands it afterwards in the sense of 2adev, and the conversation 
moreover was in Hebrew ; and in Hebrew there is no ambiguity.” 

Verse 4. “ The exact phrase, new birth, does not indeed occur 
in the Old Testament, but we find instead of it the term renewal. 
Kad therefore Nicodemus read the Scriptures diligently, he 
must have known this. But it was with the later Jews, as with 
the papists, they speculated on ever; possible subject, and in the 
meanwhile neglected the study of the Scriptures.” 

Verse 5. “ This expression has been very differently under- 
stood. Some have supposed, that regeneration itself was divid- 
ed into two parts; that the water indicated the denial of the old 
man, the negative side; the spirit, the communication of new 
life, the positive side. Others have supposed, that here is a si- 
lent antithesis, and that water and spirit, as the subtler elements, 
are opposed to the grosser earthly elements, and that Christ meant 
to say, Ye must be spiritual, like air and water, which seek to 
ascend. Both explanations appear to me, to be foreign to the 
intention of Christ. In accordance with Chrysostom, most have 
referred the water to the act of baptism; and from this expres- 
sion have concluded the absolute necessity of baptism to salva- 
tion. Granting now, that Christ did in reality speak of baptism, 
he would not certainly have limited salvation to the external 
sign. The mention of baptism appears to me, however, not 
appropriate to this place. The object of Christ was only to call 
the attention of Nicodemus to the fact, that he, as long as he 
was inwardly unrenewed, could not understand the gospel. As 
therefore, in another place mention is made of the baptism with 
fire and the Spirit, where one designates figuratively, what the 
other does literally, so I understand it here. The copula stands 
here, as often, epexegetically; and then afterwards the dis- 
course is merely respecting the baptism of the Spirit and not of 
water: agua nihil aliud est, quam interior Spiritus sancti pur- 
gatio et vegetatio.” 

Verse 6. “Christ takes for granted the maxim, that only the 
spiritually minded can be citizens of the kingdom of God. Is this 
decided, then we do not belong by nature to the kingdom of God. 
As Christ here speaks of the necessity of a new birth, it is obvious 
from the — contrast, that flesh here denotes the whole natu- 
ral man. Jnsulse papistae theologastri ad partem quam vocant 
sensualem restringunt. The notion of being born teaches ex- 
pressly an origin from something altogether new.” Here follows 
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the answer of two doctrinal doubts, viz. (1) Whether it does 
not follow from this, that the human soul is propagated with 
the body? (2) Asin this degenerate and vitiated nature. there is 
some remnant of the gifts of God, how can it be said, that the 
whole man is corrupt ? 

Verses 7, 8. “ According to some, the sense of the words is : 
Thou and those like thee cannot indeed understand what is 
meant by regeneration, since ye are so contracted in your views, 
that ye are unable to understand even the objects of the mate- 
rial world. Others ingeniously, though unnaturally, make the 
following the point of comparison : The wind is the ow of free 
power; the children of God are those who are truly free, who 
move where and as they please; therefore it is with regenera- 
tion, as with the blowing of the wind. Chrysostom and Cyril 
have made the point of comparison with more justice, as fol- 
lows: As in the wind, the power is felt, though its origin is un- 
known, so it is with regeneration. This explanation, I prefer, 
but will attempt to state it more plainly, with its reasons. 1 _ 
ceed on the supposition, that Christ borrows a comparison from 
the natural order of things. He wished to show, that even in 
the material world, there are wonderful exertions of divine 
power, whose cause is concealed. All inhale from the air the 
spirit of life; its motion every one feels; but how it originates 
and where it goes, no one understands. After this example of 
our Saviour, the apostle reasons 1 Cor. 15: 36. ‘To the oppo- 
nents of the doctrine of the resurrection it appears incredible, 
that new life should be called up from the dust. The apostle 
alludes to the corn of wheat which must decay in order that the 
seed may spring up. How limited, therefore, are the views of 
those, who refuse to be led even by the common course of na- 
ture to any thing higher, so as to recognize in the spiritual king- 
dom of Christ the far more powerful hand of God. When 
Christ says, ‘ Marvel not at this,’ he does not of course forbid 
pious admiration, but that doubting wonder, which considers the 
thing as a fable. Now as to the particular point of comparison, 
a will is ascribed to the wind not in a literal sense, but because 
its motion does not appear to be regulated by any fixed laws. 
Were its motion as regular as that of the water, its unrestrained 
freedom would be less conspicuous. In the same way is the 
working of a higher than a human, yeaof a divine Spirit, visible 
in man, while the manner in which it operates,—its internal rule 
or law,—is not capable of being known. 
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Verse 9. “What hinders Nicodemus from believing is plain. 
It is because he cannot see the how of this divine operation. 
We may properly, indeed, inquire with modesty into the how 
and the wherefore of the divine operations ; but wo unto us, if 
we would measure the infinity of the divine power by the stan- 
dard of our own reason !” 

Verse 10. “Christ greatly humbles the proud scribe, by ob- 
jecting against him the very thing, in which he supposed he had 
given the greatest proof of his sagacity. ‘The emphasis lies up- 
on tavta, Exactly that which is the foundation of all true re- 
ligion, and which the Scriptures insist upon, times without num- 
ber, thou knowest not.” 

This connected extract will serve the purpose, of giving to 
those who have never met with Calvin, an idea of his method, 
and especially of that psychology, founded upon religious expe- 
rience, without which no one can be a good interpreter of Scrip- 
ture. 

Let then this great teacher of a true and profound knowledge 
of the Scriptures, go forth anew into an age, to which he had 
become in a great measure a stranger.. We know with certain- 
ty he will find hundreds and thousands of friends; and only one 
consideration could make us at all solicitous respecting this new 
circulation of his Commentaries. This is the recollection, that 
his view of Predestination appears, in all its sternness, wherever 
an opportunity occurs. With an observation on this subject we 
shall bring our remarks to a close. We believe that even this 
part of Calvin’s Commentaries will do more good than hurt. 
As one extreme often serves to restrain and limit the other, so 
we think it will turn out here. A profound truth lies at the foun- 
dation of Calvinism ; and that very aspect of the Divine Being 
and of human nature, which our age is most inclined to overlook, 
is made prominent in this system. If it be so, that our age has 
been accustomed to set up man, with numberless claims on God, 
as a Prometheus, in opposition to the Supreme Being ; and that 
this mode of thinking has in any degree affected the views even 
of evangelical theologians ; it may be, that the inexorable se- 
verity with which Calvin takes every thing from man, and gives 
every thing to God, will exert a salutary influence upon many ; 
while the strong current of the age, diametrically opposed as it 
is to this mode of thinking, may prove a sufficient security 
against the Calvinistic extreme. Should not this, however, be 
the case,—should the consistency of Calvinism compel from one 
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and another an unconditional surrender,—so be it ; there is al- 
ways something more noble and majestic in the power inherent 
in the iron view of Calvinism, than in the weakness of a carnal 
Pelagianism. 

We feel the same composure with regard to the new edition 
of Calvin’s Institutes which has been undertaken in Wiirtem- 
berg. With joy we bid it welcome. And even if its tendency 
should be, to establish many theologians in the partial views of 
Calvinism, it will not fail, at the same time, to promote that un- 
conquerable and fixed power of faith, which has always been 
peculiar to strict Calvinism, and which, more than any thing 
else, is so necessary to our languid age. 


Art. V.—Tuec iogicat Epucation anp LirERATURE OF 
THE Eneuisn Cuurcu. 


By the Rev. J. B. Pusey, Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford, England. 


Previmmnary Notice. 


Tue Editor would render his best acknowledgements to Prof. 
Pusey for the following valuable article; and he does not doubt 
that the cbristian public of this country will participate in the 
same feelings of grateful obligation. 

Prof. Pusey is yet a young man. About 1825 or 1826 he 
spent a year in Germany; where he left a very pleasing impres- 
sion of his talents and piety in the hearts of many friends. Tn 
his present station be is the successor of the distinguished orien- 
tal scholar, the late Prof. Nicoll. 

The following article has been kindly communicated by Prof. 
Pusey expressly for this work, so far as it relates to the course 
of theological education preparatory to obtaining orders in the 
English church. It was sent in the epistolary form, in which 
it now stands. The subjoined Appendix on English theological 
Literature, was communicated by him in the same manner to 
Prof. Tholuck, and published in the Literarischer Anzeiger of 
the latter in July 1831. As given here, it is a translation from 
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the German, and the Jearned author is therefore not responsible 
for the style of this part. Extracts from the letter which accom- 
panied the present communication, will be found on a subsequent 
page. Eprror. 


Turotocicat Epucation in THE Enoiisnu Cavurcn. 


In giving an account of theological education in England, 
I felt at first.a difficulty, arising from my very imperfect acquain- 
tance with the modes in which the christian dissenters educate 
their ministers ; nor did I exactly know to remedy this deficien- 
cy. The arrival, however, of your fourth number, removes 
my embarrassment, by shewing me that you have established a 
wide correspondence in this country ; and I may therefore con- 
fine myself to the institutions, in which I have been myself brought 
up. 
It is rather difficult to explain these institutions, or rather the 
mode in which they work, without personal intercourse ; as they 
are so familiar to myself, and so perfectly different from any 
thing which you have seen, either in your owa country or in 
Germany. According to the old system throughout the con- 
tinent, as well as here, university education appears to have been 
divided into two great portions ; one preparatory, the other pro- 
fessional; the one employed in forming the mind so as to be 
capable of discharging the duties of each profession to which it 
might be called, the other in instructing the individoal in the 
specific knowledge of that profession. In Germany, this appears 
to have been continued at least till Spener’s time; in whose 
works I find notices, that the university education lasted for six 
or seven years ; and who, I recollect, Bimealf sugges his ear- 
ly academical years in studies at which I was then much sur- 

ised. The division, however, seems to have now nearly ceas- 
ed in Germany, (as it has in Denmark and Sweden,) as well as 
among ourselves ; with this extraordinary difference, that on the 
continent, the preparatory education has been dropped, among 
ourselves, the professional. 1 know not when this took place, 
nor is it to our immediate purpose. Perhaps the practical mode 
in which our professional studies, are conducted, and which 
makes London, e. g. with its great hospitals, and courts of jus- 
tice, a preferable and indeed the only place for the study of 
medicine and law, has contributed to destroy the professional 
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character of the universities generally ; and residence being dis- 
pensed with in the case of the two former professions, which 
could be best pursued elsewhere, it was unhappily not refused 
in the preparation for orders, which could have been best un- 
dertaken here. The result is, that to the inquiry, what direct 
theological education we have for the candidates for holy or- 
ders?—the answer must be, “absolutely none.” In theory, and 
according to the statutes of our university, it is supposed that 
seven years are employed (according to the old division) upon 
Arts ; and that every one who takes a higher degree in Divinity, 
(B. D.) attends for seven more years the lectures of the Divin- 
ity professor. In fact, from three to four years complete the 
preparatory education; and the candidate for orders is further 
obliged to attend one course of lectures from the Divinity pro- 
fessor, which occupies but from six to eight weeks. ‘These lec- 
tures correspond most nearly to the “ iy 0 ser of Ger- 
many, being an outline of the several portions of theological study, 
and theological duty, with references to the books by which the 
student may afterwards pursue the subject for himself. Every 
thing else is left to the conscience of individuals. A certain 
preparation for orders must be made; but the mode in which 
this is done, depends upon the individual himself, or the nature 
of the examination which he expects from the bishop, within 
whose diocese his future cure lies. Private study at home ‘of 
the books which the bishop, or his chaplain, or older clerical 
friends, recommend, forms the general preparation; some are 
happily initiated into the practical as well as the scientific parts 
of their profession, by residence with parochial clergy. Of 
those who pursue a longer course of study at the university, the 

reater portion belong to the several foundations of the place, the 
follows, etc. For those, or any others who choose to reside, there 
are lectures on scriptural interpretation, doctrinal theology, and 
ecclesiastical history. But this is altogether voluntary on their 
part; so that there can be no general rule given. 

It remains to say in what way this defect of professional edu- 
cation is compensated. This is by the christian character of 
the general education. There is not indeed any distinct in- 
struction for those who are going into the church ; but they will 
naturally avail themselves of that which is provided for all, in a 
greater degree than the rest. This instruction is again modified 
according to the body (i. e. the college) to which each indi- 
vidual belongs ; for though the final examinations are conducted 
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with reference to the whole as one body, the instruction is car- 
ried on distinctly in each of the twenty-four colleges or halls, of 
which the university is composed. Generally speaking, however, 
this instruction consists of the following branches. (1) A view 
of the evidences of Christianity, generally in connexion with 
Paley’s work. (2) Explanation of one or more Is, and 
the Acts. (3) The history of the Old and New Testaments. 
(4) The doctrines of Christianity, in connexion with the articles 
of our church. Instruction on these subjects is given to all 
alike ; attendance upon these lectures is required, generally in 
the last two years of residence; and all these subjects enter into 
the examination previous to the taking of the first degree, (B. 
— is essential to entering into be church, of advantage 
in both the other professions, and is taken by many who do not 
enter into any profession at all. The instruction of the mem- 
bers of the university for the three first years, is carried on by 
the tutors, who are also fellows of the colleges, clergy gener- 
ally from twenty-five to forty-five years of age. The religious 
or theological instruction is generally given by the elder of these 
persons, who, for the most part, have Cae or are parochial min- 
isters in the town itself, or the villages in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. This instruction is usually given catechetically ; there 
are however, besides, in some colleges, lectures delivered to 
classes of students. The numbers of those who go through this 
education efficiently, i. e. take their degree, averages about three 
hundred annually ; so that there will be toward twelve hundred 
at any given time in the different stages of preparation, besides 
those also who do not complete their education, but reside only 
for atime. The most important feature in this preparation is the 
individual superintendence and advice on the part of the tutor 
towards each of his pupils; which, while it leaves sufficient 
freedom for the developement of the character, is often very 
beneficial in forming it, and is very frequently the beginning of 
a st for life. For the acquisition of theological knowl- 
edge, besides the above college lectures, those of our Divinity 
professors and the Hebrew professor are open to the pupils. In- 
deed, two thirds of my classes are composed of those who have 
not taken their first degree.* 


* It will be perceived that the above remarks refer particularly to 
the university of Oxford. It is, however, to be presumed, that they 
apply also in general, mutatis mutandis, to that of Cambridge.—Ep. 
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I have now stated to you fully and unreservedly the deficien- 
cies of our system; andI have done it unshrinkingly. You 
will yourself see some very important advantages attending it ; 
and have indeed, in your third number, adverted to some griev- 
ous defectsin the German system, from which ours is happily 
free. In #few words, our system appears to me to be best cal- 
culated to form ministers of Christ ; the German, to impart the- 
ological kn . The great defect of the German system, 
the want of individual guidance and superintendence, which is 
mitigated in some (but only a small) — some truly chris- 
tian professors, you have yourself adverted to. Two other 
considerable evils in the system strike me, although this one 
lies at the foundation of all. They are, first, that theological 
studies are begun too soon; and secondly, that the student is 
too much a passive recipient in them. 

Were theology indeed a mere abstract science, a person of 
eighteen or nineteen might learn its facts, as well as those of any 
other science ; he might just as well be acquainted with the rea- 
soning and abstract criticism of the Holy Scriptures, as with that 
of his classical authors. But if, as Aristotle observed of old, 
a young man is no fit auditor or judge of ethics, because his 
passions (I mean in their widest sense) are not yet properly dis- 
ciplined, much less is he fit to enter, as a judge, upon any of 
those branches of theological instruction, which, to be rightly 
apprehended, ire the previous schooling of the affections. 
A young man of the age at which they —— enter at the 
German universities, with all the feelings oft ly acquired in- 
dependence, and with the excitement of self-confidence to which 
this gives rise, is, generally speaking, in the last frame of mind 
for a sober and healthy apprehension of religious truth. Nor is 
the case much mended, (though this is something,) by the in- 
terval of a year, which, I am aware, frequently intervenes, be- 
fore the commencement of theological study. 

The second evil arises from the very quantity of instruction 
afforded. Undoubtedly, on many subjects, more knowledge 
may be imparted by continued delivery, on the German plan, 
than by instruction delivered catechetically, as it is given by the 
tutors, and in some measure by the professors, here. Yet if 
the object is not the mere communication of information, but 
the formation of the mind, so as to acquire and digest iis future 
materials, then I think the almost exclusive employment of con- 
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tinued delivery likely to be pernicious. When too many lectures 
are not attended, there may be, even under this system, some 
prospect of subsequent digestion; even this is, I much fear, 
practically speaking, ordinarily very mach hindered by the num- 
ber of subjects crowded into the short space of ac ical ed- 
ucation ; but, at all events, the students attend t ures in 
great measure without any previous acquaiftance with the sub- 
ject, and therefore are prepared jurare in verba magistri. Their 
independence is principally exerted in selecting the master whom 
they shall follow. To instruction given catechetically, it is es- 
sential, that the pupil shall have formed some previous ideas for 
himself; and it is in the correction, expansion, or direction of 
these, with of course the imparting of additional knowledge, that 
I think an instructor can be of most use. It is to this system of 
education, at least, rather than to any defect of the German 
mind, that I should ascribe their inferiority to the English in in- 
dependence of character. You will recollect the bitter mockery 
of Lessing and Herder on their nation, as imitators. This has 
extended indeed far beyond their theology ; witness the French- 
ifying of their language, and their schools of philosophy ; but 
it has also, as you are aware, exerted a very evil influence 
upon their theology itself; each imitator, as is always the case, 
exaggerating that which is peculiar to his master, i. e. gen- 
erally speaking, his defects; and becoming in consequence 
more spiritless, as in the schools of Michaelis, Ernesti, etc. 
The Seminarien do something to diminish this evil; but, as 
far as I could judge, not enough.* J even thought that I saw 
a school forming itself in Berlin, under the invaluable Nean- 
der; (who would be the last person to encourage any such 
adherence to him or to any man’s works;) but which I feared 
would take a very partial direetson. In this ] may be, and trust 
that I shall be, mistaken; but there are too many proofs of the 
evil working of the system. In no other country, or at least 
under no other system, could there have been, to take one in- 
stance only, so much and such avatery following of our English 
paraphrasts. The ludicrous instance mentioned of their im- 
itation of the physical defects of some valued master, (I think 
Baumgarten,) could yet only have happened when other im- 
itation was extreme. 


* See Vol. I. p. 22, 218, 626. 
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You will not think, from what I have written, that I have re- 
turned a blind admirer of what is English, merely because it is 
English. Our system, as well as the German, has certainly de- 
clined from the original; yet the piety of the founders of our 
colleges, secured to us the most important branch of cleri- 
cal edu y—the personal guidance of the future ministers of 
our church. ‘The same institutions also supply a remedy for the 
want of a more systematic education of the clergy, generally ; 
(since it is nowhere necessary that the whole of the clergy should 
be a learned body, nor are they by any means such in Ger- 
many ;) the fellowships supplying a body of men, who, though 
many are engaged in actual instruction, others in parochial du- 
ties, have, as a whole, considerable leisure for availing them- 
selves of the valuable libraries with which each college is fur- 
nished ; and are thus enabled fontes adire remotos. I do not 
mean, that our learned men have been uniformly fellows of col- 
leges; nor can I, at this moment, name the proportion of those 
who have not been ; but of all our Divinity professors, on both 
foundations, for about three centuries pen, know but of one, 
(excepting Peter Martyr and another foreigner,) who certainly 
was not a fellow of a college. Among the Hebrew professors, 
for the same period, there have been no exceptions. Of ten 
Arabic professors, three had not previously been fellows. One 
might easily add numbers of those who have been the great 
lights of our church; as Jewel, Hammond, Hooker, Bishop 
Hall, Dr. Sanderson was Divinity professor,) Jeremy Taylor, 
and others, who were all fellows of colleges. Of late years, 
residence has been much diminished by the increase of popu- 
lation, and consequent increased demands for parochial minis- 
ters ; and the leisure of these ministers has been also much les- 
sened, by the enormous increese of parochial duty. Yet do 
I not doubt, that when the occasion comes, a mass of sound 
learning will be found, adequate to every need.* 

An English divine does not generally write, unless there seems 
some occasion for this particular work ; and it is remarkable to 
observe, how our immortal works, our xtjuara é¢ ae’, were the 


* I may name to you the new Theological Library, edited by Arch- 
deacon Lyell and Mr. Rose, which is likely to be a very creditable 
and excellent addition to our theology. 
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production of some immediate necessity of the church. Our 
divines wrote for her ; not for themselves. German divines,— 
I do not mean to say any thing invidious, or too sweeping, or to 
suppose that the idea of usefulness is by any means excluded,— 
but as a body, I think, German divines write more se they 
have something to communicate. There is wanting, OF at least, 
there is less apparent, that devotion to the good of the church as 
a whole, which was the animating soul of the gigantic efforts of 
our forefathers, and which still is the moving cause of every 
thing which our real divines undertake. Of course, in speaking 
of Germany generally, one cannot mean to include such men 
as Neander, ‘Tholuck, and some others; in whom this kirchli- 
cher Sinn, the welfare of the church, is the very centre of their 
actions. - 

I know not how far the independence of our theologians may 
be in any way traced to the general nature of our education ; 
certainly they present a striking contrast to those of Germany, in 
the uniform absence of any school, and the originality of each 
writer ; while with the exception of the few leaders, one can 
hardly open a German book, without seeing how much the wri- 
ter has been influenced by others. Certainly the most favoura- 
ble education for a mind of any caliber, would be so much guid- 
ance as would prevent its losing time in setting out, without too 
rigidly prescribing its course ; a chart, instead of a pilot. The 
perfection of the system, I should think, would be a combina- 
tion of the two methods. If I may be permitted to advert to 
my own mode of proceeding, I give my exegetical lectures, even 
to the highest class, catechetically, on the above grounds; so 
that my lecture-room becomes somewhat like a Seminarium, at 
least one which I witnessed at Berlin. I find that with some little 
loss of time, I can communicate as much in this way, as by con- 
tinued delivery ; and I hope to secure thereby a more fixed in- 
terest, as well as a more individual study of the portions of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

I hope that the above observations will, in some degree, meet 
your views; and I shall be most glad to explain further any 
points to which I may not have sufficiently adverted. You are, 
of course, at liberty to make any use which you please of them. 
I should be most pleased, if some of your theologians would, on 
their way to or return from Germany, visit their mother country 
and see our institutions on the spot. 
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AppeEnpix. 
Translated from the German by the Editor.* 


Beronre enteri a description of the present situation 
of t in Encland, J must pave a word upon the diffe- 
rent circ nces of Germany and England. This difference 
I find to lie, first, in the predominating practical spirit and ten- 
dency of the English people ; secondly, in the very different the- 
ological history which Germany and England have had; and 
thirdly, in the different arrangement of the universities of the 
two countries. 

It will not have escaped your notice, how few, if indeed any, 
of our theological productions, have sprung from a spirit of ab- 
stract investigation. Our greatest, yea some of our immortal 
works, have been called forth by the necessity of the times. 
The writings of a Chillingworth, Hooker, Butler, Bull, and so 
most others, did not arise from any interest which the objects 
they treat of may have in themselves for an inquiring mind ; 
but merely from the circumstance, that at that very time the 
christian church, and just the English christian church, had need 
of such writings. Hence, little is published among us, in times 
when there is no particular necessity. The materials are col- 
lected by the learned, their views are more or less circulated, 
but—nothing is printed. Why? Because no pressing neces- 
sity demands it. The German writes, because he has some- 
thing to communicate; the Englishman, because he hopes to 
attain some definite useful object. Of course, this also deter- 
mines the nature of the subjects on which we write. At one 
time, a whole mass of controversial writings against certain er- 
rors will appear at once ; at another time, a whole mass of evi- 
dences, etc. Thus, recently among us a strong love of reading 
has been awakened among the lower classes, which alas! has 
been supplied with miserable food. _ This is the cause why our 
clergy are, at present, chiefly occupied with popular works. 

As to the second point, it may be remarked, that in our ear- 
lier theology there never existed so complete a scholastic sys- 
tem, as was the case with you in Germany, according to the 
Formula Concordiae.t Of course, modern German theologi- 


* See the Preliminary Notice on p. 568 above. 


+ One of the most important symbolical books of the protestant 
church, drawn up by twelve distinguished divines, in compliance 
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ans, even the orthodox, can no longer adopt unconditionally 
the earlier theological treatises ; since they doubtless view these 
subjects in a more liberal spirit than their ancestors. We, on 
the contrary, who have ourselves undergone less change, can 
make much more use of the writings of our anc which al- 
so are really composed in a freer manner. ‘To thig;we may add 
a national peculiarity. When we Englishmen are once satisfied 
with a work in general, we admire its spirit, prize it highly, and 
study it over again and again, although we may have much to 
censure in it as to particulars. So far as I know, this is not the 
case in Germany. If a book, in particular points, does not sat- 
isfy the Germans, it is very soon regarded as obsolete ; and some 
other one must take its place, which shall reproduce the old 
materials in a new form. I apprehend, that a great proportion 
of the modern German books have arisen merely in this way. 
In our less extensive literature, on the other hand, there are, as 
I must think, many more original writers.—It may have been 
with us, too, in the theological department, as it was in the math- 
ematical. When a mind so vast as that of Newton appeared, 
all gazed upon him with astonishment and veneration, and sup- 
posed, from the mere feeling of admiration and gratitude, that 
man could go no further. 

But more especially unfavourable to the production of new 
scientific works, is the situation of our universities. What abun- 
dant materials for future printed books, does a German profes- 
sor collect in his written courses of lectures! With us, all in- 
struction is given catechetically. In this way a basis for future 
printed works is scarcely laid. Besides, the whole of an univer- 
sity education with us, is directed to the general cultivation of 
the mind, and not to the professional sciences. It is indeed 
true, that religious or theological studies have a place there ; but 
still, learned theologians are rarely found in the universities. 
Until the twenty-first year, the course of study is only prepara- 
tory ; and as no one is obliged to remain longer at the univer- 
sity, so this rarely takes place. We have, in all England, only 
six theological professors in the whole, the professor of Hebrew 
included ; and these again do not divide themselves among the 
several branches of theology, but each lectures on any branch, 


with the wishes of the Elector of Saxony. It was subscribed in 1577 
by several electors, princes, counts, estates, etc. and was printed in 
1580. Eprror. 
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or all branches, as he pleases. We must also further consider, 
that our population has so much increased, that neither the low- 
er clergy nor the bishops have much time remaining for scientific 
labours. The canonical offices of the church might indeed put 
many in a-situation to live more entirely for science ; but these 
also are mostly held in connexion with ene stations, of 
which the business occupies much time. Properly speaking, 
we have by no means among us that multitude of university 
scholars, which Germany possesses ; and who are called by their 
very duties and their daily occupation, to-the further advance- 
ment of theological science. 

In giving now a specification of what has actually been done 
among us in the last thirty years, I will first present a general 
view, and at a future day perhaps subjoin some details in refe- 
rence to the more interesting parts. 

I begin with Ecclesinsticad History. This has been, in fact, 
little cultivated ; two branches of it excepted, which have re- 
cently been taken up in consequence of the renewed contest 
with the Romish church; T mean, the history of our own refor- 
mation, and that of the primitive christian church. ‘The works 
upon the first of these, have been called forth by the false as- 
sertions of the widely circulated writings of the papist Lingard. 
His history of the English reformation perverted many of the 
facts, and made it necessary to come out in defence of the char- 
acters of our reformers, especially of Cranmer. The two 
testant histories of this period, which have recently been publish- 
ed by Joames and Carwithen, both exhibit great industry and 
accuracy. The first especially shows extensive investigation. 
The Bampton Lectures of the same writer, on the doctrines of 
the Anglo-Saxon church, afford also important illustrations.— 
I must confess to you, that while perusing German works, I 
have often had occasion to regret, that your countrymen were 
not more accurately acquainted with our church history. The 
Germans have been too much in the habit of regarding the his- 
tory of our church only from one side, viz. as the production of 
state policy. Itmay however, on the other hand, be most clear- 
ly shewn, that the great work could never have been accom- 
plished on the part of the state alone, had there not actually been 
with us, as in Germany, a great majority of the people, as well 
as of the clereys who had a lively feeling of the need of true 
Christianity. this feeling lay a power far stronger than the 
power of the state. 
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On the history of the first centuries of the church, we have 
received at the same time learned works from both universities ; 
and several more still will probably shortly appear. In Cam- 
bridge, Bishop Kaye [bishop of Lincoln] has receatly published 
Ilustrations of the Ecclesiastical History of the second and third 
Centuries from Tertullian, with an accoynt of the writings and 
opinions of Justin Martyr. It is understood that this is only 
the commencement of a larger series of works. The author 
has occupied himself particularly with Tertullian ; and although 
the work is rendered heavy by its strict adherence to Mosheim’s 
subdivisions, and still more so because the author has distributed 
all the doctrinal views of the primitive church under the thirty 
nine articles of our confession, still it will probably have the ef- 
fect in some degree to stir up again among us the study of 
the fathers. It cannot indeed be so much termed an elabora- 
tion of precious metals in the German sense, as rather the pro- 
ducts gathered from a mine, as the author himself describes it. 
The work upon Justin is better arranged. He examines the 
question, yet without reference to Winer : Whether the azouvn- 
Movevpata twv anootddwy are our Gospels? and decides it in 
the affirmative.—The collection of fragments of the Ante-Ni- 
cene fathers, made by our learned Dr Routh in his Reliquiae 
Sacrae, | hardly need to mention. I have wondered, however, 
that German writers have not taken more notice of this work ; 
and especially of that noble testimony for the Canon, out of the 
second century, which Routh his reprinted from Muratori, with 
corrections.—We have also not long since received from 
Burton, the present Regius Professor of Theology in Oxford, 
a learned work on the Heresies of the apostolic age, (with the 
particular object of explaining allusions in the New Testament,) 
and on the Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Di- 
vinity of Christ. There is also an interesting history of the 
allegorical interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, from Philo down 
through all the fathers, by Coneybeare; only, that here also 
merely the facts are given, and not results. New and improved 
editions of the earlier fathers may also be expected. It will al- 
so be a noble contribution to oriental church-bistory, when we 
shall receive the Chronicon of Elias of Nisibis translated from 
the Syriac by Mr Forshall, and the Apostolic Constitutions 
translated from the Ethiopic by Mr Platt ;—for both of which 
the Oriental Translation Society has opened the way. 

For the history of God’s ancient people Israel, something has 
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been done by Russely, who has filled out the interval which lies 
between the work of Shuckford and that of Prideaux. The 
first of these, who commenced his history with the creation, did 
not continue his work to the time when Prideaux begins. This 
earlier part ought indeed properly to be rewritten ; for Shuck- 
ford is full of strange and untenable theories. Russely, of whom 
only one part has yet appeared, does not write without sound 
judgment. I-ought also to mention a work, which, although in 
a popular form, is written with an intimate knowledge of the 
subject, and especially with a diligent use of oriental travellers ; 
and appears as a part of the widely circulated Family Library; 
I mean Milman’s History of the Jews, in 3 vols. ‘This work 
has excited much attention ; inasmuch as many attacks have 
been made-upon it, and many essays written against it, as being 
a production of rationalism. The author, however, is not a ra- 
tionalist ; as he had already sufficiently shown in his Bampton 
Lectures. He set out with the endeavour, to exhibit all the 
events in the most vivid manner, just as they must have appeared 
to eye-witnesses. In earrying out this principle, he seems, it is 
true, to have too much forgotten what lies behind the scenes ; 
and the persons who appear, often seem as if acting too much 
from their own thoughts and decisions. And although the 
author himself regards Moses as the inspired instrument of 
God, yet he nevertheless presents him more in the light in which 
he appears externally, as a highly gifted man. It may therefore, 
on good grounds, be objected to the work, that it accommodates 
itself too much to the taste of the reading public, instead of 
elevating this along with itself to a higher contemplation of his- 
tory. Hence too we may explain, why the whole object or bear- 
ing of the Old Testament history, in respect to that of the New 
Testament, is thrown so far into the background. What has 
given the greatest offence among us, is the explanation which 
the author has given of the miracles ; where he bas defended the 
position, that the miracles of the Old Testament have at bottom 
a natural substratum, although the agency of God was also ex- 
erted in them;—a mode of viewing the subject, which in this 
country is wholly unusual, and therefore offensive. For the 
later periods of Jewish history, the author declares himself much 
indebted to the work of Jost. 

I pass to Apologetic Theology or the Evidences of Christianity. 
Here we still make use very generally of the immortal works of 
Butler and Paley, and also of those of Abbadie, Grotius, and 
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Pascal. On the genuineness of the New Testament, Lardner 
is still the standard work, and Less is also used. Few learned 
works in this department have appeared; though the popular 
works of this kind have been innumerable, among which Chal- 
mer’s * Evidence of the Christian Revelation,’ deserves special 
notice. A very instructive book is Whateley’s ‘ Peculiarities of 
the Christian Religion.’ Milman has published Bampton Lec- 
tures on the ‘ Character and Conduct of the Apostles,’ as an aux- 
iliary proof of the divine origin of Christianity. The work of 
Dean Ireland, a comparison between Heathenism and Cbristi- 
anity, which appeared in 1809, and was composed for a high 
school, displays great talent. The ‘ Evidences’ of Sumner, now 
bishop of Chester, are written with vivacity and not without re- 
search. One branch of apologetical theology is treated in a 
very peculiar manner by Davison, in his celebrated work, on the 
‘Plan, Use, and Inspiration of Prophecy,’ 1824 and 1825. 
The following are the divisions of the work : (1) Connexion of 
prophecy with other proofs. (2) The prophets as moral teach- 
ers for their cotemporaries. (3) The character of prophecy in 
reference to the different periods of Jewish history. (4) Testi- 
monies for the inspiration of prophecy. ‘This last part alone is 
apologetical in the strict sense ; and although a German would 
be surprised at many things in this book, and would therefore be 
prejudiced against it; (because, for example, the author goes 
into no critical investigations as to the time when the several 
books were written, and really believes in a lost prophecy of 
Enoch, etc.) still we must nevertheless assure the Germans, 
that this is the work of a powerful and independent mind, and, 
with the exception of single imperfections, well rewards the 
study of it. 

As to investigations in respect to particular books, there is 
much that is good in Grave’s ‘ Lectures on the Pentateuch ;’ 
although there is also much which requires sifting. On the 
credibility of the Mosaic history, the first part of Sumner’s ‘ Re- 
cords of the Creation,’ may be compared ; where there is much 
that is well said, especially as to the originality of the religious 
doctrines of the Jews. We have also received a History of Infi- 
delity from Van Mildert, in his Boyle’s Lectures. The author 
begins with the divine threat of enmity between the seed of 
the serpent and mankind. As this important declaration stands 
at the very threshhold of the history of our race, so there is 
also no occasion for fear, although it should be actually carried 
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into effect. God has known, God has declared from the begin- 
ning of all history, that through all the ages of history this en- 
mity should subsist; but along with this terrible threat there 
stands also in the beginning the promise, that “the seed of the 
woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” From this view, the 
first volume proceeds to review all the forms of this enmity 
against the gospel, from the earliest heathen and Jewish opposers 
down to Mohammedanism, and thence to the French revolution. 
In the second volume the different objections to revelation are 
considered, which are drawn a priori and a posteriori. I ought 
also here to mention a work which has made some noise, and 
given some offence, viz. Forster’s *‘ Mobammedanism unveiled.’ 
The ground idea of the author is good. ‘The object is to show, 
that Mohammedanism, viewed in reference to the divine plan of 
the universe, forms a part of this divine plan, viz. an intermedi- 
ate step between Heathenism and Christianity. But the author 
alas! has been misled by a perverse literal interpretation of the 
Old Testament.' He regards Mohammedism as the crown of 
Ismaelism; and hence seeks to show, in the most tedious man- 
ner possible, the entire accordance of history with the ‘prophe- 
cies respecting Isaac and Ishmael. 

We come next to Interpretation and Criticism. In these 
branches little has been done. For the understanding of the 


Scriptures, we still use eae the earlier commentators of this 


country and of Germany. ince Lowth, there is scarcely any 
thing to be mentioned, except Blayney on Jeremiah and Zecha- 
riah, and Newcome on Ezekiel and the minor prophets ; all of 
which works appeared at the close of the last century. 

exegetical works most commonly in the hands of our clergy, are 
Lowth, Whitby, Hammond, Clark’s and Paley’s paraphrases ; 
while those who can and will go deeper, take perhaps Chrysos- 
tom and Theophylact to their aid. ishop Horsely, the sharp- 
sighted antagonist of the Socinian Priestley, published a trans- 
lation of the Psalms, and some isolated investigations upon the 
historical books and several of the prophets ; the latter were pub- 
lished by his son after his death. The bishop was, with- 
out doubt, a very acute scholar; but was nevertheless too 
hasty, and belonged to the conjectural school of Hutchinson. 
Much is expected from a new translation of the Psalms by 
Dr Friend of Cambridge, who has the reputation of being a 
good orientalist ; it will appear shortly. In the department of 
the New Testament, the exposition of the Apocalypse by Dean 
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Woodhouse makes a pleasing exception from the swarm of lit- 
eral interpretations of that book, which wholly mistake the 
character of prophecy. The author has also brought forward 
some new proofs in behalf of the genuineness of the Apoca- 
lypse. Many a ford interpretation is also found in the Lectures 
upon Acts, by Bishop Blomfield ; in other respects a popular 
work, 

Criticism is at rest, ever since the notes of Marsh on Michae- 
lis. Hug, as you know, has been translated into English ; 
but unfortunately the translator, Dr Wait, who otherwise is a 
good orientalist, has only here and there pointed out the inac- 
curacies or strained theories of Hug. Dr Wait moreover was 
not sufficiently acquainted with the _ liersg His own notes are 
chiefly illustrations from Jewish and oriental antiquities, which 
do not strictly belong to the subject. Besides this, he corrects 
what Hug has said of the Basmuric version, as also of the Scla- 
vonic, Servian, and Georgian versions, and of Professor Lee’s 
edition of the Svriac New Testament. Professor Lee is now 
occupied with the collation of all the Syriac manuscripts of the 
New Testament which are found in England. The Oriental 
Translation Society are to publish this work. The translator of 
Schleiermacher’s Essay on Luke, has prefixed to the work a 
clear and critical exposition of the various theories respecting 
the origin of the Gospels, from the time of Michaelis onward ; 
in which exposition is also included the investigation of a pious 
and excellent Englishman, Veysie, respecting Marsh’s hypoth- 
esis, published in 1808. It is singular that Veysie accords with 
Schleiermacher in this, that the basis of our gospel history con- 
sists of several narratives; which, however, according to the 
English critic, proceeded immediately from the apostles ; but ac- 
cording to the German critic, only mediately. he old theory, 
that Matthew was used by Mark, and both again by Luke, has 
found a new defender in Creswell, in his Harmony of the Evan- 
gelists, Oxford, 1830. The author has gone wholly to the orig- 
inal sources ; I have not as yet studied his work, but I hear from 
various quarters, that it is full of learning. 

Among us the text of Griesbach is entirely current. Bishop 
Marsh adopted it absolutely ; though our Greek philologist Gais- 
ford rejects it. Jn 1815 appeared also against it the work of No- 
lan, ‘ Enquiry into the Integrity of the Received Text of the New 
Testament,’ which undertakes to defend the authority of the 
Byzantine text and of the Brescian manuscripts of the Jtala. 
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The work however rests upon arbitrary assumptions. In res- 
pect to the criticism of the Old Testament, | know of nothing 
to mention, except a re-impression of Waltou’s Prolegomena 
with Dathe’s notes. 

In regard to Doctrinal Theology, our efforts are all directed 
to the exposition of the Symbola and of the thirty-nine articles 
of the English church. We still study Jackson, King, and Pear- 
son, on the apostolic creed, and Bennet on the thirty-nine ar- 
ticles. Our earlier sermons also contain rich doctrinal treas- 
ures, which are still much used; as the sermons of Andrews, 
Allestree, Taylor, etc. New works in this department are oeca- 
sioned only by the controversies with Anti-Trinitarians, Papists, 
and Calvinists. Against the former, we have the work of 
Archbishop Magee on the Atonement,—a very learned work, 
but unfortunately most wretchedly arranged. It consists of three 
octavo volumes, . containing only dissertations on two sermons, 
which fill but 65 pages. The learned work of Dr Burton 
abovementoned, is the result of a long and careful study of the 
Ante-Nicene fathers. It follows in general the order of time, 
and specifies under each father what he says in favour of the 
divinity of the Saviour. I will here just give the note where the 
author shows, that Griesbach’s remarks on the reading éxxAnoia 
tou @eov, Acts 20: 28, are not wholly correct. Griesbach as- 
serts, that some of the earlier fathers, and among them Athana- 
sius, directly denied that the expression a/ua tov @eov occurs in 
Scripture. Burton shews not only the contrary in reference 
to other fathers, viz. that they often used the expression aZua deou, 
but also that Athanasius himself often employed this expression. 
Tn the passage referred to by Griesbach, but incorrectly quoted 
by him, it is said: ovdapov d2 alva Ge0v, diya cagnos naga- 
deduixace ai yoapar— ai dé yougas év cagxi Peou xal oagnos 
Seov avPgamor yevoutvou alua xai nados xai avacraciy xngut- 
rover owpatos Geov. The most ancient manuscripts of the Sy- 
riac version, which Prof. Lee has collated, have likewise the 
reading #ov.—The Jate bishop Heber published, while still 
young, his Bampton Lectures on the personality of the Holy 
Spirit. They are skilfully written, as was to be expected ; but 
the subject was too difficult for his age at the time. 

In the controversy with the Romish church, the most impor- 
tant works are those of Marsh and Blanco White, which have 
also been translated into German.—Against the Calvinists we 
have received many not unimportant works. Among the most 
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important are Laurence’s ‘Bampton Lectures on the Articles 
_of the English Church, falsely called Calvinistic ;’ and the quarto 
work of Copleston on Predestination. Sumner on the Apos- 
tolical Office, and Whately on the Difficulties in the writings of 
St. Paul, give a clear exposition of the doctrines of the apostle. 
This latter book was intended for the younger clergy ; many of 
whom among us, through fear of falling ito Calvinism, hold 
themselves entirely aloof from Paul’s writings; and the object of Y 
it is to excite them to the study of this apostle. E 
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1 .Extracts from a Letter to the pe ae the Rev. J. B. 
Pusey, Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford, 


* 
Eng. 





Curist Cuurca, Oxrorp, Jan. 19, 1832. 





My Dear Sie, 

I am truly sorry to have to begin my correspondence with an 
apology for the long delay which has been allowed to intervene 
before its commencement. You will, however, I trust, have as- 
cribed it to any other grounds, rather than to a want of interest 
in the share which you are taking in our great and common 
cause. Indeed I have been looking with anxiety to America, 
ever since I learnt to what extent the education of your young 
divines was carried on in Germany; and especially since I 
thought I saw, in some, a tendency to be dazzled by the theories 
of the rationalist divines. I felt anxious, therefore, not only for 
my own country,—since American literature must assuredly one 
day exercise a considerable influence amongst us, and German 
literature would at once be Anglicized,—but because English 
America forms in itself so large a portion of the church of 
Christ. It was therefore with great joy, that I heard of your 
efforts, and of your having engaged in the same sort of under- 
taking which I had once proposed to myself; that of separating 
the wheat from the chaff of German theology, and so, by sup- 
plying the fair requisitions of theological students, to prevent the 
introduction of the evil combined with it. Had I then had no- 




























* See the Preliminary Notice on p. 568 above. 
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thing to do, but to express my deep pleasure at the undertaking 
of yourself and your colleagues, I should have lost no time in 
so doing. In order, however, in any degree to discharge the 
duty of giving an account of the theological education of this 
country, I wished first to see the plan of your work. * . 


I hope in the course of the present year to send you my la- 
mented friend and predecessor Dr Nicoll’s Catalogue of the 
Bodleian Arabic Manuscripts, the concluding part of which I am 
carrying through the press. His learning was very first rate, 
and he is an irreparable loss to us. When I have done this 
task, and the very intellectual process of index-arranging to 
Uri’s mass of confusion, I hope to set about the examination of 
our manuscript treasures for myself; and, if I live, I shall have 
great pleasure in sending you the results. I hope to see an in- 
creasing friendly intercourse between like-minded theologians in 
our two countries. 

I have not sent you my two cs on German theology ; 
because, with the advantage of continued intercourse with Pro- 
fessor Tholuck, you doubtless know much more about it than 
myself. It is a problem of immense interest and importance to 
solve, how Germany, from having been, in appearance at least, 
sound, became, by a rapid change and to a fearful extent, an 
unbelieving church. It is a subject of deep interest to ascer- 
tain, if it may be, what end, if any beyond example, was in- 
tended by this temporary victory of evil,—what end it is to serve 
in God’s dispensations with his church here. It is a strange 

henomenon, that to publications which in England produced 
bu little effect,—those of the English and French deists,—so 
large an influence is now historically ascribed in the extension 
of unbelief in Germany. This single fact gives a certain proba- 
bility to the supposition, that it was the nature of the soil alone, 
which gave these weeds their speedy growth. I was startled 
when Neander, on my asking him to what he ascribed the pro- 

ress of unbelief in Germany, said, “the dead orthodoxy.” 
i was much prejudiced, at first, against the opinion ; but came 
at last to no other result. I have been sadly misconceived in 
England, by some ; but the first publication was written too has- 
tily, and was far too brief for its purpose. = ° 

Wishing you, and those who labour with you, all success and 
blessing, I remain ever yours, most truly and faithfully. 


J. B. Poser. 
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2. Extracts from a Letter to the Rev. Joun Provnrir, of New- 
buryport, Mass. from M. Merce D’Avsiene, Professor of 
Theology at Geneva, Switzerland. Translated from the 
French. 


Geneva, Jan. 20, 1832. 
Dear Brotuer 1x Curist ovr Horr, 


* * * 


I was present at that great and delightful assembly of breth- 
ren at Lausanne.—I spoke much of your fasts in the United 
States, and of the blessings we had enjoyed in consequence 
of that which we had observed with you at Geneva; and all 
the brethren, with one heart, agreed on the observance of a 
day of fasting and prayer, which has been the first of the re- 
generated church of Christ on the continent of Europe.t Oh! 
that your prayers may be united with our’s, that the Spirit may 
be poured out from on high, and that the desert may become 
as Carmel ! +4 

Our friends of the Committee of the new school of theolo- 
gy at Geneva, desire me to give you some intelligence in rela- 
tion to its affairs, The instructions of the school will compre- 
hend two courses of lectures ; the one in winter commencing in 
December, the other in summer commencing from Easter. 
Our regular courses of lectures, therefore, will open after Eas- 
ter.—But we shall enter on preliminary courses during the pres- 
ent month (January). We advance in faith. We await all 
from the Lord. We would have commenced with a single pu- 
pil. The Protestant faculty of Montauban began with = 
pupils. We have already more. Many members of sem- 
inaries hitherto Roman Catholics, have been individually an- 
nounced to us from France. 

Ganssen is no longer at Satigny. The opposite party of our 
church, irritated by the noble testimony which he has rendered 
to the eternal divinity of our Lord Jesus, have gone so far as to 
remove him from his parish. This is very happy for our school, 
to which he will now be entirely devoted. He is truly the Cal- 


* Kindly communicated by the Rev. Mr Proudfit for the Biblical 
Repository. 

+ The writer refers to a day of fasting and prayer which had been 
extensively observed for the same object, viz. the descent of the Ho- 


ly Spirit upon the churches of Switzerland, France, Holland, and 
Germany. oa ¥: 
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vin of our times—Calvin, with equally high endowments and a 
more attractive charity. We await the arrival of our professor, 
M. Steiger, from Berlin, of whom my friend Tholuck of Halle, 
writes me as follows: “ If he has access to the necessary means, 
he will make the present age an epoch in the learned world.” 
M. Steiger is desirous to bring with him another German schol- 
ar, his friend, a devoted Christian and deeply skilled in the Ori- 
ental languages. He has written to me, in relation to him as 
follows: “The publications of M. Havernick would exert an 
important influence towards restoring the theology of protestant 
France ; while he would be a valuable accession to our facul- 
ty, from the high distinction which he énjoys in France and 
Germany.” It is very probable that we shall accept the offer 
of M. Havernick, and that he will be our’s. Nothing is yet de- 
cided as to Monod of Lyons. 


* * * 


We wish to erect a building to contain the lecture-rooms of 
our school of theology, and to furnish a residence for one of 
our professors ; and also, a large chapel, in which the gospel 
of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ may be preached to 
the great numbers, who do not belong to the dissenting commu- 
ye of the Bourg-de-four and Pré PEveque. Bale 

have opened a course of lectures on the history of the 
reformation and of the reformers of Germany in the 16th 
centary. It is delivered at the Casino, in a large hall, and is 
much frequented by persons of all ages, sexes, and ranks. Al- 
though the course is properly historical, you will readily perceive 
that this glorious history oft the reformation affords me an op- 
portanity of saying many things of practical utility, and exceed- 
ingly appropriate to the present state of Geneva. May the di- 
vine blessing attend them! I have printed my introductory dis- 
course, “ On the study of the history of Christianity and its es- 
pecial utility at the present period,”"—of which I send you a 
copy. Gatssen also sends you a copy of the “ Memoirs of the 
Cotincil of State.” 

All our friends charge me with their fraternal regards. May 
the care of Christ be extended to you and all the American 
church! Your devoted brother, ; 

Merve D’Avsiene. 
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3. From the same to the same. 


Geneva, Aprit 15, 1832. 
My Dear Sir, 
a * * 


Our preliminary courses of lectures have just closed. We 
shall commence the summer semester one week after Easter ; it 
will continue till September. The following will be the branch- 
es of instruction. 

I. Exeeetrican Tueotocy. M. Havernick, Licentiate of 
Theology from Rostock. 1. HebrewGrammar. 2. Interpre- 
tation of Genesis, and of historical portions of the other books 
of the Pentateuch.—M. Steiger. 1. General Introduction to 
the New Testament. 2. Exegesis of the New Testament, 
commencing with the Gospel of Matthew. 

Il. Hisrorican Toeotocy. JM. Merle d’Aubigné. 1. His- 
tory of the church of Christ during the period of persecution. 
2. Archaeology of christian worship, and of christian man- 
ners and eustoms. 

If. Docrrinat Turotocy. 7. Gaussen. Practical The- 
ology.—M. Galland. Character aud attributes of the minister 
of Christ. 

In the preliminary courses of the winter, we have had four- 
teen regular students. At the commencement, there were also 
about 30 who attended irregularly. These were students of 
the unitarian faculty. In our regular courses, we shall probably, 
Deo volente, have still more. 

We continue to receive tokens of much sympathy for our es- 
tablishment. You will have seen, in the Archives du Christian- 
isme, that the king of the Netherlands has published an edict 
in favour of our school, and has made us a donation. A com- 
mittee has also been formed in England and Scotland in our 
behalf. We think some of inviting our brother, M. Adolphe 
Monod, late pastor at Lyons, to make a journey in the south of 
France, in reference to the general interests of the kingdom of 
God, as also in aid of the particular interests of the Seminary. 
This brother possesses, as you know, strong faith and admira- 
ble gifts. The government have just confirmed the decree of 
the Consistory to which he belonged, by which he was deposed 
from the ministry, for attempting to maintain in his church the 
doctrine and the discipline of the Reformed churches of France. 
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Should he make this journey, we hope that God will deign to 
make him an instrument of good to his cause. 
* * * 


We commend ourselves to your prayers and to your chris- 
tian affection. Adieu, 
Merce D’Avsiene. 


Arr. VII. Larerary Notices. 


The following are a few of the recent theological and other 
publications in Germany. Some English ones are referred to 
in the preceding pages; while the more important ones, as the 
Works of Robert Hall, the new Theological Library, etc. are 
in a course of republication in this country. It may here be re- 
marked, that the semi-annual catalogue of German publications 
‘for the last half of 1831, was unusually barren in important 
theological works. Eprror. 


1. Baumearren—Crusivs, Lehrbuch der christlichen Dogmen- 
geschichte, Iste Abtheilung, 8vo. Jena.—To be completed in two 
arts. 

2. Harms, Archidiaconus, Pastoraltheologie, in Reden an The- 
ologiestudirende. 2tes Buch.—This is the second part of a work 
addressed by its excellent author, in conversations, to the theolog- 
ical students of Germany. He writes with great originality and 
with a spice of eccentricity ; and treats of the subject according 
to the division of the three P’s, viz. under the heads of Preacher, 
Priest, and Pastor. The work is calculated, with the divine bles- 
sing, to produce great effect upon those to whom it is addressed. 

3. Heinemann, Koheleth iibersetzt, nebst grammatisch exege- 
tischem Commentar, 8vo. Berlin. 

4. Nrrzscu, Prof. C. Immanuel, System der christlichen Lehre, 
2te verbesserte Auflage, 8vo. Bonn. 

5. Rosenkranz, Dr. C. Encyclopaedie der theologischen Wis- 
senschaften, 8vo. Halle. 

6. Rosenmue.ier, Prof. E. F. C. Scholia in V. Test. in Com- 
pendium redacta, Vol. [V.—Also under the title: Scholia in Jo- 
bum, 8vo. p. 500. Lips. 1832. 

7. Rueckert, Friederich, (Prof. of Or. Lit. at Estangen,) Hebra- 
ische Propheten iibersetzt u. erlautert. Iste Lieferung, Uebersetzung 
von Isa. 40—66, u. von den kleinern Propheten.—Svo. Leipz. 
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8. Rueckert, L. F. Commentar uber den Brief Pauli an die Ro- 

mer, 8vo. pp. 720. Leipzig. 
9. Von Peis Prof. P. Commentatio de origine linguae Zen- 

dicae e Sanscrita repetenda. 8vo. Regimontii. 

10. Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik, 3ter Theil. 8vo. pp. 800. 
Gottingen. 

11. Hasienrt, Prof. Tausend u. eine Nacht, Arabisch, nach ei- 
ner Handschrift aus Tunis. 5ter Band. Breslau. 

12. Scnroeper, J. F. Hebraisch-Deutsches Schul-Lexicon, 8vo. 


Hildesheim. 
13. Rrrrer, Prof. Heinrich, Geschichte der Philosophie. 3ter 


Theil. 8vo. Hamburg, Perthes. 
14. Wor, F. A. Vorlesungen iiber die Alterthumswissen- 


schaft, herausgeg. v. J. D. Giirtler—Vol. I. Vorlesungen iiber die 
Encyclopidie der Alterthumsw.—Vol. II. Vorlesungen iiber die 


Geschichte der Gr. Literatur. Leipzig. 
15. Woxr, F. A. Vorlesungen iiber d. vier ersten Gesainge von 
Homer’s Ilias, herausgeg. v. Usteri. 2 Bandchen. Bern. 


Terms or Apmission To THE THEOLOGICAL Seminary, 
ANDOVER. 


Mistakes having often been made by persons at a distance, 
respecting the terms of admission to this Seminary, the Trustees 
at their late meeting voted, that seasonable and extensive public 
notice, respecting these terms, should be given by the President. 
To those who wish to apply for membership in the Seminary, in- 
formation on the following points may be sufficient. 

1. The regular time for admission is five weeks after the anni- 
versary, which will hereafter b second (instead of the fourth) 
Wednesday of September. 

2. The laws require that every candidate for admission into the 
Seminary shall, previously to his examination, produce to the Fa- 
culty satisfactory testimonials from persons of information and re- 
spectability, and of reputed piety, that he possesses good natur- 
al and acquired talents ; that he has been regularly educated at 
some respectable College or University, or has otherwise made 
literary acquisitions, which, as preparatory to theological studies, 
are substantially equivalent to a liberal education ; and that he 
sustains a fair moral character, is of a prudent and discreet de- 
portment, and is hopefully possessed of personal piety. He shall 
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also. exhibit to the Faculty proper testimonials of his being in full 
communion with some church of Christ; in default of which 
he shall subscribe a declaration of his belief in the Christian re- 
ligion. 

3. ‘Every candidate thus introduced, is to be examined by the 
Faculty, with reference to his personal piety, his object in per- 
suing theological studies, his knowledge of the learned languages, 
of Hebrew Grammar, and of the. Hebrew Chrestomathy of 
Professor Stuart, so far as the extracts from Genesis and a 
dus extend. In cases where the candidate has not been regularly 
educated at a College, he must also be prepared to sustain. an 
examination in Mathematics, Logic, Rhetoric, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Astronomy, and Intellectual Philosophy. 

4. No candidate will hereafter be examined on any of these 
particulars, with a view to partial admission to privileges, such as 
lectures, room, and use of the Library, till he is prepared for ex- 
amination on the whole. Nor can any one apply for charitable 
assistance the first year, who is not thus examined and approved 
within the first three weeks of the yéar. 

5. In every case of application for admission after the regu- 
lar time, the candidate, besides the usual requisitions at the open- 
ing of the year, will be examined on all the studies gone over 
by the class. 


E. Porter, President. 
Theol. Sem. Andover, May 22, 1832. 





